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CHAPTER VII. 


ONG-DONG!” Theslaked house- 
fires thrust out angry jets of flame 
to explore the darkness; cattle stamped 
-in the stables; cocks crowed back their 
indignation through the unbroken night 
at being wakened too early. «Dong- 
dong!” Floors began to creak under 
‘unwilling footsteps ; dull candles to sput- 
‘ter and wink; sleepy maids to creep 
stumbling down from their garret roosts ; 
the Rattlin brood chirped under their 
quilts ; the little preacher turned uneasily 
on his pillow; but still the sullen clamor 
went on. It was only the great house- 
bell of the Stone-post Farm which usu- 
ally stood on the hall table. It was a 
_ weight for a man, and had a clank like a 
blacksmith’s anvil; but a young woman, 
who thrust her colorless face out into 
one of the dark upper entries to listen, 
fancied it had a human voice. “To 
work! to work!” it said. «Give thanks. 
Begin anew. Amend your mistakes. 
Your life is in your own hands.” The 
woman closed her door behind her, and 
came out into the darkness fully dressed. 
Perhaps that was what it said. Mad- 
am Galbraith rang the bell herself, strid- 
ing up and down the chilly, pitch-black 
hall, clearing her throat like a man. At 


every anniversary she refreshed her soul 
by penitence and a new code of good 
resolutions, and dragged the household 
out of bed a half hour earlier the next 
morning. 

Her night had been sleepless: that 
thought of her dead scape-grace son 
dwindled her life down before her into a 
paltry failure. Well, there was a frag- 
ment left: in that there should be no 
mistakes. If she had been a man, she 
would have worked off the rank, nervous 
vitality of her brawny body and brain in 
some struggle for freedom—Cretan or | 
Fenian: as it was, she haled the petty 
world under her from beneath the blank- 
ets to face their work in the middle of 
the night. Nobody paid such wages in 
all the country-side; but when in these 
moods the woman was a terrible slave- 
driver: the stolid Dutch hands who 
worked for her might as well stem her 
will as a log run counter to the sea un- 
der-tow. She called herself a catholic, 
liberal thinker; but her real creed in her 
own world was, God is God; and Han-' 
nah Galbraith is his Prophet. 

Still, it hurt her that the crowd of 
house and farm hands were sullen as 
they gathered into one of the outer 
kitchens and waited for her. Why could 
they not see what was best for them? 
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Was not work and thanksgiving better 
than sloth? She went up the stairs and 
struck with her stick two or three times 
on a door. 

“Honora!” she cried. “Don’t de- 
lay, Honora!” She was sure of the 
little girl’s good temper if she drove her 
all night. Then she went down to the 
kitchen and took her position behind a 
table, the oil lamp lighting up her hawk- 
eyes and the shaggy white hair above 
them. She had her farm-book and bag 
of specie before her, and began counting 
out their wages. 

«I pay you now because a man can 
give thanks better with a full stomach 
and pocket. I want but a quarter day’s 
work done. I'll see that all of you have 
something extra to thank God for. Ex- 
cept you, John Hawley and James Lane. 
You'll spend the day in bringing up your 
husking. You were drunk yesterday. 
The Lord wants no prayers or hymns 
from a man who shirks his daily work.” 

She marshaled them as a general his 
men; some to the pantry, the field, the 
mill, the kitchen: omitting no minutiz ; 
her voice grew loud and unctuous. The 
petty authority gave her, evidently, a 
great pleasure. God had put power in 
her hands, she thought: there were hun- 
dreds to whom her will gave comfort or 
poverty: she did her duty well. Sud- 
denly she hesitated, glanced uneasily 
about her; the glance always passing 
with marked indifference over a quiet 
woman in clothes of a dull chocolate 
color, who stood in the shadow. There 
was nothing peculiar in her appearance 
beyond the unusual want of color in the 
solid features, but Madam Galbraith 
faltered before the steady eyes, as 
though she and her power had been but 
a sham—a house of sand built on sand. 
She shut her book and got up. 

“I did not look to find you here,” 
with a manner of forced politeness. «My 
people are used to the hardships of early 
rising.” 

“It is no hardship to me,” said the 
woman, quietly. 

«“QOpen the shutters, women,” in a 
loud voice, turning away, “and go to 
work ; go to work !” 


_ (Marca, 


But théy hesitated—a sudden bright- 
ening on their faces: it might have been 
from the clear dawn that filled the room 
through the open windows, or from Hono- 


_Ya, coming in with and seeming a part of 


it. She said good-morning as she passed 
among them: there were none of them 
whom her childish smile and nod did not 
reach. They were all fond of Honora. 
People always thought the little girl’s 
voice was different from any they had 
heard before, and, when they had been 
with her a little while, felt as if they hada 
share in her, and were in some sort related 
to her. Madam Galbraith nodded to her 
to follow, and, when they were out in the 
hall, led her by the hand. Honora never 
would be other to her than the little 
two-year-old whom she had taken from 
her dead mother’s side. They went to 
her own especial room, where a fire was 
burning: piles of clothes of all sizes 
and materials lay around. Madam Gal- 
braith loaded herself and Honora, chuck- 
ling and talking over them like a great 
boy on a frolic: then she covered all 
over with shawls, and out they went into 
the hall again, walking stealthily. She 
had no mind that even her husband 
should know that the poor Rattlins 
owed their clothes to her. Only Hon- 
ora: secrets like that suited her. 

They softly laid a great bundle inside 
of Mrs. Rattlin’s door, and then hurried 
up a dark passage toward a room where 
Rosy and Gerty and some of the little 
ones were chattering by candlelight like 
a nest of pigeons. But Madam Gal- 
braith stopped short with an angry scowl: 
there was a swinging lamp over the door, 
and beneath it stood the little woman in 
the dull-colored dress, her cool eyes 
curiously fixed on them. Madam Gal- 
braith thrust all her parcels on Honora, 
feeling into her very marrow like an 
overgrown school-girl playing at Santa 
Claus with his pack; but she lingered, 
trimming the lamp, to hear the outburst 
of girlish cries and rejoicing inside. She 
could see, though the door was shut, 
how Honora was already on her knees, 
hard at work in the midst of the floor, 
helping to dress the little ones in their 
bright little dresses, kissing the chubby 
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white arms and feet, and how the Rat- 
tlin girls, as usual, shied off, half afraid 
of her, because she was delicately dressed, 
and knew no more of their talk or of 
beaux than a baby. She wanted to play 
out her own part of Santa Claus. She 
would have relished every bit of Honora’s 
fun, to the tying of the last baby’s shoe. 
While she stood gravely screwing on the 
lamp chimney, the comely, quiet little 
woman beside her, in her stuff dress, 
became an intolerable weight and irrita- 
tion. Only the day before she had 
spoken to her husband of it: 

«I am under the surveillance of my 
housekeeper as thoroughly as though we 
both were Jesuits, and she had all the 
secret power of her Order to back her,” 
she said, with a nervous laugh. “She 

looks as though she had some mean 
nastiness of my life in reserve in her 
hands, ready to lash me with it some 
day. Laugh as you like,” annoyed, «but 
I have something more to tell you. The 
other day she heard Honora named as 
my heir, and since then she has regarded 
the child with a positive malevolence. 
Credit me, James, that woman has 
power to injure us. My instincts never 
deceived me yet.” 

“She seems to me an altogether 
harmless and commonplace person, Han- 
nah.” But his quiet eyes followed the 
housekeeper whenever she came in that 
day. He was jealous of anything that 
concerned his niece, Honora. 

Madam Galbraith, having hung the 
lamp carefully, turned its full light on the 
staid figure before it, inspecting her with 
her air of cool domination. She had a 
habit of meeting with absolute silence 
enemies with whom it was not worth 
while to wrestle: it insured their defeat. 
Even women whom she caressed were 
dwarfed by her coarse strength, recog- 
nized themselves as pretty, dollish, in- 
capable, liked to get away from under 
her eyes. But the little housekeeper 
met her with her usual undisturbed, 
practical air. 

“Do you want me?” knocking her 
ash-stick on the floor. “Why do you 
follow me about ?” 

“Only for orders, madam,” prompt- 
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ly. «Do you expect other guests to- 
day 

“TI expect my—my late son’s wife.” 

“TI know that. I have kept a fire in 
the west chamber for her for two days.” 

Madam Galbraith waited for a mo- 
ment, and then would have passed her, 
nodding slightly, but the woman put out 
her steady hand, detaining her. There 
was a moment’s pause before she spoke : 

“1 heard—a rumor perhaps—that her 
son was alive and coming with her. 
Your grandson. Shall I prepare for 
him ?” 

She looked up and quailed momenta- 
rily before the stern regard fixed on her. 

«It may have been gossip. It came 
from some words you dropped, madam. 
You believed him to be alive.” 

“ There is doubtless much gossip and 
cackling among my people over words 
which I let fall,” calmly. «But few of 
them would venture to carry them back 
to me again. Why do you do it ?” 

The woman’s face was bent thoughtfully 
on the floor, but there was no reply. 

«“ What is your motive? You have a 
motive.” 

“Yes. I have one,” boldly. 

«Come, that’s better! Be candid, 
child. What do you want from me?” 
good-humored with the first hint of a 
chance to give. 

“I? Nothing.” 

«Do you play the spy from sheer love 
of the part, then ?” with a sneer. 

«I—a spy!” the pale, thick nostrils 
dilating suddenly. “And yet,” slowly, 
and considering, «I deserve it, perhaps. 
But I am a poor dissembler. Better I 
had faced you at the first and told you 
my errand. I did my work badly.” 

“ You did it badly,” with her seldom- 
used manner of a great lady towards her 
serf. «Never burrow or mole with me, 
woman. I cannot be hurt by it. I’ve 
crushed many a snake in the road yonder 
under my sole,” glancing down at the 
large, coarsely-shod foot. 

«I never meant to hurt you,” ab- 
sently. 

“You meddled from curiosity, then ? 
Like your sex.” Madam Galbraith had 
risen into her favorite strident, lecturing 
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voice, and rolled the words like sweet 
morsels under her tongue. «I boasted 
of you as the first woman I knew who 
did your work for your work’s sake. 
Like a man. ‘When women learn to 
work like men, they’ll be paid like men,’ 
I said. And I paid you, while you 
were thrusting your hands from sheer 
idleness into the lives of other people. 
From a silly hankering after romance.” 

The solid, brown little figure had re- 
mained immovable during this harangue ; 
but at the last words she looked up, 
anxiety and pain, that would not be con- 
trolled, breaking through her apathetic 
face. Madam Galbraith fancied that 
they had been so controlled beneath it 
for years. But her voice was, as usual, 
quiet and moderate. «Did I thrust my 
hands into anybody’s life?” looking at 
them as she raised them. “I think 
sometimes there is a stain on them 
heavier than murder. But it was not 
my fault. Could I have kept them out? 
One cannot live alone. People are so 
tangled and knitted together—together,” 
touching her breast lightly. «You are 
at ease, thinking only of yourself, and 
you waken some morning to find a great 
wrong piled up against your soul in 
which you had no part. But then you 
give up your whole life to undo it. That 
is no romance. It is a common, practi- 
cal matter.” 

Madam Galbraith scanned her keenly 
a moment. “American women delight 
in giving up their lives,” she began to 
dogmatize, « for one whimsey or another. 
They throw themselves, with half-grown 
bodies and brains, at the feet of the first 
fellow who makes them a pretty speech, 
and make a god of him; and then they 
nurse and drudge with their children 
until at middle age they are but hysteric, 
sickly pests of society. And single, 
middle-aged women, like you, undertake 
a reform, to amend some wrong, as I 
judge you mean to do by your incohe- 
rent talk. That is the maddest of all,” 
raising her voice when the other would 
have spoken. «Let criminals alone. 
When the taint’s in the blood, it will 
break out. I never knew a vicious man 
cured. I know—I know— The Lord’s 
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grace. Well, that will ensure them safe 
passage over the river yonder. But He 
never really cleans them till they come to 
the other side. That’s my experience. 
What do you see in my face ?” stopping 
short before the searching eyes bent on 
her. 

The woman turned away with a long 
breath. “No matter. I have under- 
taken no reform.” She continued, after 
a slight pause, “It matters much to me 
that you should not think my work ro- 
mantic or foolish. It is practical—a 
mere act of justice. But I have given 
up something for it. I am a middle-aged 
woman now, as you said.” 

«What had I to do with it?? Why 
did you spy upon me ?” 

«You had much to do with it,” with 
energy, looking her straight in the eyes, 
without blenching. «I traced you out 
and came here to find what manner of 
woman you were—genuine and sound at 
the core, or a monstrous sham, a thing 
of straw. I came to see what your noted 
generosity was worth. I find it a ready 
charity when the stomachs of men are 
ailing, but—” 

“Go on,” quietly. «What do I 
lack ?” 

« There are worse pangs than those 
of hunger. To-day will test you. But 
I believe this of you, Madam Galbraith: 
that, in a case more pitiful than that 
which Christ wept over, you will be as 
merciless and cruel as the grave, igno- 
rant and faulty as you are. I am rude. 
But I have worked for so many years 
to this end, and my disappointment is 
bitter.” 

«To-day will test me, eh? Then we 
will wait until to-day is over to pass judg- 
ment,” gravely. “I think you wrong me, 
good woman ;” and, turning from her with- 
out farther question, she went with her 
heavy steps down the hall. 

The other looked after her earnestly. 
“ There is something greater in the wo- 
man than I thought,” she said, seeing 
how calm her temper was. 

Then she went into her own house- 
keeper’s room, full of her prim, comfort- 
able belongings. It was not likely that 
she would be suffered to occupy it after 
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what had passed, and it was, after all, her 
only home. For two years she had been 
here, first coming as seamstress, then 
growing into a necessity in the house- 
hold as Madam Galbraith’s almoner, 
Honora’s teacher in embroidery, and the 
like. Working constantly towards some 
end which to-day would foil. One would 
have looked for some womanish tears 
of disappointment, now that she was 
alone ; but she only sat down, with her 
hands folded over her black silk apron, 
and looked steadily in the fire, presently 
pouring herself out a cup of tea from a 
kettle on the hob, and sipping it slowly. 
Then she went to the mirror and care- 
fully brushed her shining black hair, 
winding it in smooth folds about her 
round head; pinning on a clean 
collar; knotting the bow at the throat 
above the chocolate dress. Not a 
twinkle of vanity in the steady eyes; 
yet these little pinnings and brushings 
and tea-drinkings had given her constant 
comfort during the years just gone— 
years whose strain of anxiety and loss 
had not worn a wrinkle in the smooth, 


pleasant face, but only blanched it slowly, 
slowly, leaving it every day more chalky 
and bloodless. 


CEAPTER VIII. 


« Now, no wood-fire can equal this, 
in my notion. All it needs is its poet,” 
said Mr. Rattlin. 

Paul Dour looked down compassion- 
ately both at the fire and the little man, 
who, in his shining black suit, new from 
crown to toe, looked more than ever like 
acricket. They were on the rug before 
the great parlor-fire, waiting for break- 
fast. The fire lacked the poetic element 
belonging to the wood, Paul thought, but 
it at least was warm. The jetty, glossy 
masses of coal were built up on a glow- 
ing crimson bed, and out of their hearts 
burst scarlet, yellow, violet heats, little 
Ariel flashes of emerald and blue, light- 
ening and vanishing before one could 
wish them to stay ; sturdier flames of a 
lusty saffron hue climbing tipsily up to 
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the great background which walled in 
the mass of color—a mysterious cavern 
heavily hung with black, plumy wreaths 
of long-ago dead smoke. Caliban-like 
faces were looking at him out of the 
depths of white heat, and fairy leaves 
and grottoes rose in endless fretting of 
gray moss over the fieriest spaces. 

“ There’s the poetry and welcome of 
a hundred forests gone down into that 
fire,” persisted Mr. Rattlin, blushing at 
his bit of fancy. “What’s your green 
log, sputtering lonely and black, and 
sending up sometimes a shower of hasty 
sparks, to that ?” 

Dour smiled superciliously. The fire 
— the whole ménage — was Western: 
comfortable and wasteful. He weighed 
the country and its people in his palm, 
as it were, as though he had been here 
fora month. He could give the essence 
of the whole in a two-page magazine 
article: he would like to sketch in his 
coarse-grained hostess by one or two 
Hogarthian lines ; for the usually good- 
tempered youth was nettled. Madam Gal- 
braith had given him a tremendous grip of 
her broad, warm hand, in sign of welcome, 
the evening before, and was altogether 
cordial and gracious. But when he spoke 
of his name, she stood on guard. 

“Dour? No, lad, you’re none of 
our kin. The letters spell the name, 
maybe, but not a bone in your body 
or blink of your eyes,” tapping his 
narrow chest, and her probing eyes scan- 
ning him as though he had been a head 
of cattle that she meant to buy. « Eat, 
boy. Eat heartily for a fortnight, and I 
can tell better what you’re worth. That 
slop-diet down East takes the healthy 
stamina out of men’s brains. Your creeds 
and theories are as airy and bloodless as 
ghosts, for every-day use, till they have 
Western strength put into them.” 

“If the old Western women were such 
coarse beasts, what were the young ones ?””* 

Pleasanter to look at, certainly: there 
was quite a crowd of them between him 
and the window which framed the frost- 
touched autumnal landscape without. 
Mrs. Rattlin smiled, delighted, over to 
him from where she sat, regarding with 
wonder her own crossed, idle hands: 
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there were half-a-dozen thinly-built mat- 
rons, in dyed second-best silks and fly- 
away caps on their black « fronts,” who 
never had heard of transcendental phi- 
losophy, and knew New England only as a 
great factory of teachers and clocks, yet 
whose faces wore that late, wise, patient 
beauty which comes to the ugliest good 
woman in middle age. There were Rosy 
and Gerty, brimming over with smiles and 
blushes and dimples, in a group of girls. 
The poor little souls had said their thank- 
ful prayers that morning with energy. 
The soft, warm-colored merino dresses 
fitted so perfectly, and were just short 
enough to show the dainty boots be- 
neath ; and the dear children were so 
snug and well fed; and there was the 
charming young man of the coach to 
meet; and after whispering half the 
night about him, they were sure he was 
not engaged. O love! love! And to 
be married, and to have a house of one’s 
own ! 

Dour, however, looked loftily down on 
them as on playful kittens. His wife 
must be an intellectual helpmeet. All 
the girls were gathered about one who 
attracted him curiously. She wore a 
delicate, lavender-colored dress, which 
might, he thought, have been born into 
the world ready made, to suit a fresh, 
innocent young girl in the morning. 
This one looked singularly fresh and 
unhackneyed, even beside those rose- 
buds, Rosy and Gertrude. But she 
was painfully ill at ease, had lost her 
color, glanced about in an evident ap- 
palled perplexity to know what next to 
say to them. With them, conversation 
was brisk enough : it turned incessantly 
upon “he,” “he”—went, came and 
ended there. The “he” meant half 
the young clerks and farmers in the 
county. The talk sounded very sweet 
and maidenly to the men in the room, 
Paul included, and pleasant as the chirp- 
ing of young birds in spring. 

Madam Galbraith nodded good-hu- 
moredly as she came in and heard them. 
«Come to me, Honora. Chatter away, 
girls. Only don’t let the hare chase the 
hounds. Come to me at once, Honora,” 
sweeping on towards the open breakfast- 
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room. But the young lady slid away 
from both her and the girls, Paul saw, 
and in the confusion of placing the guests 
contrived to ensconce herself snugly 
by her uncle; and they two made a 
long, comfortable meal, and were merry 
and sharp-witted together at their leisure. 
The little girl had no style at all, but 
Dour determined to test what sort of 
metal was in her for an intellectual help- 
meet, hearing that she was Miss Dundas, 
the declared heir of the Galbraiths. 

Eat? How they ate! Smoking veni- 
son, juicy beef, game, corn and wheat 
biscuit in yellow and snowy flakes, coffee, 
whose very vapor was invigorating, rising 
in a thin smoke from the old-fashioned, 
ball-like cups. But the damask was 
white and satiny, the silver heavy and 
glistening, the air fresh, the circling 
faces happy. Dour found the new 
atmosphere, after all, fill his lungs satis- 
factorily, and ate until every one else 
had finished. Madam Galbraith, too, 
formed a fitting head to the great table. 
If her guests had been marshaled by the 
thousands, the genial hospitality in her 
face would have met all their needs. 
Now, as hostess, she was her real self: her 
acrimony, her anger against her house- 
keeper, her fierce, nervous watch for Tom’s 
wife, were gone, and one could compare 
her to nothing but a generous, great fire, 
to which all her world was free to come 
and be warmed. Her dress transformed 
her, too: the glistening white hair was 
rolled into a sort of natural crown, and 
the royal purple color which she wore 
draped her broad, athletic frame as aptly 
as long ago the brawny limbs of bluff 
King Hal. 

After breakfast was over, Paul dexter- 
ously made his way through the talking 
groups to the window where Honora 
stood by her uncle, cutting the leaves of 
a new book for him. Mrs. Rattlin had 
confided to him that the young lady had 
been ‘given the education of a man. 
«Latin and Greek, sir—Greek!” Be- 
sides, it was a pleasant picture in the 
morning sunshine—the slender, bending 
figure, in its clear lavender drapery, and 
the gray-headed old man leaning back 
in his arm-chair, watching her through 
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his _half-shut, kindly blue eyes. Miss 
Dundas, too, had an unusual air that 
attracted him, as though she were some- 
thing that had been kept clean and set 
apart—the bell of a wild columbine with 
the dew yet upon it. But a stupid wo- 
man was a flower without fragrance. 
She stiffened awkwardly erect, and 
blushed unbecomingly as he came up. 
Her lucid eyes grew vacant. 

«The very sunlight gives thanks to- 
day, Miss Dundas.” 

«The sunshine? It is good for the 
late wheat.” 

Paul picked up her book. 

«A Review? What a comfortable 
age it is that we live in, when all philoso- 
phy and science comes served to us in 
such dainty plats /” 

“The book was for her uncle. 
too heavy reading for her.” 

«Oh, of course, of course. Her shelves 
now,” patiently, “were no doubt filled 
with poetry? It was the highest utter- 
ance of truth, after all, and most native 
to a woman.” 

“No. She read no poetry. There 
were a few old verses she learned long 
ago, all that she cared for—” 

«In modern poetry, yes. He under- 
stood that. Because her mind had been 
attuned to the grand Greek measures— 
Sophocles, A2schylus—” 

“Greek prose or poetry had been but 
so many wearisome verbs and nouns to 
her,” with a contraction of her forehead 
as if the very memory of them ached 
there. «She cared for no books.” 

«What ! Honora here ?” cried Madam 
Galbraith, coming between Paul and her 
niece. “My little girl will entertain you 
poorly, Mr. Dour,” tapping on the girl’s 
head critically, as though she were a 
puppet which she was rather proud of 
having made. “She has had no com- 
panions but her uncle and myself, and 
never has learned to make talk. Go, 

‘Honora, bring mea nosegay—chrysanthe- 
mums, anything. The ground’s tabooed, 
young sir. I’m always frank with young 
men,” with a shrewd smile after Honora 
as she went out. “I’ve had the whim 
of rearing one woman who will go to 
her husband, when I find him, ignorant 
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of flirtation or Platonic friendship. The 
French know how to bring up girls. 
Young people strike out nothing but ill 
by friction together.” 

Paul colored and laughed. «It is a 
fair warning,” he said. But the forbid- 
den apples became suddenly very tempt- 
ing to him. 

« But is my little Nora altogether an 
idiot ?” demanded Mr. Galbraith when 
she came back, and, throwing down the 
flowers, took up the paper-knife again. 
«“ No books at all ?” 

«None, unless when I can do no 
better,” with a decisive little nod, speak- 
ing quick and quietly, now that she was 
alone with him, and with a clear, fine in- 
tonation. “They're so dead—to me. 
But then / can do no better. Yet it is 
something to read travels: you put a 
window in the house and Egypt or the 
Alps outside. But I think books are 
but a poor sort of life.” 

«What is better, Nora? You love 
nature, eh? your flowers, the old river 
here ?” 

«Not much. I like to see the crops 
come up well. But the sunsets you 
watch, uncle, and the storms and moon- 
light—now, they’re all very much alike 
to me.” 

«“ What do you care for, then, child ?” 
leaning forward and watching her at- 
tentively. 

“« People,” laying down her book and 
knife and looking at him gravely. 
«“ They’re the only things worth anything 
in the world to me. I’d rather,” a curi- 
ous intentness coming into her brown 
eyes, “hear Rosy and Gerty tell of 
their lovers, or their father talk of his 
chance of a better salary, than read any 
poem that ever was written.” 

« How is that, Nora?” 

«I don’t know,” slowly, as one who 
was totally unused to put her secret 
thoughts into words. “Books tire me 
as much to-day as when you used to — 
call me dumb Nonny. But to hear peo- 
ple talk brings all the good and bad in 
me up, uncle. I think, sometimes, I 
can see God and the devil through them, 
and Christ walking the earth. I can 
see in that way how all of us need 
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Him. I think, sometimes, it is in me to 
give some great help. I seem to come 
so near to everybody,” growing slightly 
paler, her face more intent. “But no 
one knows I am near to them. Nobody 
but you, uncle. If there’s any words 
here,” touching her breast with a fine 
smile, “they'll never be spoken. I’m 
afraid I will be a very dumb woman. 
Stupid Nonny to the end.” 

“I’m afraid you will, Honora. Of 
all women or children I ever knew, you 
are the most reticent. Why, in all your 
life, dear, this is the first time you have 
spoken in this way to me. And the 
words now comealmost against your will.” 

She did not reply, the awkward dumb 
spell being on her again, apparently, but 
brought a chair and sat down beside 
him, as usual. They were such constant 
and gay companions that people saw in 
Honora’s face, when talking to him, a 
most winning and potent charm, and 
found her motions free and graceful—a 
noiseless music. But apart from him 
the poor girl stiffened again. 

The old gentleman, with his new clue 
to his darling’s heart, found a fresh zest 
in her old habit of incessant question- 
ings about the outdoor world, her keen, 
silly interest in even the children about 
her, her awestruck faith in the learning 
of Mr. Dour and the beauty of Rose 
and Gerty. 

«I think he is 477s with one of them,” 
in an eager whisper. * “They have so 
many lovers! And their manners are 
so finished, uncle! Pray notice.” 

“Quite finished, my dear. They never 
will alter.” 

«I suppose not,” wistfully. «But 
that sort of thing comes by nature. 
One need not try to gain it?” anxiously. 

“No. It’s too late, poor Nora,” 
laughing quizzically. “You've moulded 
yourself on your old uncle too long. It’s 
a hopeless case, Pet.” 

There was a sound just then of wheels 
crushing over the pebbly drive, and 
within a hush and stir and significant 
glance from one to the other as Bob 
Penly’s coach bore in sight, approaching 
the hall-door. 

The four horses drew up with a 
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flourish, and Bob, jumping down, opened 
the door and rattled down the steps for 
a small woman, in a gray traveling dress, 
to descend. 

“Mary Jennings.” But the words 
were spoken aloud by no one. i 

«“Tom’s wife,” to Madam Galbraith. 
The woman who had stolen her son 
from her, hidden his child, and forgotten 
them both in the arms of another man. 
The watching crowd about her hardened 
her heart. Seneca should have said, 
“One is never less a woman than when 
with women.” Had she been alone, she 
might have put her arms about the 
stranger’s neck and given her a kiss in 
which her dead son had part. As it 
was, she remained standing, surrounded, 
as it were, by her court, to awe and 
abash the poor wretch. 

«Where is my husband?” she asked. 
“He should be here to receive Mrs. — 
Duffield. And Honora?” She had a 
mind that Mary Jennings should see her 
accredited heir at once, and realize her 
own lost chances. Honora stooped be- 
hind the curtain, and opened the low 
window, nodding significantly. 

Mr. Galbraith got up. “Yes, my dear, 
yes. Ill go. Let the women settle it. 
Thank you. You are always considerate, 
Honora,” his voice shaken a great deal. 
When he was outside, he went slowly 
down the garden-path, forgetting to put 
on his hat, muttering, under his breath, 
“Well! well. To bring their quarrel 
over his grave!” He went out into the 
open fields on one of his long tramps, 
and did not return until near nightfall. 

Honora, behind the curtain, looked 
after him, hesitating how to follow him 
unseen, when her aunt summoned her : 

«“ Miss Dundas, you will come to me.” 
At the moment the door opened and 
Dallas Galbraith’s mother stood in the 
entrance. She cast a startled glance up 
the wide room, which seemed to be lined 
with strange faces, paused, and then ad- 
vanced directly to the farther end, where 
the stately, lion-faced old woman waited 
for her. But the way was long, and 
Madam Galbraith’s inflexible eyes, on 
which her own were fond, took the 
strength from her. 
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She stopped, made a step or two, and 
faltered again. There was an instant’s 
pause—too short to bring in Madam 
Galbraith guilty of rudeness, but long 
enough for a woman’s petty cruelty— 
when Honora Dundas went quickly for- 
ward to her in the face of them all, very 
pale, but composed, 

«You are welcome home,” she said, 
gently, putting her arm around her. « My 
eyes are’ quicker than yours, Madam 
Galbraith,” playfully, but looking in the 
old lady’s eyes steadily. “It is your 
daughter Mary.” 

It was not the first time the old lady 
had found this pure little lump of clay, 
which she was moulding into a proper 
woman, turn into a bit of iron in her 
hand. Tableau and punishment were 
brought to the shabbiest of conclusions ; 
but she put a good face on it, strode up 
with her hand out, blotting the little 
Dundas girl quite out of the matter, talk- 
ing inwardly to herself with more vehe- 
mence than even her energetic greeting 
expressed : 

“You are very welcome.” (So! 
so! Tom had some excuse!) «I did 
not send for you unless I chose you 
to come” (fresh as a rose, after all 
that she has lived through !)—« unless 
I wished you to feel at home here. Take 
off your wrappings, child, and veil.” 

here’s a deal of outcome in that face. 

om never had the upper-hand here.) 
The quick, intelligent glance with which 
Mrs. Duffield took in her new surround- 
ings piqued her; also, that lady’s society- 
bred lack of emotion. «Now we can 
see your face, my dear,” with a courteous 
smile. “We've all heard it was well 
worth the seeing, eh? And it is rather 
late in the day for me to make acquaint- 
ance with it—which is hardly my fault.” 
(I stung her there, I hope !) 

Mrs. Duffield untied the inside rose- 
colored strings of her gray bonnet, and 
lifted it off with an obliging smile, as 
one would uncover a picture. «My 
beauty was never of the brilliant type. 
‘Winning,’ rather, both my husbands 
thought. But it is altogether gone, as 
you see,” pausing, as if for inspection. 
“Only my mouth and chin remain un- 
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impaired, I believe. May I go to my 
own room ?” after a moment’s pleasant 
waiting. “I’ve reached that age when 
one needs a little repairing before meet- 
ing criticism,” touching, with her light, 
fluttering fingers, the flossy puffs of brown 
hair that framed her sweet, oval face. 
“This dear young lady will lead me 
there, I’m sure,” patting Honora on the 
cheek. «And a cup of tea and morsel 
of bread, if you please? I’m quite fam- 
ished in your mountain air,” with a 
pretty imploring motion. Then, laying 
her’ hand on Honora’s arm, the little 
lady swept ovt of the room as naturally 
as if it had been always her home, with 
a half smile in her eyes for everybody 
» they fell upon, that prophesied friendship 
as soon as they should know each other. 
Madam Galbraith stood in the middle 
of the room looking after her, with her 
gray eyes nearly closed, drawing a long 
breath, that sounded like a whistle. 

“ Our mountain air!” gasped one of 
the matrons to whom Mary Jennings 
had brought milk for many a day. 

“My daughter-in-law no doubt as- 
sumed a new face and new manners to 
suit the world in which she lived,” tartly, 
scowling on the speaker. “But ‘ Zur- 
pis Romano Belgicus ore color,” she 
added in a lower tone. She had been 
a bit of a Latin scholar, and kept some 
odd fragments yet with which to appall 
weaker woman. 

But inwardly she only said, over and 
over, to herself, « Tom’s wife? Tom’s 
wife?” Her big bones and her home- 
liness never had oppressed her as now, 
in the presence of the daintiness of the 
woman for whom Tom had left her; but 
the heart beneath them never was so 
sore, or willing to be tender. 

Honora followed up the stairs in a 
new flutter of admiration. Mrs. Duf- 
field tripped before her into the room, 
threw her cloak on the bed, spread out 
her fingers before the fire: as usual, her 
every pose and motion was confident, 
complete: she took possession of the 
scene, as it were, by each, and made 
herself first actress in it. If she had 
been in the Sahara desert, she would 


have done the same thing. Nora 
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brought her her satchel, uncorked the 
perfume-bottles for her, forgetting to be 
shy and awkward in her eager, dumb 
attention ; standing by her as she loos- 
ened the waves of chestnut hair, and 
pushed it back from her peachy cheeks. 
This was a higher type of beauty than 
even Rose and Gerty’s; and this man- 
ner! Honora secretly determined to 
copy it diligently. 

There had been a great deal of work 
upon the details of that chamber. Even 
the servants had caught the idea-of old 
Madam Galbraith when she superintend- 
ed its arrangement. The lowest among 
them knew that Tom’s wife was coming 
back forgiven to long-offended authority, 
and did their best to express that for- 
giveness in every pleasant little detail 
of comfort, and to give her the idea of a 
home. But incurious, winning little Mrs. 
Duffield was apparently blind to offence, 
forgiveness, or offered welcome. Her 
gray eyes swept over the room, and 
speedily the easiest chair was drawn to 
the warmest corner. She changed her 
dress for a flowing wrapper, and then 
ensconced herself in it. 

« Now, my dear girl, a footstool. Ah-h! 
this is comfort. I wonder, madam, are 
they bringing my tea? Pray, do not 
ring! I was just born to be a trouble !” 
with a blush and laugh of deprecation to 
the person she addressed, a small wo- 
man, in a dress of dull chocolate-color, 
with a pale, sensible-looking face, who 
had been standing by the fire when they 
entered. She rang for the tea, as it was 
her place to do, being the housekeeper, but 
she forgot her place afterward, standing 
in the background, watching every move- 
ment of the stranger with a curious, 
breathless interest. 

The scrutiny did not at all disturb 
Mrs. Duffield. Mentally, perhaps, she 
shrugged her shoulders, comparing the 
Western servants with those of the East, 
but she said nothing. When an over- 
loaded tray was brought in, too, although 
she merely pecked bits of the various 
dishes, like a bird, she passed none by 
untasted nor unpraised. While she was 
eating— 

«Now, my dear,” to Honora, “could 
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you not ask that delightful, curious old 
lady down stairs—your aunt, I believe— 
to come up and take a cup of this de- 
licious tea? I should so enjoy a cozy 
chat with her! She would find it much 
easier to become acquainted with, me 
thus, en déshabillé. What are you laugh- 
ing at, child?” 

Honora checked her laugh, but stopped, 
with a puzzled face, to stir the fire and 
lower the curtains before she went to 
execute her venturous errand. She 
found Madam Galbraith surrounded by 
a group of men, discussing the chances 
of coal in a new mine she had just opened. 
Her opinion was counted as heavier 
than that of most men in the county, 
usually, being weighted both by money 
and a broad, far-seeing business insight. 
She had made herself, too, what none 
of them were—a practical geologist. She 
was talking vehemently when Honora 
came in: 

“Our young men go scampering off 
to raise cattle in Texas, or lay out ague- 
land along the Wabash, and turn their 
backs on our own soil without once 
looking into it. It’s the richest land in 
the Union, sir! I knowit. Why, even 
the water of my creek yonder burns with 
fatness. Well, Honora, what is it?” as 
she pulled her sleeve. “Wants to see 
me, eh? In her own room?” a pleased 
softening coming over her whole face. 
“I see, poor child! She wants to make 
sure of my forgiveness,” under her breath. 
«Pray, excuse me, gentlemen.” 

Honora ran quickly before her. She 
met the housekeeper coming out of Mrs. 
Duffield’s room, and found that lady sip- 
ping her tea in an agitated manner, her 
cheek a trifle less deep in its peach- 
bloom. ~ 

« That is a most extraordinary woman, 
Miss Dundas. _I think she is a little de- 
ranged. She watched me in so peculiar 
a manner that I asked her if she had 
business with me, and she replied that 
she had hoped for my help, but that she 
feared she had trusted to a broken reed. 
She is a lunatic, evidently. I will speak 
to Madam Galbraith about her imme- 
diately.” 

«I hope you will not, Mrs. Duffield,” 
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eagerly. “She’s entirely sane. Why, 
she’s one of the few people I know who, 
I think, have something to do in the 
world. I’m very fond of her.” 

“Oh!” looking at Nora with an amused, 
palliating smile. «But you are so young, 
my dear! I assure you that she is de- 
ranged. People who think they have a 
mission, that way, get one idea in their 
brains and go butting their heads against 
everybody with it. You meet plenty of 
such people in the East. You may safely 
set down anybody who is very much in 
earnest as being unsound in their intel- 
lect. But here is your aunt,” rising 
and putting out her white hand with a 
winning smile. 

“Yes, I’m here. You may go down, 
Honora. Just ring for this tray to 
be taken away. So you wanted to see 
the old mother, child?” putting her big 
arm over the other woman’s shoulder 
and looking gently in her face. 

“Yes ; I thought it would be nice to 
have you here. Do take a cup of tea. 
I’m very fond of tea,” chirruped Mrs. 
Duffield. 


Are you, my dear? It always seemed 


a faddling kind of drink to me. I drink 
water. Sometimes home-brewed ale. 
Sit down, sit down.” She placed Tom’s 
wife back among the dainty frills of the 
blue chintz chair and looked down at 
her a minute, as she might at a pretty 
picture; then sat down herself in front 
of the fire, a hand on each knee, waiting 
for the servant to leave the room, her 
eyes bent thoughtfully on the floor, her 
face growing corrugated and stern. 

The door closed at last. She gave 
herself a mastiff-like shake, turning to 
the sweet-looking little woman, who lay 
back stirring the tea in the cup which 
she had retained, admiring its amber 
tint in the firelight. 

“You had something to tell me, my 
dear ? 

“No,” nodding brightly. « Nothing 
in especial. I thought we would talk 
of old times or friends in the neighbor- 
hood, perhaps. I have been a long time 
away.” 

Mary Jennings? The old lady 
gave one haughty sniff, then checked 
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herself. «You have suffered a great 
deal since then, they tell me,” with great 
gentleness in her masculine tones—“a 
great deal of poverty and want which 
never should have been the lot of my 
son’s wife. I’m glad that you chose to 
talk to me about it. I was afraid you 
might have some fear of the old dragon, 
even now.” 

The fresh-tinted face looked at her 
steadily over the cup until she had quite 
finished. «My dear Madam Galbraith,” 
Mrs. Duffield then said, calmly, «you 
have never suffered poverty or want, or 
you would know how silly it is to go 
back to rake up their ashes. J never 
do it,” and she lifted the spoon to her 
lips again with a firm hand. 

« You are very wise,” after a moment’s 
pause. “You'll think me a brute to 
drag it up again. I was unkind and 
unfeeling.” 

No, no!” 

«Yes, I was,” dogmatically. 
wished to talk to me of Tom?” 

Mrs. Duffield was silent a moment: 
then she drank all there was in the cup 
hastily, as if to check some words that 
would have risen to her lips. “No. I 
did not wish to speak of Tom,” slowly. 
«“ He was a dear, good fellow, and I was 
very fond of him. But we'll not talk of 


“You 


chim, if you please.” 


His mother looked at her long and 
shrewdly. “I believe you. I believe, 
whatever were your faults, that you were 
fond of him and tried to do your duty to 
him. I heard that you supported him 
during the last years by sewing—that 
no wife could be more faithful or for- 
bearing.” 

«“ By sewing, or sometimes by wash- 
ing,” in a matter-of-fact tone. «There 
was no merit about it. He was not 
able to work, and I was ; and we had to 
live. What a fine view of the mountain 
gap there is from that window !” 

“Not able to work? Whose fault 
was that?” in the identical bitter key 
with which she used to rate her drunken 
boy. “He gave up father and mother, 
and manhood itself, for liquor. And at 
the last to hang on to Mary Jennings’ 
hands for his food !” 
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«« Mary Jennings has never complained 
of him. I told you I would not talk of 
Tom, least of all malign him when he is 
dead. He was a good, generous fellow. 
He would have clothed me in velvets if 
he could.” 

“ He left it for another husband to do 
that,” savagely. 

«“ Yes. Captain Duffield always dressed 
me well. He had ample means, you 
know. But it was a matter of pride 
with him. I do not think, indeed, that 
my second husband was what you would 
call a generous man.” 

« Will you answer me some questions, 
freely and fully ?” 

«“ With pleasure,” smiling pleasantly. 

«.About your past life. It was partly 
for that reason I sent for you here.” 

The white forehead knit itself im- 
patiently for a moment, but only for a 
moment. She rose and placed her 
empty cup on the mantel-shelf, and then 
settled herself comfortably back. «I 
will tell you anything you wish to know. 
But let us be brief, please. I never go 
back to find trouble, and it is so wonder- 
fully pleasant here!” with a little shrug 

.of enjoyment through her graceful little 


y. 
“Is it, my dear? I hope you'll find 


it like home to you. I wish you to be 
happy here. I think you were fond of 
Tom.” 

“Oh, I am at home anywhere!” 
cheerily. 

“It was of your second marriage that 
I wished to speak,” for she had not 
courage to utter the real question aloud : 
now that the time had come, her heart 
seemed to choke and halt in the ponde- 
rous, steady beat which it had kept up 
for sixty years. She began far off from it. 

«My second marriage? You have 
heard some unkind stories of Captain 
Duffield, I suppose?” flushing a little. 
«“ There has been a great deal of gossip 
carried back here about him, and his 
abuse of me, but I will not discuss it. 
He is dead now, and these very clothes 
that I wear are paid for with his money. 
I don’t spare it in that way. I know he 
would be better satisfied to have it so. 
He had very good taste in dress.” 
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“Yes. The gossip says that that 
will account for your marrying him.” 

« That is unjust,” after a pause. 

« There is another cause given, which, 
perhaps, is nearer the truth: that you 
and your boy were starving, and you did 
it for his sake.” ‘ 

There was no answer. Mrs. Duffield 
had her face turned from her. 

«I do not ask you this to pain you, 
God knows! But I have a right to 
know something of my grandson,” 

“« Dallas is dead.” The voice sounded 
like that of another woman. 

«I do not believe that he is dead. I 
never believed it. I am a strong woman. 
I have great property. I can give to 
him more love and power in the world 
than a hundred weak women do to their . 
sons. I never believed God would leave 
me an old, dry, barren stock. I wish to 
know from you what manner of boy my 
grandson is, and how you lost him, as 
plainly and directly as you can tell me.” 

But Mrs. Duffield, instead of replying, 
got up and walked to the window from 
whence the mountain view opened, and 
stood there, her face resting on her 
hand, regardless of the heavy steps of 
Madam Galbraith walking impatiently 
to and fro. After a while she turned. 
The old woman could see no change in 
her face, and broke out again: 

“I believe you cannot understand the 
craving I have for that boy. He is the 
last chance for me that my flesh and 
blood shall live in the world. I’m a 
lonesome old woman at times. What you 
can understand is, that I need an heir. 
Honora is but a chit of a girl. I grudge 
the place to her. If my boy had lived, 
I could, have given him a pasition 
stronger than any man in the West.” 

Mrs. Duffield seated herself again, 
stretching out both her hands over the 
fire,as if she were chilly, When she 
spoke, it was with her ordinary courte- 
ous quiet. Something was lost from 
the quality of her voice, but Madam 
Galbraith’s ear was too coarse or care- 
less to discern it. 

“The place you could give him does 
not import anything now,” she said. 
«“ That was but a small matter.” 
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«You have not answered my ques- 

tion,” sternly. «I have a right to know 
something of the boy.” 

His mother hesitated before answer- 
ing. «Yes, you are Tom’s mother,” she 
said, at last, in a low tone. - “Well, there 
js not much to tell. When I married 
Captain Duffield, he promised that Dal- 
las should be reared as his own son.” 

«Out with the whole truth! You 
married him to keep the boy from want. 
Why did you not apply to me ?” 

«No, I would not do that. I was 
determined that Mary Jennings’ child 
never should come to you for alms. I 
had some spirit, some pride then, before 
my little boy died. ~Now—well, I think 
the world owes me some comfort and a 
living,” with a laugh which was not 
pleasant. 

“Goon. Dallas—?” 

_ «Captain Duffield did not keep his 
promise,” hurriedly. «He petted and 
fondled me at first, but he always hated 
the boy. He wasadevil! Then, when 
the abuse began to extend to me, Dallas 
fancied that it was on his account—that 
if he were gone, his mother would be 
taken into favor again. And then—” 

“What? Why do you stop ?” 

“He left me. He ran away,” stand- 
ing up and turning her face to her. 
Madam Galbraith drew back, startled, 
when she looked at it, and then put out 
her hand soothingly. 

“Is that all you want to know? I 
never have named my boy since he died 
until this day.” 

“One moment. He died ?” 

“I traced him to the coal-mines at 
Scranton. I thought I saw him the 
morning I came there, among the dig- 
gers, but that very night there was an 
explosion in the pits, and he was in 
them.” 

Madam Galbraith did not renew her 
offered sympathy. She went stalking 
up and down, her arms folded, mutter- 
ing at intervals in answer to her own 
thoughts. Mrs. Duffield looked up at 
her at last. . “I must ask you to let me 
have rest, Madam Galbraith. I must 
be alone.” 

“Certainly. I will leave you alone, 
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my dear. But tell me first, did you ever 
find that boy’s body ?” 

«“ No.” 

“Well, then—but no matter what I 
think. It’s all clear to me, however.” 

Mrs. Duffield waited until the door 
was closed behind her: then she locked 
and bolted it, and, throwing herself on 
the bed, cried long and bitterly. But 
silently, without either moan or sob: it 
dully seemed to her as if, with her dead 
boy, something in herself had died, for 
which she ought to make moan as much 
as for Dallas. She fell asleep after a 
while, tired out; but when, some hours 
afterwards, the great bell sounded for 
dinner, she arose refreshed, and began to 
dress carefully. It was a favorite dress 
that she wore that evening—a pale brown 
silk, with lace on the bosom and at the 
wrists, and at her throat a pearl clasp, 
to match a ring on her hand. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


THERE was a foot-bridge which cross- 
ed a mountain-stream within sight of the 
house ; and that evening, when the innu- 
merable lights began to twinkle from the 
windows just before dusk, a man was 
pacing to and fro on it, with slow, grave 
and somewhat uncertain steps. The 
athletic build of the man—his features, 
cut in a few bold and fine lines, as if by 
a master’s hand, who intended the face 
to express a great thought, should, to 
be in keeping, have carried with them 
a certain elasticity, vim, buoyancy. But 
his voice, when he bade « Good-day” to 
some passers-by, was marked by the 
same slow gravity and uncertainty as 
his motions, and his look had a curious, 
hesitating quality in it, as of a man set 
down in an unknown world, who held 
his own force in reserve, and tested the 
worth of the place or people who came 
beneath his eye. Now and then, how- 
ever, he stretched his arms and drew 
vigorous breaths of the nipping air, sud- 
denly looking up to the mountain as if 
air and mountains were new to him: keen 
pleasure flashing into his face; but it 
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was observable that he neither sang nor 
whistled at these times, as a young man 
would be apt to do, gayly; that he kept 
the fur czp which he wore closely drawn 
over his forehead, not removing it to the 
passers-by, in the country fashion ; even 
clasping his bare hands behind him, when 
they came up, nervously, as if his flesh 
were in some sort disgraced, and he con- 
cealed it even from himself. As the dusk 
came on, he stopped from time to time, 
shading his eyes and looking intently up 
the road that led to the long, lighted front 
of the Galbraith homestead; but it was 
not until the moon began to whiten 
the edges of the distant mountains, and 
throw their melancholy shadows over 
the sloping farms and glistening creeks 
below, that he saw a small, cloaked 
figure crossing a stubble-field toward 
him, the only moving object in the lonely 
twilight. 

He was in the shadow when he first 
saw her, and came hurriedly out into the 
moonlight to meet her. It had become 
a fault of the man, perhaps, to dislike 
concealment—to drag everything into 
too open a light. The woman was short 
and solidly built, dressed in some dull 
brown color, as he perceived when she 
pulled off her cloak, which she did when 
she saw him, hastily, as if stifled and 
feverish from repressed excitement. 
When she: came up to him, however, 
she put out her hands without any show 
of haste. 

“ Lizzy ?” 

“Yes, Dallas.” But in spite of her 
quiet, her eyes passed over his face with 
the hunger with which they might look 
at one given back to her from the grave. 

After that first greeting, they walked, 
side by side, silently down the road to 
the pier of the little bridge. He stopped 
there. 

“ Take off your hood, Lizzy.” 

She obeyed him, going out where the 
white light fell full on her prim figure 
and face. Something like his old quiz- 
zical smile came up on his face as he 
looked over the smooth hair, the black 
silk apron, the knitting stuck in its 
sheath. For five years Elizabeth Byrne 
had been planning and looking forward, 
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in her sensible, practical way, to this 
night, when the boy should be free 
again: now it had come she could have 
cried and sobbed over him like any 
other hysterical woman. But she only 
took his hand up suddenly. 

“It’s just the old Lizzy, Dallas,” and 
then let it fall again. 

He nodded gravely. Presently he 
put out his hand, unseen by her, and felt 
with his finger and thumb the little 
shawl which she wore, one of Mana- 
squan weaving, with the same slow, 
amused smile. 

«I knew I would find you as you 
are,” he said. «After the first letter 
you sent to me, in the worst days I 
thought of you as the one thing un- 
altered in the world to me.” 

She listened eagerly, her head bent 
down, noting every slowly-pronounced 
word or inflection of tone, as if by it 
she sought to read something that was 
hid beneath. 

“I meant to tell you, Lizzy, to-night, 
all that I owed to you.” 

«No, Dallas, no.” 

“No. Only this: that twice, when all 
my own courage and strength were gone, 
and I had the means in my hand to rid 
myself of the hell I was in, I lived on, 
only that I might not disappoint you.” 

“That is over. You will make the 
best of your life now, for my sake ?” 

“For my own—for my own, Lizzy,” 
with a manly heartiness in his voice 
that warmed the blood in her heart. 
“I’m but a young man. It came to me 
suddenly one day, when I had been there 
but a year, how young I was, the strength 
and health that was in me, the long life 
that was before me to fight down what- 
ever it was that had dragged me back.” 

«“ The devil, Dallas,” nodding senten- 
tiously. «It is Satan who brings for- 
tune as unjust as yours was on any man.” 

“ Whatever it is, is strongest in the 
world, Lizzy—call it God, or devil, as 
you will. If a man succeeds, it is by 
virtue of his own skill or honesty or 
virtue ; though, in spite of these, he can’t 
keep out disease or death at the last. 
I’ve had some time to think it over. 
But I did not come here to argue theology 
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with you. I determined that day to 
make the best of my life, and I’ve not 
lost an hour since in whining or in idle- 
ness.” 

Whenever he spoke, she fell into the 
same observant, watchful attitude. He 
noted it anxiously. “Why do you listen 
to me?” hastily. «Have I caught the 
prison-accent? I used some foul or 
vulgar word without knowing it ?” 

« It was not your accent I thought of. 
But there is a great change in it. You 
speak English: correctly, as far as I know. 
But with effort—as a foreigner would.” 

He gave a pleased, boyish laugh. «I 
tell you, Lizzy, I’ve had myself in train- 
ing since that day. Night and day, in 
the vilest ward of the Albany prison. 
There has not been a look or a word or 
a thought with which I have not tried to 
work up out of that slough, to make a 
man of myself. What to avoid was 
plain enough: it was the very air I 
breathed. The chaplain was very kind. 
He got me off hours from work, gave 
me books besides those which you sent 
to me—books on my old drudgery, 
chemistry, and the like. Drudgery, but 
somehow I could not live without it.” 

«The five years have not been alto- 
gether a gap in your life, then ?” 

“No. But after to-night we'll speak 
of them no more.” He was silent. 
Presently, a hickory bough, on which he 
had been leaning, snapped, as if it were 
a strawin his hand. He threw it down, 
turning to her again: «So much of my 
life was given up to—let us say justice. 
I will not begrudge any sacrifice I made. 
But it is done with now. To-morrow I 
will begin again, a new man. I am 
not so far behind my fellows.” 

Still the same eager watchfulness 
when he spoke, a silent scrutiny of 
something apart from and below the 
meaning of what he said. He was con- 
scious of it, uneasily. 

“You find me altered, Lizzy ?” 

“I have scarcely yet seen your face,” 
evasively. 


He put up his hand to remove the 


cap, but let it fall again. “Some other 
time,” he said, hurriedly—«some other 
time.” 
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“Why did you never admit me to see 
you, Galbraith? I came with a permit 
three times, and was turned away by 
your wish, they said?” 

“Did you think I would be seen by 
you—there? You do not understand 
men, Lizzy,” with a bitter laugh, and 
then was silent. 

He fell into this grave silence at the 
end of every sentence, as though a diffi- 
‘cult, useless task was over, of which he 
was glad to be free. The poor Mana- 
squan girl began to think she did not un- 
derstand men. Five years ago, a wrong, 
which seemed to her more cruel than 
death, had been done to this boy, of 
whom she was fond; and because she 
was fond of him, or for some deeper 
reason, it had been plain to her that the 
wrong must be atoned for. What she 
had done to this end, what given up, she 
only knew. She had looked, to-day, to 
receive the boy, the wreck of what he 
was, in body and mind; diseased, re- 
vengeful, vicious, perhaps: She was 
prepared for that. It was in her to care 
for him during the rest of her life with 
a mother’s tenderness. It seemed to 
her but just that she, of all other people 
living, should do this thing. 

But it was a man that was before her ; 
strong, heady, reticent ; swayed, she saw, 
by some dominant purpose, which she 
could not discern; with all his old out- 
ward frankness, yet holding his own and 
her secret thoughts in check. He, 
“passing through the valley of misery,” 
had found in it a well from which he 
drank stronger waters than any she had 
known; whether good or ill, she had no 
means to know. ‘His tone, his manner, 
his look were unanswering to her. 

«Women like me can hardly under- 
stand a man,” she broke out impetuously ; 
“but I have instinct, like a dog, Dallas ; 
and though you should not say a word 
of it to me, I know that I have made 
a mistake. I can serve you but little. 
You’re no longer the same clay that I 
am: you’ve grown beyond and outside 
of me. My plans may do you harm, if 
they touch you at all.” 

“Is it so, Lizzy? Then it is I who 
am in fault,” with a good-tempered, 
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soothing smile. «What plans have you 
made? Had Iasharein them? How 
is it that you are here ?” his tone abruptly 
changing. «I thought of you always as 
at—the old place. Married, perhaps,” 
with studied composure. 

«No; I am not married. Nothing 
has happened to me of which I could 
make a story for you. You know why 
I wrote for you to come here? You 
will trust me that I did the best I knew, 
however it may end ?” 

“I trusted you, or I would not have 
come. All the money I have made 
there barely sufficed to buy these cheap 
clothes and bring me here. I’ve 
learned to count the cents, yonder, you 
see.” 

She hesitated. «You did not receive 
a package from me, then?” 

“Yes,” gravely. “But I can take 
nothing from you but advice, Lizzy. I 
am a man, now.” 

“I hope you will not let your pride 
hinder my plans, Dallas,” timidly. «Do 
you know where you are?” 

“Yes,” quietly. «I learned it to-day. 
This is the Galbraith land, that should 
have been my father’s, and, some day, 
mine. That is his mother’s house yon- 
der?” 

“Yes.” 

«You wrote that there was an opén- 
ing here for me. Did you bring me to 
ask alms of her ?” 

“Not alms. Hear reason, Dallas,” 
catching his arm. “You brought your 
pictures with you? You believe still in 
the talent you have ?” 

“I’ve had nothing to shake my faith 
in it,’ his voice growing pleased and 
confident. «Genius or not, no prison 
was able to bar it out from me. The 
pictures were called wonders in their 
way. I,” hesitating, “had difficulty in 
their making.” 

«“ Madam Galbraith is a lavish patron, 
Dallas. She is no mean judge of art, 
they tell me. Her money rusts in her 
hands; and she uses it at times to edu- 
cate poor young men. Since I have 
known her she has sent a painter and 
musician both to study in Rome.” 

He listened silently as she stammered 
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through. “And, as I supposed, you 
wish me to share in her bounty?” 

“I wish you to share in what is your 
own,” energetically. «You are the heir. 
You have a right to the very sums which 
she is squandering.” 

«In a word, I am the last of the Gal- 
braiths. I heard to-day that she has 
chosen as her heir an innocent yo 
girl. Look at this.” He drew off his 
cap and let the light fall on tie close 
shaven head and on a brass ticket which 
he wore inside of his coat, on which 
was engraven a number. “Jam a con- 
vict. Number seventy-nine. For five 
years I have had no name nor place in 
the world other than that label and the 
crime attached to it. Am I in a fit case 
to claim my inheritance?” The grave 
reasonableness in his voice alarmed and 
dismayed her, being beyond her compre- 
hension. She made a woman’s answer 
by pulling at the ticket with tears in her 
eyes, as though the years of which it 
was the sign could be destroyed with it. 
It made his prison-life real to her for the 
first time. 

He put her back gently. «No; I 
wish to wear it still. I have a reason.” 

Lizzy sat down on a heap of stones and 
said nothing. It did not matter whether 
she ever spoke again, she thought. Her 
plan had been that ‘she would bring 
Madam Galbraith and her heir together 
by means of his skill as an artist, and 
that, when occasion came, the discovery 
would be made and he would be lifted 
at once into the purple and sunshine; 
marry Honora, perhaps, and end all like 
a fortunate fairy-tale. The plan had 
seemed to her commonplace and prac-. 
tical: now it stood in its true light—@ , 
womanish, weak, fanciful vagary. She 
looked up when he began to speak again 
slow and deliberately : 


“I have a reason for keeping that » 


prison-life before me, and for making 
what hasty strides I can towards fortune. 
I can push my way in the drug businéss. 


I know what the books can teach me, 


and there’s a place where I can get a 
foothold. But that will be slow, and 
hard work. Now these—” he touched 
a small roll which he carried with a sud- 
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den lightening in his face. “If I have 
any power, it is as an artist. If.she 
were to buy them at a liberal price, it 
would enable me to follow my art for 
life. It would help me sooner to my 
other purpose.” 

« You will conquer both fortune and 
fame, Dallas. Some day you will 
marry—” But she had put the fancy 
about Honora aside. The man moved 
and talked laboriously, painfully mould- 
ing himself into some fancied likeness of 
a gentleman. 

«I have not thought of marriage since 
Iwasa boy. There is a woman, if she 
be not dead, whom I would like to see 
before I die—when I make myself a 
man of whom she would not be 
ashamed.” 

Lizzy’s heart suffered a sudden qualm 
as she thought of his mother yonder at 
the house, and of what she was. What 
if she had searched out these kinsfolk 
of his, and dragged him here to face them, 
only to work ill? 


But she would risk it. «Are those the 


— ?» Come with them, then, to 


Madam Galbraith ;” and drawing her 
cloak about her, she went on before, 
hastily, without giving him time to answer. 
Dallas followed, in his usual slow, hesita- 
ting gait, covering his pictures with his 
coat to protect them from the dampness 
as tenderly as a mother would her baby. 
She saw him several times, as they 
went, stoop and dig out some root with 
his fingers, as if the old habit were too 
strong for him ; tasting them, and smell- 
ing the mould on his fingers with a long 
breath: once, when he saw that she de- 
tected him, he got up hastily with a 
s@ervous laugh, saying, “I beg your par- 
“don. I begin to understand that I am 
a free man.” 


_ CHAPTER X. 


THEY entered the house by a side- 
door. The: long Thanksgiving dinner 
was over: through the 
dows they caught glimpsés of loaded 
tables spread for the farm and house 
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servants, for it was the old lady’s whim 
that all her friends and laborers on these 
high holidays should eat under her roof, 
and of the same food : the best she could 
give them. 

Coming in from the solitude and dark- 
ness without, they plunged at once into 
an excess of light and warmth almost 
offensive. Lizzy hurried through the 
narrow, darkest halls to her own room, 
Dallas following her slowly. Each open 
door he passed framed a glowing pic- 
ture: the deserted dining-room, gaudy 
with china, broken fruit and dripping 
wax-lights ; the dim, quiet library ; some 
young girls dancing in the great hall; 
sad pictures, strange and unfamiliar to 
him. How strange, or burdened with 
what significance of his loss, Lizzy, in 
her haste, did not consider, until, with 
her hand on the lock of her own door, 
she turned and looked at the pale face 
of the tall man who waited behind her 
with his bundle under his arm. She 
drew him in, and tried in her tactless 
way to show how awful was the pity in 
her heart for him. 

«I should not have brought you here. 
I did not think how you had lost all 
these things.” 

«No matter. It will come right.” 

But she persisted: “I did not think 
what it would cost you to find your 
father’s house what it is, and you a con- 
vict. You have had hard luck, Dallas.” 

« There is no such thing as luck. It 
is something that fights against us. Let 
me sell my pictures now and go.” 

She looked at the homely, powerful 
face, at the coarse, ill-fitting clothes, the 
brass ticket on his coat, and her heart 
failed her. How could she take this 
man down to them, and say, “Here is 
your son.” Let him first have the 
chance to make the man of himself he 
purposed. 

«Give me the pictures,” she said. 
« Wait for me here.” 

In a few moments she opened the 
door again. “You must go down, Dal- 
las. Madam Galbraith will see you her- 
self.” He went before her now, grave 
and silent. It seemed to her, as she 
followed him with trembling, cowardly 
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steps, that the factitious, gentlemanly air 
which he had sought to acquire disap- 
peared from him. She caught a glimpse 
of the wide, firm mouth, the sane, dark- 
blue eyes: this was more like the old 
Dallas she knew, who used to go slinging 
through the woods, his basket strapped 
upon his back. 

«Where am I to go?” pausing in the 
great hall. She pointed to the open 
door of the library, where Madam Gal- 
braith stood in front of a low, clear fire, 
and then followed him, far behind. 

Dallas went in alone. He stopped 
where the shadows of the great book- 
cases fell heavily. She was leaning for- 
ward, her knuckles resting on the gaudily- 
colored canvas that was spread out on 
the table before her, while she inspected 
it contemptuously. So this was the test 
to which her charity was to be brought 
before night—a case of unappreciated 
genius! Some needy kinsman of her 
housekeeper’s, doubtless: she had not 
forgotten her insolence of the morning. 

She looked up at the tall figure in the 
shadow, contracting her eyes to see him 
better. But it did not matter what he 
was: she had nothing for him. 

«You are the person who was men- 
tioned to me as in need of assistance ?” 

There was no answer for a moment. 

“No. I asked for no alms.” 

A thin, quiet-looking gentleman, read- 
ing by a lamp in the corner, laid down 
his paper suddenly as Dallas spoke, look- 
ing nervously toward him ; but, after a 
moment’s doubtful pause, adjusted his 
spectacles again and went back to his 
Times. 

«No alms, eh?” with a satirical smile, 
passing her forefinger over the picture. 
“Your wings are stronger than those of 
‘most young geniuses. I find them usu- 
ally quite willing to accept a gratuity— 
for the sake of art.” 

«I brought you my pictures to sell. 
I wish to take nothing from you unless 
I give you your money’s worth.” 

Her manner instantly changed. She 
took up the canvas, scanning it for a few 
minutes attentively and not unkindly. 
« Then our business is speedily closed. 
I will not buy the pictures. That is all?” 
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«“ That is all.” Dallas did not move 
to reclaim them, but stood absently look- 
ing at his father’s mother, forgetting al- 
most to breathe in his intentness. A 
curious instinct of kinship took posses- 
sion of him, looking at her: in his large- 
boned, muscular body, which he inherited 
from her; in the bluntness, the fierce 
temper, the quick, generous blood. All 
shame was gone from him for the mo- 
ment, and out of his old Manasquan life 
simple-hearted Galbraith, struggling to 
be a man, felt himself her son, and alto- 
gether worthy of her. 

“You hope to maintain yourself by 
your art ?” 

“Yes,” as if waking from a stupor, 
«I mean to do it.” 

“Then I will be plain with you, young 
man. Your fate may depend on it, and 
some day you will thank me for my can- 
dor.” She paused abruptly, as the sound 
of some one singing came from an ad- 
joining room. The voice was a singu- 
larly clear and natural one, the song mere 
snatches of some old ditty, chanted care- 
lessly, but there was a strange flavor of 
heat and pathos in it. Madam Galbraith 
held up her hand attentively. When it 
ceased, she said to her husband : 

“It is a wonderful gift, James. It 
startles me, sometimes, coming from so 
dull a child. Though Honora is affection- 
ate—affectionate,” waiting with a pleased 
smile for the approaching footsteps. Dal- 
las and his fate, which she meant to con- 
trol, had dropped altogether out of her 
mind. They heeded him no more than 
if he had been a stock standing there. 

The trifling neglect woke him with a 
shock to his real self. His place for life 
was fixed. What was he, with the prison 
brand on him and through him, the mea- 
gre education which he had acquired out 
of odd books in the hulks, to these peo- 
ple? He would turn his back on them 
and go down where he belonged. The 
struggle was hopeless: one-third of his 
life was gone in it already. 

The door opposite to him opened and 
the singer came in, and, with a surprised 
look at finding the library occupied, went 
over and stood by her uncle. Only a 
simple, embarrassed young girl ; but it 
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seemed fitting to Dallas that she should 
have sent music before her to announce 
her coming. 

Remember, he was just clear from the 
gangs of the Albany penitentiary, made 
up from the vilest slums of New York: 
for five years he had not looked on a 
young, pure woman. She came to him, 
too, at a moment when his brain was 
quickened unnaturally with repressed 
thoughts and passions. The effect was 
strange and lasting. Whatever famished, 
vague longing had been in him for that 
part of God’s world which was pure and 
tender and holy, woke at the sight of 
her into an instant, inexorable pain ; cried 
out within him, as the spirit which pos- 
sessed the man whose dwelling was 
among the tombs, with a hunger for 
which he had no words. It was not 
woman or love which she alone sug- 
gested to him. She seemed to be the 
very type of that life from which he felt 
himself this moment to be shut out by 
his wrong for ever. There was no trifle 
which he did not note, the dim-lighted, 
scholastic room that framed her, the deli- 
cate, fleecy dress, the face, wonderful in 
its truth and childlike content with life. 
By some subtle instinct he understood 
at a glance the full relation between her 
and the old man on whose shoulder she 
rested. He too was fit to be their 
friend—one of a company from which 
all the world might be shut out. 

With that thought he turned his back 
on them suddenly. Madam Galbraith 
resumed her interrupted lecture, aneng 
her throat : 

“TI think it but right to warn you of 
your defeat, young man. There is not 
‘a single evidence of power in these pic- 
tures. They are weak and turgid in de- 
sign, and faulty in execution. You have 
not the first idea of the art. Give up the 
palette and go to breaking stones on the 
turnpike, and it will serve you better in 
the end.” 

«Hannah !” remonstrated a mild voice 
behind her. 

She placed the picture before him by 
way of reply. Mr. Galbraith held it to 
the light a moment, and then shook his 
head gravely. 
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“T fear that there is but little promise 
here,” gently. «Stay. What coloring 
is this which you have used, sir ?” 

Dallas hesitated. “I worked under 
difficulties. The colors were extracted 
from bits of woolen cloth, earths and 
vegetables which fell in my way.” 

Honora stooped over her uncle’s shoul- 
der eagerly. Madam Galbraith took one 
canvas again with a muttered “Tut! tut!” 
of surprise, inspected it for a moment, 
and then turned towards him, rapping 
on the table. «That pleases me!” vig- 
orously. «There’s no genius there, but 
there’s wonderful persistence. I think 
well of you, sir! There is something 
better than genius in a man who tries to 
work out his worldly salvation through 
slow patience like that. How long were 
you in making those poor daubs ?” 

He was so long silent that they all 
looked at him curiously. Madam Gal- 
braith repeated the question more gently 
than before. 

“How long?” dully, bringing his 
thoughts back a long way. “I think 
it was but five years that I worked at 
them. But I was a boy when I began 
them in Manasquan—I had many friends 
there. Now— I think much of my life 
has gone down into those poor daubs, 
madam; and I fear it never will come 
to me again.” 

«And you worked, thinking that they 
were well done—that you had genius— 
all the time ?” 

Hannah !” 

“TI mean to do something for the boy, 
James. But this interests me. What 
plans had you, if you succeeded? What 
did you aim at, eh ?” 

Now, Dallas, standing among them, 
ill-clothed, the jail-bird consciousness 
heavy on every limb and thought, afraid 
to speak lest some vulgar word should 
mark him, was conscious that his secret 
aim had been good and high. It was 
weak and worldly to assert it—to force 
himself up by it for a moment to their 
level. But it was natural; and he did it, 
watching eagerly Madam Galbraith’s eyes 
for approval : 

«I have had great difficulties, in mak- 
ing my pictures—in making myself any- 
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thing I would be. I have had difficulties 
all my life. When I painted those pic- 
tures there were people about me whose 
chances had been worse than mine. I 
could not get away from the sight of 
them. They were before me night and 
day. I could not speak to them nor 
help them.” 

As his voice grew steadier and changed 
in tone, Mr. Galbraith laid down his pa- 
per and watched him keenly ; but Dallas 
still stood in the shadow. He went on 
slowly, choosing his words : 

“One thinks many thoughts in five 
years of silence. It is like going down 
into the grave and looking back on one’s 
life. I hoped to succeed in painting. 
My pictures were called wonderful. I 
still think there is something in them.” 

«Humph! Go on.” 

«I never expect to marry or to love, 
as other men do. There are reasons. 
But one must have a plan; and mine 
was, when I had succeeded, to save as 
manyas I could from the difficulties which 
I had known. _I thought of taking little 
children out of the slough where I was, 


and doing what I could for them.” 
But he was rewarded by no kindling 


in the old woman’s eye. She was in- 
tolerant of anybody’s charity but her own. 

« Little children, eh? And youa hearty 
young fellow! Whining about the sores 
on society! Goto work; marry a healthy 
girl in your own class, and make your own 
children what they should be. There’s 
no better work for any man or woman. 
Now, Ill tell you what I’ll do. You 
must have some knowledge of chemistry 
to have worked out this trumpery,” point- 
ing to the pictures. “Go to my woolen 
mills. They are ten miles down the river. 
I’ll give you a line to the overseer. They 
can make use of you in the dyeing de- 
partment. A low place at first, probably. 
But the point is here: Mr. Galbraith 
and I employ a great many people, di- 
rectly, and in concerns in which we are 
stockholders—mechanics, sheep and cat- 
tle-raisers in the West, and professional 
men. My rule is—for he leaves the 
business to me—that capacity only shall 
command place. I will keep my eye on 
you, and I am much mistaken in you if 
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you do not rise rapidly. You can go 
now. Honora, have you done studying 
those pictures? Elizabeth 

Lizzy came from the door. 

“You can take the letter to the young 
man. I will write to Mr. Vogt to-mor- 
row.” 

«It does not need,” said Dallas, 
quietly, yet speaking directly to the wo- 
man whom he knew to be his father’s 
mother, and stopping now to choose no 
words. «It would be better for me and 
for you if you touched my fate no far- 
ther. I will be made and unmade no 
more as a puppet. I have been thrown 
to and fro like a football in the world by 
one chance and another since I was born. 
Surely it is time that what strength and 
purpose I have should count for some- 
thing in my life.” 

Madam Galbraith made no reply. 
Something in the low, passionate tones 
seemed to stun her with a sudden re- 
membrance. She put out her hand to 
silence him, looked at her husband as 
for protection, not against Dallas, but 
some ghost which his words had raised. 
He went on in the same repressed voice: 

“For you, some day, knowing what I 
am, you may wish you had dealt with 
me differently. It does not matter now. 
You were unjust to me—unjust to my 
talent. You jeered at the one good pur- 
pose I had. You think you know men. 
Yet you would have given a place of 
trust and security to a felon.” 

Mr. Galbraith rose, and, putting his 
wife quietly aside, went into the shadow 
where Dallas stood, looking at him stead- 
ily before he spoke. He did a strange 
thing, too—took the man’s hand in his 
delicate fingers, and held it a moment, 
as though he tested something by that 
means. 

«You were a convict ?” 

“Yes.” 

« For what crime ?” 

“ Forgery.” 

Mr. Galbraith was silent a moment 
before the next question: “Were you 
guilty ?” 

“No.” 

«Why do you suffer the man to palter 
with you, James?” demanded Madam 
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Galbraith, sternly. “A criminal never 
before has crossed my threshold with 
my consent. There is no hope for a 
man who has once sinned, in my judg- 
ment. Go to your room, Honora. This 
is no place for you.” 

Dallas did not glance at the girl. «I 
was not guilty,” he reiterated, looking 
directly into the eyes of the old man. 

At that, Honora stopped, near to the 
door, with a dreadful pity in her face, 
close to the indistinct figure in the cor- 
ner, that was to her, so far, little more 
than a voice and great trouble, such as she 
never had met with in the world before. 

“You are blind!” cried Lizzy, passion- 
ately, going up to Madam Galbraith. 
«You are blind and cruel. You play 
with the soul of this boy, and think it 
is sport. But it is your own heart that 
will suffer in the end.” 

Galbraith laid his steady hand on her 
arm to quiet her. 

“Blind I assuredly was,” said Madam 
Galbraith, calmly looking down at the 
pale little woman before her, “not to 
guess at the character of the man from 
his whining philanthropy. Why, too, 
would an honest man stand back in the 
dark and hide his face in that manner? 
We have had enough of this. What 
does the man matter to us?” But still 
she hesitated ; for when once her hands 
had meddled in the control of any man’s 
life, for good or ill, it chagrined her to 
let it go. Mr. Galbraith walked slowly 
to and fro, near to his grandson, his 
hands clasped behind him, his head sunk 
on his breast. He halted when Dallas 
spoke to him, silent and watchful. 

“You are right in your judgment,” 
he said, still looking steadfastly in the 
old man’s face, which seemed strangely 
worn and gray. “Luck, as the world 
has it, has gone against me, so far as 
to bring me in guilty as a thief. So that 
I matter nothing to you.” For the first 
time his eyes went wistfully about the 
room, and rested on Honora. «I matter 
nothing to you or yours ?” 

Something in the man’s voice held 
them all silent: it was as if he plead for 
his life with a Judge invisible to them— 
beyond and above them. 
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He turned to the door at last. «Let 
it be so. The prison was not death, as 
I thought it would be when I went into 
it. There are other lives, thank God, 
than this which you live. But I wish 
that one among you had believed in me 
and thought me an honest man.” 

Honora, standing near the door, came 
up to him with the picture in her hand. 
“T believe in you,” she said. 

Honora!” 

But Mr. Galbraith put out his arm 
before his wife. “Let the girl alone,” 
he said, sternly. 

She did not hear them: she trembled 
very much, though not with fear, and 
stood silent before Dallas, who drew 
back from her. : 

“I never knew there was anything 
like—like this in the world before,” 
stretching out her hands toward him. 
“I can do nothing. I cannot help you. 
Only, I believe that every word you have 
said is true, if you care to know that.” 

Dallas stood erect. He thought he 
had answered her, but, instead, his eyes 
only devoured her face with a meaning 
which neither he nor she understood. 
She laid down the picture, and then, as 
she was turning away, offered him her 
hand—a rare sign of equality for Honora 
to make to man or woman. He hesi- 
tated a moment. «I think I am fit to 
take your hand,” he said, gravely, hold- 
ing the pure, warm little palm firmly in 
his own. 

The door closed behind her. «It is 
time this matter was ended,” said Mad- 
am Galbraith, savagely. «There is 
nothing more to be said.” 

“Nothing more.” He took up the 
pictures which lay rolled on a chair, and 
was turning away, when a curtain at the 
opposite end of the room was pushed 
aside, and a clear voice cried: “The 
Colonel tells me you have bten enacting 
a bit of a tragedy. You talk loudly. 
Had you really a dreadful convict here?” 
A lady, in a soft brown silk, with lace 
edging it, and a pearl ring on her hand, 
came in smiling, and, still hidden by the 
sombre shadows of the fire-lighted room, 
Dallas Galbraith faced his mother. 
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THE CRYSTAL WEDDING. 


THE CRYSTAL WEDDING. 
I. 


THE WIFE SPEAKS. 


Husband, to-day, could you and I behold 
The sun that brought us to our bridal morn, 
Rising so splendid in the winter sky 
e thought fair spring returned), when we were wed ; 
ould the shades vanish from these fifteen years, 
Which stand like columns guarding the approach 
To that great temple of the double soul 
That is as one—would you turn back, my dear, 
And, for the sake of Love’s mysterious dream, 
As old as Adam and as sweet as Eve, 
Take me, as I took you, and once more go 
Towards that goal which none of us have reached? 
Contesting battles which but prove .a loss, 
The victor vanquished by the wounded one; 
Teaching each other sacrifice of self, 
True immolation to the marriage bond: 
Learning the joys of birth, the woe of death, 
Leaving in chaos all the hopes of life— 
Heart-broken! yet with courage pressing on 
For fame and fortune, artists needing both ? 
Or, would you rather—lI will acquiesce— 
Since we must choose what is, and are grown gray, 
Stay in life’s desert, watch our setting sun, 
Calm as those statues in Egyptian sands, 
Hand clasping hand, with patience and with peace, 
Wait for a future which contains no past? 


II. 


THE HUSBAND SPEAKS. 


Dearest, though I have sung a many songs, 
Yet have I never sung one from my heart, 
Save to thee only—and such private songs 
Are as the silent, secret kiss of Love! 

My heart, I say, so sacred was, and is, 

I kept, I keep it, from all eyes but thine, 
Because it is no longer mine, but thine, 
Given thee for ever, when I gave myself 
That winter morning—was it years ago? 
To me it seems the dream of yesterday ! 
You have not lost the face I married then, 
Albeit a trifle paler—not to-night— 

Nor I the eyes that saw then, and see still, 
What every man should see in her he weds! 
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I wander... 


. wisely, let me; since my words 


Conceal what none but you and I should know— 
The love I bear you, who have been, and are— 
Strong in the strength and weakness of your sex— 
Queen of my household, mistress of my heart, 

My children’s mother, and my always friend ; 

In one word, sweet—sweetest of all words—Wife ! 


EUROPEAN 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON—FENIANISM. 


LONDON, January, 1868. 

HE Emperor of the French is no 

longer the master in France. M. 
Dupanloup, the well-known Bishop of 
Orleans, took him by the throat and 
holds him tightly in his iron grasp. An 
imperium in imperio, or, as the Specta- 
tor expresses it, a territory within which 
the king’s writ does not run, this is the 
claim which the Clericals have, in the 
«Corps Législatif” of France, triumph- 
antly asserted. The Second Empire has 
met with its Furce Caudine. 

So strange, at first sight, is the cha- 
racter of the sacerdotal victory, so por- 
tentous are the consequences it involves, 
that nothing can be more interesting 
than a searching inquiry into the causes 
that led to it and a clear statement of 
the way in which it was won. 

. On the morrow of the “coup d’état” 
of December, Napoleon had found the 
French nation divided into two opposite 
forces—the Clericals on one side, and 
the Liberals, with the Republicans in the 
vanguard, on the other. The question 
was to which of these two parties he 
should apply for support. Socialism had 
been made with great success the bug- 
bear of the middle classes: numbers of 
ignorant people had been terrified into 
voting away their liberties. But the 
phantasmagoria was not likely to last. It 
was also with great success that fraud 
and military violence had been resorted 
to. But he must govern for the army 
who governs by the army—a hard bond- 


age. The self-appointed chief of sol- 
diers bribed into butchery was not him- 
self a soldier. What the modern Pre- 
torians had done, they could, as the 
Prztorians of old, at any moment undo. 
It was therefore necessary that, out of 
the military pale, a fulcrum should be 
provided. 

Now, of the two parties above-men- 
tioned—Clericals and Liberals—the latter 
was, in many respects, the stronger. It 
comprised the better-educated portion 
of the middle classes; it had a firm hold 
on the working men; its influence in 
every large town was unmatched; in 
Paris it reigned supreme; it enlisted the 
sympathies of the young, of the coura- 
geous, of all those whose aspirations 
were lofty, and the convictions, acquired 
by study, of all those who looked for- 
ward to the never-stopping development 
of mankind: in fact, it constituted the 
very marrow of the nation. Unfortu- 
nately, from the very nature of its com- 
ponent parts, it lacked organization, dis- 
cipline and unity of purpose; its leaders 
differed in opinion from one another on 
matters of political economy and social 
science; nor was every one able to keep 
pace with his companion-in-arms. 

With the Clerical party it was just the 
reverse. Although led by the priests 
and backed by the peasantry, it could 
not have for a moment stood its ground— 
chiefly composed, as it was, of the old 
ladies and the fetits-maitres of the fau- 
bourg St. Germain in Paris, and of such 


if 
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descendants of an effete nobility as still 
remained in the provinces—had it not 
derived a real strength from the crafty 
organization of the Catholic Church, and 
from that principle of unreflecting, blind 
obedience which enabled its members to 
feel, to think and to act like one man. 

But Napoleon had no choice. After 
having struck a deadly blow at parlia- 
mentary government, after having has- 
tened to the throne by a path red with 
the blood of freemen, he could not dream 
of throwing himself upon the Liberal 
party. His tenure of power had to be 
in keeping with his seizure of it. He 
was doomed to use tyrannically the force 
of which he had violently taken posses- 
sion; for, in the words of Tacitus: 
“Imperium flagitio acquisitum nemo un- 
quam bonis artibus exercuit.” Vo man 
ever well administered an empire won 
by crime. 

And so Napoleon gave himself up to 
the clergy; restoring the Pantheon to 
them, glorying in the name of the Eldest 
Son of the Church, committing education 
to the Jesuits, and allowing chairs of 
philosophy to be suppressed, the primary 
teachers to be beggared, the University 
to be degraded. How differently he was 
dealing, at the same time, with the most 
determined adversaries of the priesthood, 
I need not recall to mind. One might 
almost say that the history of the ear- 
liest days of his reign is the martyrology 
of the Republicans. 

Still, there are those who praise him 
for having kept the scales hung evenly 
between the two contending parties. 
They mistake the appearance for the 
reality. It is true, Napoleon took care 
to adopt such language as might soothe 
the feelings of the most credulous por- 
tion of the revolutionary party, and 
wheedle them into supposing that he 
had not altogether repudiated his origin— 
not altogether forgotten how closely the 
fortunes of his own family were con- 
nected with the French Revolution ; that 
he was not, after all, inimical to modern 
ideas ; and that, once free from the pres- 
sure of circumstances, he would fulfill 
his promise to “crown the edifice,” by 
giving freedom its due. Thus, whilst 


trampling upon the very last spark of 
the liberties of France, he was loud in 
proclaiming the principles of 1789. Again, 
whilst styling himself emperor “through 
God’s grace,” and so managing universal 
suffrage as to make it a mockery, he 
never missed the opportunity of assert- 
ing that he held his power of the people. 

Who does not remember that at the time 
he married a Spanish lady—not a prin- 
cess—he publicly boasted of being him- 

self an upstart (w# parvenx), and nothing 
more? Yet, it is by the same man that 
the etiquette of the Court of Louis XV. 

has been revived at Compiégne in all its 

puerility and insolence. If, therefore, 

words be taken into account, without 

any regard to the deeds which contradict 

them, it may be conceded that there has 

been, on the part of Napoleon, some- 

thing like an attempt at a see-saw policy. 

But the fact remains that the support 

of the Church was never, not even in 

the reign of Charles X., so anxiously 

courted by the State—that ecclesiastical 

and civil functions were never so con- 

fusedly intermixed. Cardinals have a 

seat in the Senate; bishops are installed 

as teachers; creeds form a branch of 

public administration; the encyclical 

epistles of the Pope are officially dis- 

cussed in the Council of State; pastoral 

letters have been converted into political 

manifestoes ; the pulpit echoes the voice 

of the tribune; there is no favor the 

Empire is not always ready to bestow on 

the priests—no act of the Empire the 

priests are not always ready to celebrate , 
by chanting the Ze Deum. 

Little, indeed, must Napoleon have 
been acquainted with the nature of the 
sacerdotal tendencies if he ever thought 
he might be the closest ally of the 
Church without becoming its slave. 
Ultramontanism is an_ all-devouring 
force, when allowed to be anything at. 
all. To answer the expectations of the 
Roman Catholic priests, submission to 
their influence must be boundless. Even 
when in need of earthly protection, the 
Pope will require that the emperors or 
kings who dare protect his power should 
atone for their audacity by kneeling 
down to him. What. it is to be a true 
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Roman Catholic was glaringly exempli- 
fied, but a few days ago, in this Protest- 
ant country, by the declaration which 
Lord Denbigh, at St. James Hall, did 
not hesitate to make: “I am nothing 
but a Catholic—an Englishman if you 
please, but a Catholic first.” The con- 
fession is characteristic: it shows that 
maintenance of the temporal power of 
the Pope and absolute subjection of the 


civil power are now, as in the days of. 


Luther, convertible terms. And this is 
what has been brought out into strong 
relief by the result of the debates which 
have just taken place in France on the 
Roman question, and which, all over 
Europe, tower above any other subject 
in public interest. 

The paramount importance of these 
debates does not lie either in the speech, 
eloquent as it was, of M. Jules Favre, 
or in those, also very clever, of MM. 
Jules Simon and Gueroult ; still less, of 
course, in the slanderous charge of 
bribery -by Prussia, which M. Kerve- 
guen, a rabid Ultramontane, was not 
ashamed to bring forward against the 
editors of the Szécle, the Opinion 
Nationale and the Débats, on the un- 
supported authority of a nameless Bel- 
gian pamphlet. M. Jules Favre showed, 
no doubt with great force, that the armed 
protection granted to the Holy See had 
been marked by all sorts of blunders, 
false steps, contradictory schemes, chi- 
merical hopes, and was found to be 
fraught with all sorts of evils; that the 
attempt to reconcile an everlasting pos- 
session of Rome by the Pope with the 
claims of the Italian nation and the 
unity of Italy was, if sincere, preposte- 
rous; that the imperial government 
ought to have foreseen the Papal non 
possumus, it being the traditional policy 


of the Vatican never to flinch, never to 


yield, never to admit of a compromise ; 
that the September Convention had been 
violated by the creation of the Antibes 
Legion, partly consisting of French 
soldiers, subject to the French articles 
of war ; but that touchiness about treaties 
ill became, at any rate, a government 
which had allowed the eagle of Prussia 
to confront at Kehl the tricolor of 
Vor. I.—33 
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France, despite the Danish integrity 
treaty of 1852, and Maximilian to die a 
cruel death in Mexico, despite the treaty 
of Miramar; that the Encyclicals 
amounting to a war declared against 
France, her principles, her institutions, 
her intellectual independence, it was ab- 
surd to squander away the money and 
the blood of the French nation for no 
other purpose than that of maintaining, 
come what may, the temporal power 
of the author of the Sy//adus, and with 
no other possible result than to change 
the gratitude of the Italians towards 
France into deadly enmity. Yes, all this 
was well put; and the separation of the 
temporal and the spiritual power, from a 
philosophical point of view, was equally 
well advocated by M. Jules Simon. 
But the opposition orators did not say, 
and could scarcely say, anything new on 
the subject. The real point to be con- 
sidered is the success with which the 
exorbitant pretensions of the Clerical 
party were brought to light by the parlia- 


‘mentary struggle, in the Senate first, and 


afterward in the «Corps Législatif.” 
Who could have ever imagined that 
the slaughter of the volunteers at Men- 
tana, the imprisonment of Garibaldi, the 
degradation of Victor Emmanuel, the 
unspeakable humiliation of- Italy, would 
not be enough to satisfy the Clericals ? 
Had not the Chassepot rifles exhibited 
sufficiently the will of the God of mercy 
—sufficiently testified the inviolability of 
the Holy Father? Had not the Emperor 
of the French showed himself ready to 
dare, for the sake of Ultramontanism, 
all the extremities of violence? But no: 
nothing was done, since the odious name 
of Solferino had yet to be blotted out of 
the pages of history; since Napoleon 
had not yet atoned for his sins of 1859 ; 
since Italy was not yet dismembered ! 
I do not say that such was the actual 
wording of the speeches delivered in the 
Senate by the French Cardinals; but 
while disclaiming, from a feeling of com- 
mon decency, the pretension of pressing 
upon the Emperor the immediate de- 
struction, dy himself, of a kingdom of 
his own making, Cardinal Bonnechose, 
supported by Cardinal Dounet, expressed 
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a hope that Europe would wage a cru- 
sade in favor of the Vicar of Christ ; and 
in reference to Italian unity spoke as 
follows the mind of the Clericals: «As 
this new power declares itself incom- 
patible with that which constitutes the 
life of the moral world in the universe, 
let us allow that to crumble to pieces 
which is destined to perish.” That 
these were the sentiments of the Senate 
was made obvious by the marks of warm 
approbation their expression elicited. In 
vain did the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. de Moustier, strive to explain why 
and how the independence of the Holy 
See might be secured without Italy 
«crumbling to pieces :” all the assembly 
could bring itself to do was to give a 
patient hearing to the orator’s utterances. 

However, the decisive blow was struck 
in the «Corps Législatif,” not in the 
Senate—by a layman, not by a Cardinal. 

M. Thiers is a Roman Catholic but 
in name: he admires Voltaire, dislikes 
priestly arrogance, abhors religious fanat- 
icism, will not shun a free-thinker, and 
may safely be supposed to care little, 7 
petto, about the temporal power of the 
Pope. But he is a patriot of the old 
school: his patriotism is restless, jealous, 
almost juvenile, and absolutely uncon- 
trollable ; he cannot bear the idea of 
France ceasing for a single day to take 
the lead of Europe: no living French- 
man more thoroughly represents that 
military heroship which is called in his 
country chauvinisme,; he holds in de- 
testation the system of great agglomera- 
tions and the modern notions of nation- 
ality, as tending to create nations power- 
ful enough to dispossess France of her su- 
premacy: the formation on her southern 
frontier of a state of twenty-five millions 
of inhabitants distressed him to the ut- 
most, and his grief turned sour when he 
saw the Italians fighting the battles of 
Prussia together with their own, and the 
unity of Italy giving birth to German 
unity. From that moment he was, heart 
and soul, for the temporal power of the 
Pope, thinking its maintenance admirably 
calculated to thwart the growth of a na- 
tion which the imperial policy had most 
foolishly, in his opinion, called into ex- 


istence. Had he been quite sincere, M. 
Thiers would have said .so much, and 
nothing more. But he was fully aware 
of the disposition of the majority in the 
“Corps Législatif:” he knew that, in or- 
der to drag them along with him and 
carry the day, he must stir up the clerical 
passions ; and he spoke accordingly, in- 
veighing, of course, against the encroach- 
ments of Prussia and the unscrupulous 
ambition of Victor Emmanuel, “who 
hunted with Garibaldi, as a falcon,” but 
at the same time paying homage with 
filial reverence to the virtues of the sov- 
ereign Pontiff, lamenting his poverty, in- 
sisting upon the maintenance of his tem- 
poral power, on the ground that the «lib- 
erty of the Catholic conscience” required 
it, and alluding to the grandeur of France 
when made to shield the faith of two 
hundred millions of Catholics spread all 
over the world. 

Great was the emotion of the assem- 
bly. Almost unprecedented was the suc- 
cess of the orator. Is part of it to be 
ascribed to a feeling of national pride 
and collective selfishness, gratified as 
well as roused by the patriotic effusions 
of M. Thiers? Possibly so; but the 
nature of the passages which, in his 
speech of the 4th of December, were 
most enthusiastically applauded, points 
to the clerical string as the one which 
was most effectually touched. A mem- 
ber of the minority had, all of a sudden, 
become the idol of the majority: a foe 
of the Second Empire was the leader of 
the House. 

What could M. Rouher, the mouth- 
piece of the Emperor, do? For the first 
time, the majority in the «Corps Législa- 
tif” was frowning on the government; 
an influential member, M. Chesnelong, 
had the day before threatened a hostile 
vote, should the ministerial explanations 
prove unsatisfactory: M. Rouher felt 
he would lose his hold on the House, 
unless he succeeded in taking the wind 
out of the sails of M. Thiers. This, 
with the authorization of the Emperor, 
he attempted to do by his henceforth 
famous declaration of the 5th of Decem- 
ber: “We declare that Italy shall not 
seize upon Rome.” [Sensation.] . . - 
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« Never” [prolonged applause ]—«never 
will France submit to such a violence 
committed on her honor and on Catho- 
licity in general.” [ Renewed approbation. } 
«She demands from Italy the rigorous 
and energetic execution of the Conven- 
tion of September, and, if this be not 
conceded, she will supply the deficiency 
herself. Is that clear enough?” 

The majority thought it was not clear 
enough. No sooner had the minister 
left the tribune than the sitting remained 
suspended, and a great number of mem- 
bers, amongst whom M. Thiers and 
M. Berryer stood conspicuous, crowded 
around M. Rouher in a state of frantic 
excitement. A strange drama this was! 
Picture to yourself the whole House in 
a ferment, the left struck with amaze- 
ment and dismayed, the majority bent 
on having at last their own way, after 
the fashion of slaves turned suddenly 
into masters; M. Thiers surprised at 
.the hasty endorsement of his views by 
the government he opposed ; M. Berryer 
jubilant and imperious ; and, finally, M. 
Rouher compelled to reascend the tri- 
bune and to say: “Gentlemen, during 
the short suspension of the sitting some 
members have expressed to me a fear 
that my words were not sufficiently clear. 
I will add, therefore, that when I spoke 
of Rome, I meant to speak of the present 
Pontifical territory in all its integrity.” 
approbation. ] The reversal of 

e imperial policy was obvious, the pledge 
irrevocable, the surrender complete. 

That it was so, has ever since been 
denied, on the ground that the Em- 
peror had always objected to the trans- 
formation of Rome into the capital of 
Italy. The argument is unsound. The 
declaration of the 5th of December 
means, if anything, the adoption of a 
decisively pro-Papal policy, whereas, up 
to the 5th of December, the imperial 
policy, as stated and explained, the very 
day before, by M. de Moustier, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, aimed only 
at a reconciliation between the Pope 
and Italy, and professed to be neutral. 
If the Convention of September had been 
_ intended to protect the Pope against 
any violent aggression, it was on the 
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express understanding that the Pope, in 
his turn, would do everything towards 
rendering his rule more acceptable to the 
Romans by wise reforms, and gaining 
the good-will of Italy by equitable con- 
cessions. Even as far back as May, 
1862, the French ambassador at Rome, 
M. de Lavalette, had been instructed 
to bring under Cardinal Antonelli’s con- 
sideration a scheme in which the en- 
gagement, on the part of the King of 
Piedmont, to allow the Pope a quiet, un- 
disturbed enjoyment of the temporal 
power, was made to depend upon a cor- 
responding engagement, on the part of 
the Pope, to confine his ambition within 
the limits of what he then possessed. 
The answer of Cardinal Antonelli to 
these overtures was a flat refusal, which 
the French ambassador, in his despatch 
of the 24th of June, 1862, described as 
jinal. Whereupon, the Emperor, greatly 
vexed, ordered the following official dec- 
laration to be published: «Should the 
Emperor unhappily become convinced 
that all his efforts to incline his Holiness 
to accept an alteration are without avail, 
then it will become necessary for him, 
even while saving as much as possible 


_the interests he has hitherto guarded, to 


depart from a position which, if occupied 
beyond a certain time, would disturb his 
policy, and could serve no purpose ex- 
cept to farther confuse the public mind.” 
Did this imply the determination to fight 
the battles of the Pope at any price, 
under any circumstances? Was this the 
programme of a decidedly pro-Papal 
policy? No: it was the zon possumus 
of the Papacy met by the on possumus 
of the imperial government. Now, every- 
one knows with what indomitable perse- 
verance the Pope has clung, up to the 
present hour, to his resolve, and to what 
extent M. de Lavalette was right in 
describing the refusal of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli as final. 

It has also been contended that M. 
Rouher’s declaration meant only this: 
We do not say that Rome shall never 
enter the Italian unity in one way or 
another, but simply that a wanton, un- 
provoked, brutal attack of Italy upon 
Rome shall never be tolerated. The 
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interpretation is ridiculous. How could 
it be for a moment admitted, when one 
remembers that the word NEVER was 
understood by the whole assembly to 
refer to the perpetuity of the temporal 
power—that this is the very fact which 
accounts for the extraordinary scene 
which ensued? And, indeed, the House 
was thrown into a state of excitement 
never witnessed before. So peremptory 
was the pledge deemed to be, so alive 
were all parties to the totally new and 
startling character of the policy forced 
upon the government, that the conster- 
nation of the Liberal members was only 
equaled by the boundless exultation of 
their adversaries. M. Chesnelong im- 
mediately withdrew his threatened inter- 
pellations; M. Berryer confessed he 
felt actually choked with emotion; one 
not easily satisfied, the fanatical chief of 
the Clericals, the overbearing Bishop of 
Orleans, M. Dupanloup, was to such a 
degree transported with joy that, in the 
tribune reserved for the Senators, he 
was seen breaking into vehement ap- 
plause, regardless of the rules of the 
chamber concerning strangers. Nor 
was the public at large differently im- 
pressed. All the newspapers, whether 
Ultramontanist or Clerical, concurred in 
the opinion that the imperial policy had 
entered on a new phase, and commented 
upon the fact as testifying the pre- 
ponderance of the Clerical party in the 
Legislative Body. 

Has, then, a total change come over 
the French nation? Is France prepared 
to be hurried back to the days of Charles 
X., and so disposed as to have no objec- 
tion to the sacerdotal heel being once 
more pressed on her neck? By no 
means. The assertion of Macaulay, that 
the Catholicism of the great majority of 
the French people was but nominal, has 
not ceased to be true. Few Frenchmen 
believe in what it teaches—fewer practise 
what it prescribes. The weaker sex 
submit to the influence of the priests, 
no doubt; and some of the sterner sex 
will, on certain occasions, yield to it, for 
fear of wounding the feelings of a mother, 
a wife or a sister ; but that is all. How 
are we, then, to account for the triumph 
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of the Clericals on the-5th of December ? 
The explanation is, that, since the es- 
tablishment of the Empire, Ultramontan- 
ism has been adopted as a political mask 
and used as a political weapon by the 
various adherents to fallen dynasties. 
Knowing that the clergy was admirably 
organized ; that there could be nothing 
genuine in its alliance with a despot who 
was an upstart ; that its real sympathies, 
despite the efforts of Napoleon to bring it 
over, would never be enlisted in favor of 
a regime not founded on the principle of 


the «Right Divine” (droit divin), and 


bearing, after all, the impress of a revo- 
lutionary origin—the reactionists of every 
shade agreed to rally around the Clerical 
standard as the safest means of under- 
mining both the Revolution and the Em- 
pire. So, Napoleon, in favoring the 
clergy to the utmost of his power, hap- 
pens to have followed a course certainly 
as blind as it was selfish. It was giving 
strength to his enemies. This is the 
solemn lesson conveyed by the sitting 
of December 5. Those in the “Corps 
Législatif,” whom the Emperor had hith- 
erto considered his servants, turned out 
his masters, their leaders being the chief 
of the Orleanist party, M. Thiers, and the 
chief of the Legitimist party, M. Berryer ! 

Consequently, the situation of Napo- 
leon may be thus described: between 
the Revolution, whom he has mortally 
offended, and its opponents, who feel 
strong enough against him to pull off the 
mask, he has no longer any firm ground 
left on which to stand. 

As regards the foreign policy of the 
Empire, I need not say that it has got 
entangled in difficulties which seem in- 
surmountable. 

First of all, there is an end of the 
proposed conference. Even before the 
5th of December, it was little probable 
that the European powers—many of 
them Protestant—would be ready to rush » 
headlong into unknown complications, 
for the sake of saving the temporal 
power of the Pope against wind and 
tide, in tame compliance with the wish 
expressed by the French ruler, and in 
order to relieve him from the responsi- 
bility of his own blunders; but, after 
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the 5th of Decembér, what was next to 
impossible has become impossible. To 
demand any longer that the European 
powers should discuss a question which 
M. Rouher has declared to be settled 
would be something more than ludicrous ; 
it would be insulting. 

The imperial government, in reference 
to the Roman difficulty, must henceforth 
shift for itself—a very arduous task, 
most assuredly, for there is no hope of 
either the Pope or Italy ever giving way. 
Is it not a significant coincidence that 
at the very moment M. Rouher was 
emphatically saying, in the French 
«Corps Législatif,’” «Italy shall never 
seize upon Rome,” General Menabrea, 
in the Italian Parliament, was saying 
with equal emphasis, “Italy will never 
renounce her right to Rome”? A few 
days after—that is, with full knowledge 
of what had occurred in France—M. 
Mari, one of General Menabrea’s col- 
leagues, is found addressing the lower 
House as follows, amidst prolonged and 
renewed cheers: “Who does not pant 
for the downfall of the temporal power ? 
Who is not convinced that, in our oppo- 
nents, religion is a mere pretence? It 
is a saying of Dante, that the Roman 
Church, by confounding the temporal 
and the spiritual powers, had sunk in 
the mire.” That all parties in Italy are 
of one mind on the subject is super- 
abundantly shown by the debates which 
are now taking place in the Italian Par- 
liament. Italy bides her time. _It is all 
she can do at present. But she remem- 
bers Sadowa, and thinks that her mili- 
tary assistance, which proved so useful 
to Prussia against the Austrians, might 
be made available against some other 
nation! Just conceive what must have 
been the wisdom of a policy which led 
to such dreadful and unnatural results ! 
Eight years ago France was respected 
and loved all over the Peninsula: now- 
a-days she is hated and cursed. Sol- 
ferino is forgotten—Magenta is remem- 
bered. French workmen are turned out 
of every workshop in a country whose 
independence was secured by French 
soldiers. Those insultingly refrain from 
buying French goods who formerly 


would not smoke Austrian cigars. Two 
members of the Italian Parliament are 
just now busy forming a commercial 
association, the object of which is to 
supply the state with 500,000 new rifles 
and 600 great guns. M.de Bismarck 
is thus enabled to bring to completion 
his ominous work of the unification of 
Germany, regardless of the displeasure 
of his imperial neighbor. Should a war 
break out, Prussia is sure that Italy will 
rush to her side. Such is the situation 
for which the French people are indebted 
to their ruler. 

But enough of this. 

As the Roman question is a thorn in 
the flesh of France, so is the Irish ques- 
tion a thorn in the flesh of England. 
Never was the state of the public mind 
here more deeply disturbed than it is at 
present. It is a downright panic. Need 
I tell you the cause? Before this letter 
reaches you it will be known to all in 
America that, on a iecent evening, a 
barrel of gunpowder was placed against 
the wall of the Clerkenwell House of 
Detention and exploded ; that fifty feet 
of the wall were blown down, and eight 
houses on the opposite side of the street 
more or less completely destroyed ; that 
several persons were killed, some buried 
in the ruins, and others, to the number 
of forty and more, seriously injured ; 
that this horrible outrage was perpetrated 
by three mén and a woman, supposed to 
be Fenians, for the purpose of rescuing 
two Fenian prisoners, Casey and Burke. 
Ever since, the sense of personal se- 
curity throughout the kingdom seems to 
have vanished. The dread of renewed 
outrages, still more terrible perhaps, 
mingles with the pity felt for the victims 
and their families. The air is thick with 
rumors of attempts to murder individ- 
uals, to set houses on fire, to attack the 
militia armories. The audacity of the 
desperadoes who tried to blow up the 
Clerkenwell House of Detention, and 
the fanatical disregard they showed both 
for the lives of innocent people and for 
their own, are commented upon as point- 
ing to a kind of danger all the more 
formidable because it baffles calculation, 
and, being seen nowhere, is supposed to 
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be everywhere. Anger and fear, in- 
dignation and suspicion, are rampant. 

Thus far, the field fertilized by the 
blood of Allen, O’Brien and Larkin has 
yielded its horrible harvest of race- 
hatred and vengeance. Once more, the 
curative process of hanging has been a 
failure—worse than a failure. Shortly 
after the Manchester execution a young 
girl, Adelaide Macdonald, was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for attempt- 
ing to shoot a policeman. On hearing 
the sentence, she exclaimed: «Thank 
you, my lord, I prefer hanging; let me 
hang where the rest hung ;” and she was 
removed from the docket, crying, «Ire- 
land! Ireland!” So much for the de- 
terrent power of the penalty of death ! 

Nor can England derive much com- 
fort from the idea that all Irishmen are 
not Fenians. Sympathizers with Fenian- 
ism most of them must be, or else the 
funeral processions which, successively 
held in Cork, Limerick and Dublin, were 
attended by so many thousands, would 
have been an effect without cause. The 
cause was but too patent: its momentous 
and widespread character accounts for 
the numerous demonstrations in honor 
of the “Manchester martyrs” which 
were in preparation, and which the gov- 
ernment, aware of their magnitude, was 
at last compelled to prohibit. 

But to suppress the manifestation of 
a hostile feeling is not to suppress the 
feeling itself. And how is Irish dis- 
affection to be dealt with? Will the 
Established Church be abolished ? Since 
the commutation of tithe into a rent- 
charge, the Church grievance sits. very 
lightly on the Irish peasantry ; and, as 
far as the Fenians are concerned, they 
dismiss the Church question altogether. 
Will the law of distress be put aside, and 
compulsory compensation for beneficial 
improvements be provided in favor of 
the tenant? A palliative is not a 
remedy. Even a valuation and a perpe- 
tuity, even the conversion of the tithe 
into a rent-charge, would fail to satisfy 
the Irish peasant. And why? Simply 
because he knows that all titles of 
property in Ireland originate in foreign 
invasion and spoliation, and will have it 
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that the Irish land ought to belong to 
the Irish cultivator. Ireland, with re- 
spect to the land question, was made 
what it is by the Elizabethan, Crom- 
wellian and Williamite conquests, con- 
fiscations, resettlements ; and the history 
is written in blood on the memory of 
Ireland. There, every laborer is able to 
give you the name of the ancient native 
family from whose property was snatched 
the estate on which he is toiling and 
half starving. There, the descendants 
of the native proprietors, violently dis- 
possessed, are elbowed by the repre- 
sentatives of the conquering race. This 
is the reason why the land question in 
Ireland is so closely connected with a 
hankering after national independence. 

Supposing—a supposition hardly ad- 
missible, indeed—that this much coveted 
national independence could be attained, 
could it be maintained for any length of 
time? Iam afraid not. Ulster, where 
the peasants are the descendants, not of 
a conquered race, but of colonists who 
were introduced after the conquest, 
would not be easily subdued; and it 
would require more than the ordinary 
convulsions of an internal war to secure 
the predominance of Cork-over Belfast. 
But is it surprising that a brave, impul- 
sive and imaginative race should not be 
inclined to take this view of the case 
and to despair of the future ? 

It would be unjust to deny that 
England, for the last forty years, has 
done much, and is disposed to do more, 
towards reconciling Ireland to her rule. 
The Irish enjoy undoubtedly all the 
liberties which the English themselves 
possess—liberty of conscience, liberty 


of meeting, liberty of speech: to them | 


as well as to the English all the channels 
of public life are freely open. Unhappily, 
these are political advantages which, in 
the eyes of the Irish masses, do not 
make up for present misery and past 
wrongs. They will not «let bygones be 
bygones.” For Nemesis does exist. 
But why she is lame and seldom comes 
at the right time remains an awful mys- 
tery. Itis so very hard that the mis- 
deeds of the dead should be visited upon 
the living ! 
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“Oh madness! thus to love in recklessness 
Of shame and danger ; greater madness still, 
Loving not hoping, with the same distress, 
The heart we love with love we may not fill. 
Such love must madden always—better kill ! 
And its sad memories down the stream of time 
Shall rush, a warning terror to the will 
By reason unsubdued ; by dreams sublime 
Still ever more kept mad, till madness ends in 
crime. 


I. 


HE errantries of love, in the case 

of warm, fond, passionate natures— 
its desperate devotion, in spite of reason 
and against hope—have been a frequent 
subject with the poets in all ages. It 
receives its strongest illustration in the 
case of the French poet, Chastelard, 
whose passion amounted to insanity, 
and who fastened his eyes upon the 
most dangerous of all mortal beauties in 
modern times. His madness led him 
to the feet of that most winning, most 
treacherous of women, and least sovereign 
among queens and people, however she 
might sway over chivalrous hearts—Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
' A recent publication of Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, a dramatic poem— 
tragedy, indeed—has recalled the history 
to our minds ; and, passingly regarding 
his poem, which is one of singular 
though peculiar and capricious merit, we 
propose, in our own way, to embody the 
account which history gives us of this 
most daring, yet most unhappy, among 
the desperate adventurers for love. This 
history possesses quite as much interest 
as that of David Rizzio, who may be 
said to have perished because of the 
same passion and in homage at the 
same fatal altar, while it is more sadly 
romantic. With far more merit, far 
less pretension, more genius and talent, 
but with a more genuine madness, 
Chastelard suffered a like judgment and 
doom for a'like error of passion. That 
there was passion in the case of Chastel- 
ard, none can doubt: that of Rizzio 
seemed to be of meaner character, and 
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possibly amounted to nothing higher or 
braver than the natural Italian habit of 
intrigue. The virtues of a really gene- 
rous passion hardly inhabited his bosom. 
One other difference existed in the two 
cases, making the fate of Rizzio far less 
intolerable than that of Chastelard. The 
hand of Mary, the beloved one, did seek 
to arrest the weapon of the assassin 
when aimed at the bosom of the Italian. 
But she showed no such degree of 
sympathy in behalf of the gallant French- 
man. She witnessed his fate, when, 
perhaps, she might have averted it ; and 
suffered him not once to see that she 
endured pain from the sacrifice. She 
yielded him coldly to the deliberate 
hands of the executioner; and the 
knightly troubadour—for he was both 
knight and poet, and distinguished both 
as cavalier and bard—was not suffered to 
know by any process that, in her heart, 
she would willingly have saved him, had 
her power seconded her desire. 


Il. 


THE first notice which we have of 
Pierre de Boscosel de Chastelard—a 
knight whose veins inherited the blood 
of the famous Pierre de Bayard, the 
knight “sans peur et sans reproche,” 
and whose heart inherited all his capacity 
for chivalrous self-sacrifice—finds him on 
board the little vessel which bore Mary 
of Scotland from La delle France to the 
unstable and turbulent realm in which 
she was destined, for a time, to reign 
over hearts, but not long over a king- 
dom. The events of that voyage do not 
need, in this place, any special considera- 
tion. They were not of a sort to awaken 
much interest, unless we could unveil 
those scenes, on board ship, of courtly 
and artificial society in which Mary 
Stuart was trained—perhaps to her final 
ruin. That society, at once sensual and 
frivolous, had most effectually framed 


her character in a mould which was not 
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likely to satisfy her future subjects. But 
of this hereafter. 

On the voyage, accompanied by her 
“four Marys”—whose names are given 
to us by Mr. Swinburne as Mary Bea- 
ton, Mary Seyton, Mary Carmichael and 
Mary Hamilton—and by an escort of no- 
bles, of whom the Lord Chastelard was 
the most distinguished, the historians 
tell us that the grief of the queen was 
great, and seemed strangely so in the 
case of one about to possess herself of 
a kingdom. Without looking forward 
to the realm which her vessel sought, 
her eyes were turned ever backward on 
the beautiful country she was leaving, 
towards which she still looked long after 
its shores had been for ever lost to sight. 
It may have been with some presenti- 
ment of the future before her that « Za 
Reine Blanche”—as, from her white 
mourning, she was then called—gave 
way to her excess of grief; but it was 
quite as natural that a young and beauti- 
ful lady, who had been the “glass of 
fashion and the mould of form” in the 
most gay and seductive of all the courts 
of Europe, should feel distrust, misgiving 
and sadness at exchanging a region so 
winning upon the senses and affections 
for one so rude, repulsive, stern and ster- 
ile as that which was to be her future 
home. Nor was this sadness, no matter 
what its origin, at all abated by the cir- 
cumstances which attended her departure. 
Various and full of seeming import were 
the omens of ill which marked her sail- 
ing, contributing to fill her melancholy 
spirit with miserable bodings of the 
event ; and when advised of an English 
fleet, sent to arrest her by the English 
queen—to whom she was destined to 
become a very thorn in the side, and by 
whose will she was finally to perish— 
not even the pledges of fidelity from her 
small but gallant retinue could lift her 
Spirits out of that bed of depressing ap- 
prehension in which she tossed with a 
feeling of despondency, if not despair. 
Looking at the land she was leaving, 
she uttered a thousand passionate ejacu- 
lations of farewell, and refused all conso- 
lation. Her poetical farewell to France 
has been translated into all living lan- 
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guages, and yet survives as a melan- 
choly protest against her fate, finding its 
echoes still in a thousand tender hearts. 
The strains of the youthful troubadour, 
Chastelard, alone could spell her senses, 
as the instincts of his muse sufficed to 
make his songs responsive to her own. 
They soothed the gloom of her sorrows 
and mitigated the wilder passions of her 
bosom. In nature’s exhaustion at last 
came the exhaustion of her most violent 
grief, and she sank down, weeping her- 
self to sleep, upon the couch prepared 
for her on the deck of the vessel—the 
“four Marys” ministering watchfully 
about her, and the young knight Chas- 
telard, at her feet, subduing his music to 
such tender and softened notes as would 
best contribute to her slumbers. 

He watched her sleep at the cost of © 
his own ; and he too dreamed while she 
was dreaming. He was one of the many 
in France, England and Scotland who 
sank under the fatal fascinations of her 
more than basilisk beauty. His dreams 
were, perhaps, as bright and seductive 
as hers were cheerless and lacking hope ; 


for had she not smiled upon him even 


when his adoring glances were fastened 
upon her face with all the devouring 
eagerness of love? Did she not requite 
him with her own smiles? Did she not 
summon him perpetually to her side for 
song or conversation? and was not his 
one of those bold, brave hearts, who, in 
pursuit of love, could encounter dragons? 


III. 


THE dawn of the morning found her 
little vessel in a most perilous situation. 
It was surrounded by the English fleet, 
and there seemed, to the eyes of all on 
board, no possible chances for escape. 
Then it was, in that hour of danger, that 
the devotion of those about the be- 
leaguered princess was finely tested, 
showing all parties superior to fear, and 
ready to die in defence of their beautiful 
mistress. None of all these was more 
prompt or more conspicuous in the proofs 
of fidelity and valor than the noble trou- 
badour. He appeared before her in full 
armor, his eyes flashing with all the fer- 
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vor of a feeling in which the tenderest 
love was blended with the most chival- 
rous heroism. It was no longer the 
minstrel, but the knight-errant. The 
cithara gave place to the sword; and 
while his lips were compressed rigidly 
with the resolution of a brave soul, his 
eyes flashed defiance as the tall masts 
of the English squadron continued to 
loom up upon the horizon. 
_ Escape was deemed to be impossible ; 
defence was hopeless; but his glance 
showed that he would never behold the 
capture of the sovereign over his affec- 
tions. He could die! For this he had 
prepared himself. As the enemy con- 
tinued to approach, he bent his knee to 
the queen, and in gallant language he 
told her that he had only his sword to offer. 
His heart had been hers long before. 
Mary smiled through all her tears upon 
the youth, and claimed him as her knight. 
She too had a heroic nature, which, while 
it loved Life for its pleasures, did not 
fear Death because of its pains. She 
made him happy by consenting that he 
should die in her defence. 
_ But the danger, which was at one 
moment imminent, suddenly disappeared 
in another. A watchful Providence 
seemed to have the queen in charge. 
The Fates had future and many uses for 
the basilisk beauty in their keeping. 
Scarcely had the English squadron dis- 
covered the vessel of which they were 
in search, when it was hidden from their 
eyes. The winds shifted suddenly, and 
immediately a dense fog overspread the 
sea. A strong, bold hand was upon 
the helm, and they escaped the peril by 
passing unseen between the scattered 
prows of the English. 


IV. 


In the play of Mr. Swinburne, refer- 
ring to this voyage, we have a passage 
which will illustrate the mode of passing 
the time on board the vessel. Mary Sey- 
ton, after listening to a French song, says: 
“T know the song ; a song of Chastelard’s, 

He made in coming over with the queen. 
How hard it rained! He played that over twice 
Sitting before her ; singing each word soft, 


As if he loved the least she listened to.” 
Vou. 1.—34 
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The rain followed the fog, and the par- 
ties were closeted in the cabin. Mary 
was stronger and prouder for the peril 
she had escaped. She was, at the same 
time, fonder and softer; and while eyes 
seemed to take in mutual love at every 
glance, sweet sighs were the echoes to 
sweeter songs, the burden of all being 
only love. And the dreams of Chastel- 
ard made him proud also, and strength- 
ened the dangerous hope which was 
growing in his bosom. 


Vv. 


MAry Stuart reached the shores of 
Scotland in safety, and ascended her pre- 
carious throne within a ring of the most 
turbulent subjects that ever vexed the 
pride or threatened the securities of sov- 
ereignty. The rejoicings which welcomed 
her appearance, however, concealed the 
dangers from her eye and mind. She 
received the incense of knightly and pop- 
ular adulation as a thing familiar, and 
responded to it with that grace, that in- 
expressible charm of look and manner, 
which was as a fine weapon in her hands. 
If she became at any time intoxicated 
with her triumphs and the external de- 
votion of her subjects, nobles and peo- 
ple—which does not seem to have been 
the case—she at least did not forget, in 
the new, the devotion of her old friends, 
the companions of her voyage, whose 
fidelity had been shown in the hour of 
her peril. 

Chastelard continued to be a favorite, 
as how else could he be, so nobly beau- 
tiful, so knightly bold and strong, of such 
fine graces of manner and of thought, so 
superior, in his courtliness and noble 
carriage, to almost all around her? Few 
men ever possessed more happily or com- 
pletely the power of keeping the ground 
which he had won. And still the esti- 
mation of the queen continued to feed 
his passion with hope, and to stimuiate 
it even to audacity. Here Mr. Swin- 
burne’s drama gives us an illustration 
of this. Mary Seyton, in reply to Mary 
Beaton, who has just spoken of the 
queen as the most fair among women, 
replies : 
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“ And the most loving: did you note last night 

How long she held him with her hands and eyes, 

Looking a little sadly, and at last 

Kissed him below the chin, and parted so 

As the dance ended?” : 
Enough that he lost no grace with 
Mary. Amid a thousand competitors 
for favor, he seemed to suffer nothing 
from any rivalship; and, while other 
courtiers were exposed to the discom- 
fiture of cloudy days, he was always 
sure, almost to the last, of a sweet sky 
and smiling weather. All for him was 
sunshine. And good reason enough: 
Mary, herself a poet, delighted in one 
who was acknowledged, at the time, to 
be one of the masters of “/e gate sci- 
ence,” and, though we have few remains 
of the muse of Chastelard by which to 
judge of his claim to rank among that 
higher class to whom we give the name 
of Poet and ascribe the quality of Genius, 
yet that he was recognized because of 
the peculiar merits in his gift should be 
enough for us. He is said to have writ- 
ten in all living languages. He read with 
such fine effects of voice and manner as 
to confer new beauties upon what he 
read. He was fluent in composition— 
an improvisatore; and in the presence 
of his muse the flow of his song was 
spontaneous and akin to inspiration. 

If he was daring in his love, she was 
encouraging. It may be that all this 
was done unconsciously, but it wrought 
upon his blood like madness. She an- 
swered his audacious ditties in amatory 
strains not less warm than his own. 
His passion had not offended her pride. 
She had seen his admiration in his eyes, 
and she had answered him with con- 
descension in her own. She gave him 
smile for smile, sigh for sigh, song for 
song, and, as Xe felt, love for love. Her 
condescensions were sO many snares. 
“Her smiles tempted him to aspire,” 
says Brantome, “like Phzton, at as- 
cending the chariot of the sun!” The 
madness grew hourly stronger in his 
brain—the passion in his heart. The 
basilisk beauty, with her terrible fas- 
cination, had cast the glamour over his 
eyes for ever. 

Mr. Swinburne appears to think that 
Chastelard, loving desperately, as he ad- 


[Marcu, 


mits him to have done, was not so much 
deceived as to the nature of Mary Stu- 


art’s passion. When Mary Beaton tells 


Chastelard that the queen “/oves him 
back,” he answers: 
“T know her ways of loving, all of them: 

A sweet, soft way the first is; afterward 

It burns and bites like fire ; the end of that, 

Charred dust, and eyelids bitten thro’ with smoke.” 

At the end of a dance Mary Stuart 

kisses Chastelard, saying, as she has 
danced him down, she gives the kiss for 
courtesy. She tells him not to bow his 
head—she is quite tall enough to reach 
his face and kiss him, which she does 
in the presence of Darnley, her future 
husband, and several of the Scotch lords, 
to their great anger and astonishment. 
This is-an instance given by Mr. Swin- 
burne, whose drama is tainted by the 
voluptuous sentiment so full in his other 
writings. We have no doubt that such 
were the frequent processes by which 
the courtesies of Mary stimulated to 
madness the passions of her knight. 


VI. 


IT was at the close of one of those 
evenings—which Mary, having freed her- 
self from council and councilors alike, 
usually reserved to herself, her «four 
Marys,” and a few others of her especial 
favorites—that Chastelard, performing 
for her amusement, had drank in himself 
his most intoxicating draughts of enjoy- 
ment. Never was mistress more tender, 
seemingly more susceptible, more alive 
to the claims of his passion, and less 
reserved in the exhibition of her own. 
Always indulgent, if not compliant, she 
was, on this occasion, more than ever 
so; and compliance only seemed to wait 
upon solicitation. The beatings of his 
heart could not be controlled ; and hers 
seemed ready—speaking from eye, lip, 
gesture—to respond eagerly to its wild- 
est pulsations. He had just sung for 
her a new and passionate lay, the last 
production of his muse, and its exulting 
sentiment appeared to take full posses- 
sion of her fancy. The “Marys” in 
attendance, not won by the charms of 
the song in the same degree with their 
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mistress, had, one by one, left the cham- 
ber, or had fallen into those polite slum- 
bers which shut up the porches of the ear 
and leave no sense an avowed watcher. 
The two were virtually alone together, 
and the hand of Mary Stuart was closed 
upon that of the minstrel. It might have 
been simply the sympathy of poet with 
poet: it might have been only an ex- 
pression of that courtly courtesy which 
sits so gracefully upon a superior, when 
that superior is free from all apprehen- 
sion lest the recipient of favor shall pre- 
sume upon it: it might be that dalliance 
of the court of France which suffered to 
Love a license which Power in that court 
was, at certain periods—at that very pe- 
riod, indeed—but too apt to indulge, 
not having the fear of God in its 
eyes, and as little regardful of public 
opinion. 

Chastelard knew that court too well, 
and his own passion readily persuaded 
him to a conviction of hers. His hands 
clasped hers in return. What he said 
he himself knew not. The wild passion 


which he had kept caged so long had 


broken its bounds at last; and in the 
avowal of his audacious flame he dared 
also to avow his ope, and to implore 
its encouragement. 


VII. 


SHE arose. She released herself from 
his hold. She stood before him, looking 
. down upon him, still kneeling at her feet. 
For a while she seemed fixed by the 
powerful fascination of his apostrophe. 
There was a sweet confusion in her face, 
which seemed to give the encouragement 
which he implored. She did not speak. 
She could not. It is not, indeed, im- 
possible that, youthful and ardent, highly 
intellectual, exquisitely susceptible to the 
influences of music, grace and courtly 
accomplishment—all of which were so 
conspicuously blended in Chastelard— 
the queen, for a brief space, forgot her- 
self in the woman. It is just possible 
that his présumption did not then seem 
so heinous in her eyes as, possibly, it 
afterwards appeared. 

But she recovered herself, looked 
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around for the attendant « Marys,” and, 
as they were absent, or still seemed to 
sleep, she addressed a glance full of 
equal sadness and softness to the offend- 
ing minstrel. He still knelt and still 
entreated, though now in broken mur- 
murs. His noble figure; his graceful 
attitude, his wild, penetrating and im- 
passioned eye; the free, bold gesture ; 
the eloquent speech ; the wild earnest- 
ness, intensity, almost rage, of his pas- 
sion, were still telling upon all her 
senses—were all so many powerful ad- 
vocates, not merely for forgiveness; but 
for a corresponding love. 

That, in a less elevated station, the 
woman might have cherished a passion 
which the queen of Scotland did not 
dare to allow, is far from improbable ; 
for, as mere man, irrespective of rank, 
who, of all her court, could surpass the 
pleader before her ? 

But could Mary of Scotland love at 
all? She had been reared under the 
eyes of Catharine de Medicis, one of 
the most cunning and subtle of all those 
serpent-women who have so often de- 
luded and defrauded all the nobleness in 
man. We have no reason to doubt that 
she shared in all the subtlety, knew and 
practised all the arts, of the queen- 
mother, and had stifled all the natural 
passions of her sex in the one passion 
for power. She was, ordinarily, cool and 
calculating; had great shrewdness; was 
circumspect, though capricious ; volup- 
tuous, but unloving; the basilisk of 
beauty, combining, with the fascinations 
of a Cleopatra, all the spells of a Circe. 

At the very moment when Mary had 
been grasping Chastelard’s fingers, and 
while her kiss was pressed upon his 
cheeks, she was the betrothed wife of 
Darnley! She knew that she could no 
longer palter with a wild passion such as 
that of Chastelard’s, however much it 
pleased her vanity to enjoy his adora- 
tion, and contributed to the sort of en- 
joyment which had become her habit. 
It was necessary to rebuke the passion 
in him which she herself had provoked, 
and silence that pleading which was yet 
always grateful to her ears. Yet she 
could not bring herself to do it harshly, 
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or utterly to disabuse him of the faith 
which had built so confidently upon her 
sympathies. She played a game which, 
whether in politics or love, had become 
habitual. 

' «This must not be, Lord Chastelard. 
You forget yourself—you forget me! 
You presume too much upon that favor— 
already a subject of complaint in my 
court—which I have been fain, and, it 
seems, foolish, to bestow upon you. 
What take you me for, young man? 
Think you that I am a child, to be im- 
posed upon by professions ?” 

« Madame, my queen—” he interposed, 
as if about to asseverate. She silenced 
him with uplifted voice and finger : 

“Would you teach me, too, to forget 
the vast difference and distance between 
us, as you seem to have forgotten it? 
Be wise in time—be more modest with 
Fortune. She will favor those who wazt, 
but punishes zmpatience. Go to; and 
beware lest the lesson come too harshly, 
and from other tutors, who shall hardly 
prove so indulgent and forgiving as you 
have found me.” 

“ There can be no harsher tutor to my 
heart, most sweet sovereign,” was the 
unfaltering and unhesitating answer of 
the enamored poet, “than your own 
brow, thus frowning upon me; and the 
only death which I dare not encounter 
is that which is accompanied by your 
anger. Say, then, that you forgive me 
the offence, which is that only of a too 
unmeasured love. Disperse the cloud 
which hangs above your brow, speak the 
words of forgiveness to my soul, or I 
rise from this spot no more! Here will 
I grovel at your feet—here receive the 
stroke of the executioner. Better to 
perish here, prostrate, with all the devo- 
tion of my heart, assured that you must 
then pity me, even though you suffer 
me to perish.” 

There was no cloudy anger about the 
brow of Mary Stuart. The rebuke was 
in her language only, which her looks, 
in the eyes of the pleader, may seem to 
have belied. She answered him still 
mildly, gently, even tenderly, as if un- 
willing to forego the homage which a 
stern policy may have required her to 
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rebuke. Love (so called), in whatever 
excess or of whatever quality, was never, 
at any time, held to be an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of Mary Stuart. 
“The vain flattery of your speech 
does not deceive me, my Lord Chastel- 
ard, as to the presumption of your heart ; 
but I forgive and pity the delusion which 
persuades you of your high place in 
mine. I believe that you do not feign 
in respect to your passion. It were per- 
haps better for you if you did. I will 
not think that you seek dishonestly to 
practise upon me with a_ simulated 
passion. But, real or simulated, the 
language of this passion must no longer 
assail mine ears. You must curb your 
speech, if you may not restrain your 
fancies, and indulge no more in hopes 
above your condition which are so dis- 
paraging to mine. Iam your sovereign, 
to whom you owe allegiance—not the 
fellow-subject upon whose sympathies 
and affections you may make claim, as 
if the terms were equal between us.” 
«And are you less my sovereign, 
sweet princess, because I love as well 
as serve and obey? Does the passion 
which now, speaks in my spirit, and 
warms it into a deathless devotion to 
thine, make me forgetful of that homage 
of the subject which it thus doubly se- 
cures to thee? I know thee for my 
queen—one too indulgent to my merits 
—one graciously forgiving to my faults. 
But not merely as my sovereign do I 
know thee. It is not the authority of 
state alone, though shrined in thy per- 
son, whom the rights of inheritance or 
the voice of a people have enthroned in 
power, that the soul of Chastelard re- 
gards in the person of Mary of Scotland. 
It is not the bauble of sovereignty, the 
symbolical wand and the splendors of 
a regal crown which dazzle the senses 
of Chastelard and woo his fancies to 
desire. These claim from me submis- 
sion, but not that fealty which makes 
my allegiance a devotion—my loyalty a 
love, such as belongs only to the high 
natures, purified by courtesy, who can 
rise through noble passions above the 
shows of state or the attractions of 
power. I know Mary Stuart as the 
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woman, not less than as the queen. 
It is as the woman, beautiful and grace- 
ful above all her sex, that’ she com- 
mands my homage, even as she spells 
my heart. My head may acknowledge 
her sway—it is my heart which feels 
it; and, beholding you, my princess, as 
far above the sex to which you by nature 
belong, I feel sure that you possess that 
supreme virtue of the sex, in superior 
degree, which recognizes in love the 
sweetest and noblest of all sovereignties. 
It is the royalty of rule over hearts 
which is the best pride of your own—a 
pride grown into a passion, and strength- 
ened there hourly by the natural craving 
of such a heart for a devotion such as 
mine. You do not esteem royalty as 
the blatant herd, who behold the power 
in its pageant, and its key to human 
sympathies in the gaudy symbols of au- 
thority. I have not watched and wor- 
shiped, O my queen—lingering to 
watch and worship when all were gone, 
and when I well knew that most were 
insincere and hollow—to doubt that 
your soul was as much superior to the 
vain trappings of your state as it is to 
the sex of which you are yourself the 
soul and cynosure. Can you wonder 
that I, who worship the woman, should 
sometimes forget the authority’ which, 
with the lowly worshiper, still hedges 
in the queen. Alas for Love, O most 
sweet lady, if this be not his divine 
privilege! For how shall brave and 
generous souls regard those toys of a 
mere human arrangement which seek to 
make of the free spirit a reined and 
fettered thing, and would subdue and 
bind fond affections and honest passions 
according to cold, chartered limits of the 
vulgar law? Alas, for me! that I have 
not willed free submission to such 
bonds! Alas, if I have deceived my- 
self in the fancy that you too cherished 
the soul to soar above them! If it be 
not so—if it be that your graciousness 
hath deceived my hope, and that you 
permit the queen to make chill the vir- 
tues in the. woman—then is my offence 
mortal. But I prefer rather to die than 
to think this. I dare not, my princess, 
so deny you as to believe that a spirit 
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so finely wrought as yours in all that 
makes the blessing, the beauty and the 
charm in woman, can suffer the usurpa- 
tions of state and society to abridge her 
proper province in the affections—her 
sway over hearts—her fond compliance 
with the calls of her own, in response to 
the earnest supplications of another 
heart.” 

Unstudied or premeditated, the ad- 
dress of Chastelard caused the queen to 
muse in silence, while she took three 
slow strides from him away, returning 
to where she stood a moment after. She 
was still not unwilling to A/ay with the 
affections which she did not care to 
satisfy. She spoke, however, with an 
increased air of severity, having seem- 
ingly deliberated what to say : 

«And granting all this, my Lord 
Chastelard—suppose it as you say, that 
I am still too much the woman to be 
utterly the queen—that I do nurse hu- 
man affections—that I have a heart to 
feel and to suffer—and that, superior to 
the requisitions of state, I may be sup- 
posed willing to share my state with the 
very meanest of my subjects, even at my 
will—by what divination is it that you 
persuade yourself that you are the one, 
over all, to be preferred by Mary “ 
Scotland ?” 


VIII. 


A GREAT white pallor suddenly over- - 
spread the face of the minstrel. He 
rose from the prostrate attitude which 
he had so long maintained—trose slowly, 
with great apparent calm—rose in 
silence, and stood before ‘her for a mo- 
ment, with folded arms and head bending 
forward with the keen humiliation which 
he felt. Then he spoke: 

«Sharply, my sovereign, have you. 
spoken. Sternly have you rebuked that 
madness of my spirit which, perhaps 
unconsciously, you yourself have stimu- 
lated. It was necessary, perhaps, that 
the same power which occasioned the 
madness should find the remedy. It is 
one of which my heart never once con- 
ceived—one from which the pain goes 
rather into the heart direct than through 
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the brain. Verily, I have been the 
victim of a great delusion. It had been 
my thought—and one most fondly 
cherished, as it had made appeal to hu- 
manity against state and to affections as 
against mortal pride—that there were 
spirits in the world made as sovereign 


by nature as by any human creation of . 


society ; and my further fancy, queen of 
Scotland, was, that even such a spirit 
was thine. It is like one awakening 
from the dead under the summons of the 
last trump. Such words from thy lips, 
as reprove all this fond fancy of my brain, 
I dare not yet believe that I hear aright. 
I might believe, my princess, that thou 
couldst deny the prayer and reject the 
plea; but that thou shouldst mock the 
pleader, whom thou hast brought on—” 

«“ Beware, my Lord of Chastelard, of 
further trespass,” was her interruption. 

“Oh, madame! I am guarded by my 
wound! The poison rankles where the 
thorn hath gone, and offers check to the 
vain speech which would babble in idle 
complaining of its hurt. So long, mad- 
ame, as the love was denied because of 
its offence against the forms and in- 
terests of state, the victim might fold 
hands and sink forehead in sad sub- 
mission ; but that the woe should follow 
so close upon the wile —” 

«“ Beware, my lord !” 

« Aye, madame, I will beware! I will 
tame my speech to the color of my for- 
’ tunes; but I cannot deny to my own 
heart the last free, full expression of its 
passion, even though I behold the sharp 
sword which is to rebuke it emerging 
from the cloud. Aye, though I perish in 
the speech, I tell thee, Mary Stuart—not 
the less, even now, however hopeless 
thou hast declared my passion to be— 
however much thou mayst scorn the 
lowly worshiper that has presumed to 
lay the heart of a subject upon the shrine 
of a sovereign—that I still dare to look 
on thee with eyes of love. Humbled, 
as thou hast sought to make me feel this 
hour—that pride which was never hum- 
bled before man—I dare to repeat the 
offence which is my glory, even though 
it be made my shame. Yes, Mary of 
Scotland, I, Pierre de Boscosel de Chas- 
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telard, have loved you as no man hath 
ever loved; do love you still as no 
man can ever love again, and dare to 
tell it you; and tell you more, madame 
—that the heart thus loving is worthy 
of the love of any woman, even though 
that woman be Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots. I cannot silence the speech of 
that passion which knows its own 
honesty. I can no longer school the 
nature which I have from heaven to its 
own violation, because of any earthly 
law or earthly danger. If it be a crime 
to love thee, Mary Stuart, then am I 
the greatest of all criminals in thy king- 
dom ; and I dare affirm that, whatever 
may be the event, there shall not be an 
added hour of my life when my crime 
shall not grow upon me, defying even 
the terrors of ¢hy doomsmen.” 

This burst of passion found the queen 
unprepared. So sudden had been the 
transition from a mortified humility to 
the loftiest attitude of dignity ; so brave 
was speech and manner; so graceful, 
yet with such overflow of emotion, that 
Mary Stuart’s eyes followed each change 
of feature or of action with an expres- 
sion of involuntary admiration ; and, for 
a moment, the heart, permitted to speak 
out, asked of itself— 

“Oh why am I not permitted to love 
this man?” 

But her lips soon spoke another 
language. She had a game to play; 
and Mary Stuart was a great gamester, 
playing with hearts or heads. She 
could be cool even in her heat; could 
kiss while she motioned for the axe. 
She answered, after a pause, not honestly 
as she felt at that moment, but according 
to the réle, self-prescribed, which she 
deemed necessary to her own career. 
She must rebuke, and yet how very 
sweet was the homage which she must 
punish—which, even then, she meditated 
to punish! She must rebuke sweetly 
too, as was her habit, even though she 
was toying in secret with the axe. 

« You are bold, Chastelard—over bold 
to your queen. Yet, where there is 
honesty in love, surely something must 
be forgiven. Very faithful has your 
knighthood been to me. And I—I can 
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forgive the love, though it offends, and 
only entreat of it to beware that it do 
not trespass beyond forgiveness. If 
love be a great virtue, it must’ make 
allies with wisdom. It must take pru- 
dence with it as private counselor. It 
must be content to serve and not to say 
—must take as a favor the smile or the 
kiss which is bestowed by courtesy— 
shall make no demands as of right. 
You, Chastelard, have long been one of 
the fairest gentlemen of my court. Have 
I not shown myself sensible of all those 
beautiful gifts of nature and of art in 
thee which lift thee above all the nobles 
who surround me? Do I not delight 
in thy matchless skill of voice in song, 
in thy sweet makings in poesy, and in 
that delicious minstrelsy which hath 
soothed so many of my saddest hours, 
and which thy skill so cunningly 
awakens ?” 

He shook his head, and strode to and 
fro impatiently, saying : 

« Speak not of toys—song and poetry 
—O queen of Scotland, when thy heel 
is trampling the very life out of my heart !” 

She continued, however, as if he had 
not spoken: 

“Why wilt thou deny me—deprive 
me of these delights? Why compel 
me, with this imprudent rage of thine, 
to shut mine ears and eyes against thee, 
if J may not shut my heart 2” 

«“ Ha!” and he caught her hand. 

“Be chary of thy speech, my lord— 
thy look, thy act!. Thy lips and mine 
have of late prattled too freely. There 
are eyes of jealousy upon us—of hate ; 
and these, my subjects, are, in a man- 
ner, the sovereigns over their sovereign, 
whom she dare not oppose or offend. 
Seest thou not the malignant temper 
which this gross zealot, Knox, shows 
me—not scrupling to slander, to de- 
nounce, and even to defy me? And 
wilt thou, in the madness of a passion 
which professes such devotion to its ob- 
ject, make sacrifice of the object to the 
hate of those who watch and wait only 
to destroy? Pursue me not, therefore ; 
for, whatever be the feelings of my wo- 
man-nature, my reason tells me _ that 
there is death in this danger. Chastel- 


ard, I were loth to lose thee ; but, gen- 
tle servant, hadst thou not better return 
to France? Waste not time. Suffer 
not the grass to grow beneath the feet 
of thy escaping steed; and, by sails and 
oars, make thy way to our own best be- 
loved and beautiful country. Fly from 
this, dear servant ; and if thou canst not 
forget Mary of Scotland, or lose thy love 
for her, keep it warm in thine own bosom, 
and behold her only from a distance. 
Thy safety and mine both demand thy 
flight.” 

Her hand was laid tenderly on his arm 
as she spoke. Her eyes looked into his 
with a tenderness almost as intensely 
eager as his own; and while her words 
said « Fly !” her looks denied them, and 
to his eyes seemed only to say, «“ Re- 
main! Fly not, but stay with me for 
ever!” So he construed their language, 
and he replied accordingly : 

«OQ lady! O mistress most be- 
loved! I cannot fly! I will not leave 
thee. I dread not the danger, and can 
look smiling on the death while I can 
still gaze on thee, and even though I 
see my doom written in the face that I 
adore.” 

Alas, for Love! His doom was al- 
ready written in her brain, if not upon 
her face or heart. 


IX. 


In the drama of Mr. Swinburne he 
has worked up these scenes with a won- 
derful degree of art-subtlety, which will 
commend his volume to all those pro- 
founder students in verse who are pre- 
pared to pass from art into close and 
keen psychological analyses. To that 
class of readers who must read poetry 
as they run—to whom it must be entirely 
and merely lucid, portable commonplaces, 
put up in good set rhythms and rhymes— 
such writings as Mr. Swinburne gives 
us here will be unendurable. They will 
fail utterly to discern the exquisite half- 
meanings, delicate veiled shades of mean- 
ing, significant breaks of thought, which 
yet convey the thought by leaving the 
speech imperfect—the nice underlines, 
undertones and undercurrents of feeling 
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or passion, so exquisitely articulated that 
the ear, mind and ‘sensibilities of the 
reader are all required to cling close to 
the occult idea which lies low, and needs 
that we follow the merest wisp of fancy 
or of feeling to penetrate the dim abode 
where they lurk. Mr. Swinburne pro- 
posed to himself this very sort of labor. 
He undertook to solve an historical prob- 
lem by the analysis of a complicated and 
terribly sophisticated nature. Mary Stu- 
art was the problem three hundred years 
ago. How solve it? Between Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Froude (the histo- 
rian) the means for its solution are now, 
for the first time, in the hands of the 
student. Mr. Swinburne’s work is one 
of art, in which every point is so studied 
out and so discriminated that the cha- 
racteristics of Mary are made clear, with 
all their complications—her voluptuous 
nature, her habitual cunning, her hypoc- 
risy, her wonderful arts of fascination ; 
and all this is most beautifully done 
with a delicate pencil; light and shade 
so happily intermixed, half blending, 
without strong contrast, so softly, and 
with such side insinuation, that the drama 
is one which will exercise and reward 
protracted study in that most delicate 
of all studies—that, namely, in which the 
fancy rises into psychological develop- 
ment, blends with the imagination only 
for occult discovery, and constitutes that 
higher form of poetry which appeals 
equally to the reason, the spiritual na- 
ture and the affections. Of Mary’s arts 
of fascination, and whence they spring, 
he gives us some passages of a dialogue 
among her attendant « Marys.” Mary 
Hamilton says 


“ She has always loved Love’s fashions well. You wot 
The marshal, head-friend of this Chastelard’s, 
She used to talk with ere he brought her here, 
And sow their talk with little kisses, thick 
As roses in rose-harvest? For myself, 
I cannot see which side of her that lurks, 
Which snares in such wise all the sense of men; 
What subtle beauty, subtle as man’s eye, 
And tender as the inside of the eyelid is, 
There grows about her.”’ 


To which Mary Carmichael replies: she 
finds the fascinations of Mary to lie all 
in her cunning speech and in the man- 
ner of it, which she thus describes : 


[Maress, 


“The short and rapid shudder of her breath - 
In talking—the rare, tender little laugh— 
The pitiful, sweet sound, like a bird’s sigh, 
When her voice breaks,—her talking does it all.” 


Mary Seytgn ascribes the charm so in- 
describable to 


“ Her eyes, with those clear, perfect brows: 
It is the playing of those eyelashes— 
The lure of amorous looks as sad as love— 
Plucks all souls toward her like a net.” 


Mary Beaton says: 


‘When she broke off the dance, 
Turning round short and soft—J never saw 
Such supple ways of walking as she hath.” 


The same Mary Beaton asks Chastelard 
in what measure, and for what, he loves 
the queen—the same Mary Beaton, by 
the way, being, in this drama, made to 
love Chastelard herself, and she becomes 
a chief agent in one of the principal inci- 
dents of the story. To her question he 
replies thus—and this will afford the 
reader a just idea of the general and 
more elevated style of the drama— 


Chastelard, ‘I know not: it may be 
If I had set mine eyes to find it out 
I should not know it.’ She hath fair eyes: maybe 
I love her for sweet eyes, or brow, or hair ; 
For the smooth temples, where, God touching her, 
Made blue with sweeter veins the flower-sweet white ; 
Or for the tender turning of her wrist ; ; 
Or marriage of the eyelid with the cheek ; 
I cannot tell: or flush of lifting throat— 
I know not if the color get a name 
This side of heaven—no man knows; or her mouth— 
A flower’s lip with a snake’s lip, stinging sweet, 
And sweet to sting with ; face that one would see, 
And then fall blind and die with sight of it 
Held fast between the eyelids ;—oh ! all these, 
And all her body and the soul to that, 
The speech and shape and hand and foot and heart, 
That I would die etc. 


Mr. Swinburne’s method hon been to 


treat his subject in nice details of sug- 
gestion, involving less of action than fine 
studies of character, manner, sentiment 
and minute analyses of that conventional 
life in which courtly love, in those days— 
in France, at least—had its training and 
education. How far this affects quality, 
character, temper, so that these, when 
deciphered, shall be possessed of a 
deeper interest than mere action, is the 
aim of the dramatist; and, ex passant, 
we commend the performance of Mr. 
Swinburne as well calculated to please 
and exercise the minds of all to whom 
the latent and the occult in human and 
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in woman nature are subjects of curiosity 
and delight. 


xX. 


WE need hardly say that the manner 
of Mary Stuart, in conflict with her coun- 
sels, was more persuasive than her coun- 
sels were commanding. Indeed, in the 
very moment when her words were most 
imperative and embodied most rebuke, 
her tones and air were well calculated 
to neutralize them. Her subtlety de- 
feated her own avowed object; and, 
even at a time when she was delibe- 
rately considering Chastelard’s death, 
she was tacitly persuading him not only 
to live, but to live in the fostering hope 
of her affections. 

Mr. Swinburne has made much of 
this portion of his material. His man- 
agement of the scenes between Mary 
Stuart and Chastelard at this stage of 
the action, and when she had reached 
these conclusions, is very fine, exquis- 
itely touched by a most delicate pen— 
subtle, nice, elaborate, and beautifully 
studied out. Our own narrative must 
be simpler of design and less heedful of 
details. 

The counsel of the queen was thrown 
away upon the minstrel because of the 
artifice of the woman. At the close of 
the interview he obeyed her commands 
to withdraw, and left her to her devotions 
before retiring for the night. 

What were those devotions? Alas 
for poor human nature, which prostrates 
itself before the Deity, and invokes 
blessing at the very moment when the 
heart is most occupied with the desires 
and passions of the world! It is thus 
that we perpetually deceive ourselves, 
and deem that an ostentatious homage 
will delude the Deity, even as it deludes 
ourselves. The story approaches its 
crisis. Her devotions were interrupted. 
How, we shall see hereafter. Mr. Swin- 
burne shapes this part of the tale to 
adapt itself to his drama. According to 
his narrative, Mary Beaton, one of the 

attending .«Marys,” is herself deeply, 
nay, desperately, enamored of Chastel- 
ard.. Their intercourse, in which she 
is very loving, and he rather cold and 
Vor. I.—35 


indifferent, is discovered and reported to 
Mary Stuart by Mary Seyton. Her 
jealousy is aroused, and from this mo- 
ment she decides that Chastelard is 
treacherous to herself, and determines 
on his destruction. Meanwhile, Mary 
Beaton, seeing his preference for Mary 
Stuart, which he freely avows to her, 
seeks, by a singular abnegation of self, 
to conciliate his affections in assisting 
him in his designs on the woman of his 
real passion. She pledges herself that, 
on the wedding-night of the queen with 
Darnley, she will secure for him entrance 
to the queen’s chamber; and she does 
so. The scene that follows, in the 
drama of Mr. Swinburne, is well worth 
perusal. It is one that we have no space 
to analyze, seeing that it involves all the 
complications and contradictions in the 
character of Mary Stuart, and illustrates 
her hypocrisy, if not her coldness of 
heart. We confine ourselves to the 
condensation of the most simple facts 
in the affair. 

Led by a private entrance to the 
queen’s chamber, Chastelard concealed 
himself in a recess, the unsuspected 
witness of the queen’s private worship, 
and a hearkener to her most private 
thoughts and feelings. According to 
Mr. Swinburne, his purpose was a re- 
fined method of proving her to the soul. 
The historians have been content to 
present it as the simple result of a pas- 
sion beyond his own control, and for 
which the indulgent conduct of the queen 
had seemed to give him full encour- 
agement. 

Mr. Swinburne gives us a long dia- 
logue between them, and makes Mary 
respond to his kisses and yield him 
assurances of a passion like his own; 
but he sublimes the sensuous in the 
scene by the sad, stern assurance of the 
queen that he must nevertheless die; 
and he admits that he must die. She 
implores his departure, however, and 
urges him to save himself; for, if taken 
here— 


“Tf you stay this foolish love’s hour out, 
There is not ten days’ likely life in you.” 


She counsels immediate flight : 
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“ Sweet, by my life, 

You shall be saved by taking ship at once.” 
He admits the probability of his fate, 
but will not depart. She entreats him 
with kisses—implores, with renewal of 
love-assurances ; and this but confirms 
him in the resolution to remain, satisfied 
with the bliss of the moment, reckless 
of the consequences, and indifferent to 
all besides. He will stay and abide the 
issue ; and so he does, in spite of her 
tears and protestations, until Darnley 
enters the chamber, and discovers him, 
when the guards are called, and he is 
taken out of the queen’s chamber to the 
king’s prison. He offers no _resist- 
_ance. Though fearless in battle as he 
was audacious in love, he is prepared for 
the sacrifice. So both historian and 
dramatist seem to agree. 


XI. 


The trial of Chastelard by the proper 
legal authorities followed in due and 
rapid course, under the direction of the 
regal council. From the first, it was 
very well conceived that there was no 
loophole for the escape of the offender 
from judgment. The enemies of the 
queen, court and himself were too 
numerous and too powerful to suffer eva- 
sion or escape. 

The trial was soon over, and the 
minstrel-knight was condemned to death. 
But the power lay in the queen’s hands 
to reprieve or pardon him: would she 
exercise that power? There might be 
some danger to herself by her interven- 
tion. There was, at all events, much 
danger to her refutation. Already the 
suspicion was openly circulated that her 
intimacy with Chastelard was a guilty 
one. The stern Puritan reformers of 
the time, with Knox at their head, were 
free in their condemnation and denunci- 
ation. John Knox, a power in himself 
at that time, as well in England as in 
Scotland, and whom Mr. Froude pro- 
nounces the greatest and bravest man 
in Europe at this period, had been long 
bitterly hostile to the court and all its 
silken retainers. His antipathy was 
shared by the more powerful nobles of 
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the nation. We have no doubt that 
Mary Stuart would have saved the victim 
had she been prepared for any self-peril 
or self-sacrifice. It was a question how 
far her sympathies with Chastelard would 
serve to counterpoise her love of power, 
the policy which she deemed necessary 
to her safety, and the additional scandal 
which would fasten on her name should 
she interfere for the safety of one with 
whom she was already deemed to have 
compromised her honor. We have no 
reason to doubt that she would have 
pardoned him—saved him in some way 
—had it not been her apparent necessity 
to yield him up wholly to his and to her 
own enemies. 

But she was not wholly silent. If 
she did not herself undertake his relief 
by the exercise of the sovereign power, 
she at least made earnest appeals to his 
judges for the commutation of his sen- 
tence. The more she pleaded, the more 
resolute they became in opposition ; and 
she was silenced at last, most effectually, 
when told that her prayers in his behalf 
would be construed against her own 
innocence—would be charged to the 
worst of criminal attachment—arguing, 
indeed, a foregone conclusion to this 
effect. To this it was impossible to 
reply ; and the queen, either scorning or 
fearing to answer the foul insinuation, 
pained and exhausted, sank back upon 
her cushions and covered her eyes as 
against the event. 

Chastelard, in reply to his judges, 
spoke in terms of knightly sentiment, 
and with the grace and dignity which 
was habitual to him. 

“I do not speak,” said he, «that I 
may not die. I would not avert the 
stroke of judgment, since it is clear to 
me, now, that I should henceforward 
only live in vain. And since I may no 
longer hope to Jive (looking tenderly and 
reproachfully at Mary), why should I 
shrink from death? I, and I alone, am 
guilty. As for those malignant slanderers 
who shame themselves, and would shame 
humanity, by foul imputations upon the 
most pure as the most beautiful of all 
earthly creatures, I would only plead for 
the privilege of defying them, one and 
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all, at the point of the sword. Yield 
me but the privilege of knighthood— 
open the lists of battle-ordeal according 
to the laws of chivalry—and send against 
me each and every assailant of the 
honor of my queen ; and, if God’s justice 
be in such ordeal, I will pile up such a 
‘hecatomb of sacrifice with my own wea- 
pon as shall witness, to the realm, to 
the world ‘and all future ages, in defence 
of the innocence of Mary Stuart. But 
this you will not do. You dare not! 
Enough. I do not plead for life. I am 
criminal—the only criminal—if it be 
crime to love warmly and unwisely, and 
to forget all considerations, even for the 
safety of the beloved one, in the wild- 
ness of my most desperate passion. 
Alas, the adoration which I have felt 
for a mortal creature has made me for- 
getful of what was due to Divinity! Let 
me,” said he, now addressing the queen 
herself, «let me, O most beautiful and 
beloved princess! do this, my only 
atonement for the offence which I have 
offered to you. It is but meagre justice 
to your heavenly purity that I say to 
this people, who now sit over me in 
judgment, that my rash passion was no 
less ungracious in your eyes than it has 
shown itself criminal in theirs. This, 
indeed, is my great sorrow; since ‘the 
chains with which they have loaded 
these once free limbs, and the insolent 
speech and suspicion which they have 
poured into these once undishonored 
ears, and which, with my sword free, had 
been the instant smiting of the slanderer, 
and the ignominious death which they 
have decreed me, would be all as no- 
thing—would be welcome as the richest 
boon and blessing—if that I could dream 
that thou, too, hadst felt or could feel 
some of that wild passion in thy bosom 
which thy beauty hath so fatally en- 
kindled in mine !” 


XII. 


IN the drama of Mr. Swinburne, Mary 
Beaton visits Chastelard in prison and 
brings him a reprieve from the queen. 
According to the dramatist, she had 
really taken this dangerous step, the 


evil consequences of which may only be 
conjectured. That Chastelard himself 
apprehended these evil consequences, on 
account of this action of the queen, may 
be inferred from the speech which is put 
into his mouth by Swinburne : 

“ For this fair-faced paper of reprieve, 

We'll have no riddling o make death shift sides;” 
and he tears up the paper. Her visit 
is followed by one from the queen her- 
self. The scene, in Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘story, is one of great sweetness and 
delicacy. The queen declares her at- 
tachment, but trembles for her reputa- 
tion. She solicits the return of the re- 
prieve, not having yet been apprised of 
its destruction. “Deny me not,” she 
entreats : 

“For your sake mainly ; yea, by God, you know 
How fain I were to die in your death’s stead, 
For your name’s sake. This were no need to swear. 
Lest we be mocked to death with a reprieve, 
And so both die, being shamed. What shall I swear? 
What, if Ikissyou? . . . Come! 
I know you have it about you: give it me!” 

He denies that he has the paper or 
can restore it to her. She doubts him, 
believes he desires to use the reprieve, 
and reproaches him with cowardice ; and 
he. shows her the document torn up and 
lying at her feet. We spare farther 
quotations from a scene of intense 
passion—passion such as chivalry had 
refined with all the adroit and exquisite 
capacity of language, as well in what is 
forborne to be said as in what is 
spoken. We must hurry to the closing 
scene. 

With a refinement of cruelty such as 
attended Mary Stuart through life, and 
always, perhaps, as the strict result of 
her own imprudences—to call them by 
no harsher name—she was compelled to 
sit in a latticed chamber overlooking the 
scene of the knight-minstrel’s execution. 
This torturous measure was deemed 
necessary, in order the more fully to ex- 
onerate her from the suspicion, urged by 
her enemies, that, having first tempted 
and sinned with the criminal, she had 
afterwards betrayed him to his doom. 
Such had been her convicted subtleties 
that there was little difficulty, among 
those who knew her rightly, in this be- 
lief ; and in this belief she was held to 
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realize the famous ideal of the Basilisk. 
It was deemed essential, as in some de- 
gree to prove her innocence, that she 
herself should appear to have sent him 
to death, and should seem to exult in 
his just punishment. 

The minstrel-knight was brought to 
execution on the 22d February, 1653. 
His conduct at the altar of sacrifice was 
not that of one who felt his death to be 
a death of degradation. It was marked 
by the most enthusiastic bravery. He 
rejected all aid from the confessor, and, 
having first recited aloud Ronsard’s cele- 
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brated « Hymn on Death,” he turned to 
the chamber where the queen was known 
to be sitting, and through the lattices of 
which her form could be imperfectly 
seen, and, after a moment’s pause, ex- 
claiming, «“ Farewell, loveliest and most 
cruel princess that the world contains !” 
knelt firmly and gracefully down be- 
fore the block. A single piercing shriek 
from the latticed window announced the 
moment of execution, and the queen 
fell into a swooning fit as the dismem- 
bered head rolled away from the gory 
trunk along the scaffold. 


HE mere mechanism of education 

is attracting a reasonable degree of 
public attention. Legislative bodies find 
time to consider laws providing and per- 
fecting State systems of schools, the 
object of which is to furnish instruction 
for the whole people. Questions are 
discussed in reference to school houses, 
school furniture, school apparatus, school 
management, and school supervision. 
Statistics are carefully compiled giving 
information as to the number and cost 
of schools, the salaries of teachers and 
the attendance of pupils. The whole 
anatomy of school work is becoming 
tolerably familiar through the agency of 
books and periodicals devoted to the 
consideration of subjects appertaining 
to it, and through the educational meet- 
ings which have been held in all parts 
of the country. In other words, the 
age is quite skillful in constructing edu- 
cational mills, and in providing them with 
the necessary machinery for performing 
the work of grinding out scholars ; but 
it does not seem generally known that 
human minds are not simply grists to 
be ground, all in the same time, in the 
same manner, and with the same power. 
The purpose of this paper is, if pos- 
sible, to divert a share of public atten- 
tion from the channel of the stream to 
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its fountain, from the house to its occu- 
pant, from the dead body to the living 
soul, from the mere externals of an 
education to the nature of the mind 
itself and the mode of its development. 
The problem proposed for solution is 
CULTURE—its End, its Means, its Con- 
ditions, and its Power. 


THE END OF CULTURE. 


The end of all educational culture is 
human _perfection—ripened manhood. 
In this end all others centre. The true 
educator has an ideal man or an ideal 
woman that he is ever laboring to realize 
in the children committed to his care. 
This ideal embraces all the perfection— 
physical, intellectual and moral—which 
he can conceive of as attributable to 
human beings; and all the perfection 
possible to human beings in this life is 
the end toward which he constantly 
directs his longing aspirations. 

But while human perfection is the 


proximate end of all well-directed cul-: 


ture, its ultimate end must be sought in 
the purposes subserved by that perfec- 
tion. The duties man is appointed to 
fulfill may be readily embraced in three 
great classes: those he owes to himself, 
those he owes to his fellow-men, and 
those he owes to God. For the per- 
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formance of these duties he «lives and 
moves and has his being”—performing 
them, he accomplishes his destiny. 

Man must perfect himself for his own 
sake. Heis aman. He stands at the 
head of the animal creation, its lord and 
ruler, and should make himself a type 
of manly beauty, strength, skill, energy 
and excellence. In his soul there are 
constantly upspringing aspirations for 
the true, the beautiful and the good, and 
he must do violence to all that is highest 
and holiest in his nature, or educate him- 
self. He is called upon by the most 
important considerations that can influ- 
ence human conduct to develop and 
ripen all the fruit the germs of which 
God has planted in his heart. 

Man must perfect himself for the sake 
of his fellow-men. A savage can very 
poorly discharge his duties as a son or 
a brother, as a husband or a father, or 
as a citizen. All the social evils that 
have blackened the pages of history, 
that have filled the world with misery or 
reddened it with blood, have resulted 
from the want of intellectual and relig- 
ious culture. Perfect man in the sense 
in which Christ says “Be ye perfect,” 
and order and harmony will prevail in 
the family, in the. Church and in the 
State, and the blessed angel of peace 
will spread her white wings over all the 
world. 

Man must perfect himself for the sake 
of serving God. His powers are talents 
committed to his care, and he must so 
use them as to increase them both in 
number and value. As in the acorn lies 
a germ which may develop into a future 
oak and give ornament to the forest, so 
in a child there exist capabilities which, 
if well cultured, may assume a form truly 
divine and fit their possessor for the 
society of angels. Nothing is more 
plainly written upon the constitution of 
man than that his Maker designed him 
to be educated. If otherwise, why is he 
made capable of learning? Why does 
he long to know? Why has he any 
wish to rise higher—to be better? What 
mean those tendrils of his mind which 
Stretch out from the darkness here 
toward the infinite, the eternal, Heaven, 
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God? The Bible, on every page, calls - 
upon men to “come up higher”—to add 
knowledge to knowledge, virtue to virtue. 


THE MEANS OF CULTURE. 


Man and nature correlate. Mind and 
matter constitute but one universe, all 
the parts of which have their adaptations 
and relations. Mind is sovereign and 
matter is subject. Out of these relations 
and dependencies grows the possibility 
of culture. Its means are all things 
that can be made to bear an objective 
relation to mind; or, borrowing the 
terms made use of by metaphysicians, 
the me may receive culture from the 
whole of the zot-me. We have taught 
in our schools Language, Mathematics, 
Science, Philosophy, History, all of which 
are narratives of the facts or abstractions 
of the principles of nature. The world 
itself is a great school house, well 
equipped with all the necessary appli- 
ances to make good scholars and noble 
men of all who choose to learn. 

But, more particularly, means have 
been provided for the culture of the 
body. Nature furnishes to all who 
worthily seek them, food, air, light, heat, 
protection from the elements, and oppor- 
tunity of exercise. No bodily want has 
been left unprovided for. Agents even 
have been supplied calculated to relieve 
pain and cure disease. 

Means as abundant have been pre: 
vided for the culture of the mind as of 
the body. The world teems with facts 
beneath us, around us, above us, which 
await the hand of the intellect to gather 
them, store them away and combine 
them into systems of science or make 
them the bases of arts. Each mental 
faculty has its special field in which to 
operate. There are objects for the 
powers of Perception, facts for the 
Memory, ideals for the Imagination, 
truths for the Understanding, and uni- 
versal and necessary principles for the 
Reason. The susceptibilities are awa- 
kened and take their direction in view 
of objects. There is no one of them 
that is not adapted to our condition in 
life. We have an appetite for food, and 
nature furnishes it ; we love society, and 
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we are surrounded with friends ; we are 
endowed with courage, and we need it; 
we are gifted with a knowledge of right 
and wrong, with the feeling of kindness 
toward our fellow-men, with the senti- 
ment of veneration toward a Supreme 
Being ; and surely all these native powers 
point to objects in the contemplation of 
which they may be made to grow and 
strengthen. So, too, the world has 
tasks calculated to evoke all the power 
of the Will. Savage nature must be 
tamed, knowledge must be acquired, and 
sin, in all its multifarious forms and with 
all its hideous devices, must be rooted 
out from the world. Man must lift him- 
self above earthly things and rule them. 
His mission is to subdue nature, conquer 
himself, and triumph in spiritual freedom. 
The means of mental culture are 
adapted to special tastes and talents. 
All men are not alike by nature. They 
differ in tastes, talents and tempera- 
ments. These diversities may be de- 
signed to fit them for different spheres 
in life or for different social duties. But 
whatever may be their design, they exist, 
‘and means of culture are adapted to 
them. If a man has a special talent for 
the study of some particular branch of 
knowledge, as Language, Natural Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Metaphysics, he can 
find an ample field in which to exercise 
it. If he is fitted to become an artist, 
an artist he can become. No one can 
name a single talent with which men are 
endowed that of necessity they must bury 
in the earth. Places which pay usury can 
-be found for all the talents of the world. 
The means of mental culture are 
adapted to all-the periods of life. The 
teacher of a little child can find means 
well suited for his discipline; and, as the 
strength of his pupil increases, can at 
all times gather from the proffering hand 
of nature fresh materials adapted to the 
purposes of instruction, both in kind 
and quality. Nature is a toy-shop to 
the child; a gymnasium, or a museum 
to the youth; a library, a laboratory, a 
study to the philosopher. A child may 
play with soap-bubbles and be pleased 
with their forms and colors, while a 
Newton can find in them matter for an 
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abstruse science, The boy Linnzus 
learns the names of flowers as he walks 
in his father’s garden—the man Linnzus 
prepares the «Systema Nature.” On 
the surface of nature lie vast numbers 
of things which interest the young; 
deeper down there are others which 
attract only maturer minds ; and beneath 
them all, and binding them all together, 
there are laws and principles which can 
be handled only by the wisest philoso- 
phers. 

In addition to the means furnished for 
the culture of the body and the mind, 
means have also been provided calcu- 
lated to give culture to our moral and 
religious nature. These are found, first, 
in our relations to our fellow-men. We 
are social beings, and as such we form 
the organizations of the family, the 
school, the church, the State; and all 
these press duties upon us that call into 
active exercise our moral and religious 
faculties. In like manner these faculties 
are exercised in our efforts to alleviate 
sickness and sorrow, to do away with 
poverty and ignorance, to remove crime, 
to overcome the evils that curse the 
world, to elevate and ennoble the human 
family. Means of the same kind grow 
out of our relation to God. The soul 
can look upward toward heaven as well 
as downward toward the earth. In this 
higher world all who will may catch 
glimpses of great facts and truths which 
no study of material things can ever re- 
veal. Here, our spirits may commune 
face to face with the Spirit of God, and, 
in thus communing, grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of heavenly things. 
Besides, to make spiritual truth clear to 
all sincere searchers for it, God gave us 
the Bible ; and to bring spiritual comfort 
to all who may be heavy laden with sor- 
row for sin, he sent into the world his 
Son, Christ Jesus, who suffered and died 
that men might be saved. 

It thus appears that means are not 
wanting for the development and culture 
of the whole man—body, mind and soul. 


THE CONDITIONS OF CULTURE. 


Human culture has its conditions. 
Education is not creation. The horti- 
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culturist must conform his operations to 
the nature of plant-life. He knows that 
vegetable growth and fruitage are con- 
trolled by forces or laws that he is un- 
able to change, and he cheerfully adapts 
his operations to them. The work of 
culture, as applied to man, too, is sub- 
ject to conditions which promote, retard 
or neutralize it. 

The most important of these condi- 
tions will be stated here under the name 
of laws. 

The Law of Descent. The law of 
descent might be expressed thus: «Like 
produces like.” From the beginning, 
all vegetables have yielded seed after 
their kind, and all animals have produced 
young after their kind, as God ordained 
when he created them. Culture may 
modify plants and animals in various 
ways and produce new varieties; but 
it has no power to change one plant or 
one animal into another of a different 
species. So man has a distinct being 
and a distinct destiny, and all teaching 
must be done in view of this fact. 

The law of descent has a less general 
application. Horticulturists can improve 
vegetables and fruits and propagate their 
good qualities. Farmers can promote 
the growth of particular excellences in 
their stock and transmit them to suc- 
ceeding generations. The little, insipid 
thorn-pear is said to be the parent of all 
our pears ; and the hard, dry crab-apple 
has given birth to all our varieties of 
apples. Improvements equally striking 
have been made in horses, oxen, sheep 
and swine. Those who cultivate plants 
or breed stock recognize those qualities 
derived through the law of descent, and 
act in view of them. In accordance with 
a similar law, there can be no doubt that 
parents transmit to their children, sub- 
ject to certain modifications, their own 
physical, mental and moral peculiarities. 
“There are,” says Dr. Spurzheim, «fam- 
ily faces, family likenesses ; and also sin- 
gle parts, such as bones, muscles, hair 
and skin, which resemble in parents and 
in children. ' The disposition to various 
disorders, as to gout, scrofula, dropsy, 
hydrocephalus, consumption, deafness, 
epilepsy, apoplexy, idiotism, insanity, 
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etc., is frequently the inheritance of 
birth.” Common observation teaches 
us that peculiar tastes and special tal- 
ents are transmitted from parent to child, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
the qualities of brain which give rise to 
such tastes and talents are transmitted. 
It is no uncommon thing to meet with 
some families, embracing several genera- 
tions, who possess great skill in spelling, 
writing, mathematics, language, or in 
some other art or science; and with 
others who are deficient in all these 
respects. 

Children come into the hands of teach- 
ers with bodily and mental peculiarities 
derived from parents, and methods of 
culture must be modified by this fact. 
There is as much in family, in blood, in 
race among men as among animals. 
Some children inherit bodily and mental 
constitutions highly susceptible of cul- 
ture, while others possess such as admit 
of but little improvement. Some are 
ambitious, aspiring, evince qualities of 
mind and heart truly noble, while others 
are content to seek mere animal ends 
and to live on husks. There are patri- 
cians and plebeians, princes and peasants, 
a real nobility and a vulgar commonalty ; 
but the distinctions that mark true man- 
hood come not from stars, garters, titles 
and insignia of rank, but from high-born 
qualities of soul and powers well im- 
proved, and are quite as likely to be 
found in the modest cottage as in the 
lordly castle. 

The Law of Talent. In all culture 
there is something given. No human 
art can make something out of nothing, 
or of that which is inherently bad some- 
thing which is inherently good. The 
teacher finds his pupils differ in their 
capabilities of culture, and in their dis- 
position to use those capabilities. He 
finds some with an excess of power in 
one direction and a want of power in 
others—some with little power in any, 
and a few with great power in all. He 
cannot teach unmindful of these dissimi- 
lar endowments, and his work must there- 
fore be modified by the law of talent. 

For the highest culture there is wanted 
a strong and healthy body, a sound, vig- 
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orous and well-balanced mind, and a 
quick susceptibility to the action of spir- 
itual forces that work out from the cen- 
tre of our being and prompt us onward 
toward our destiny. 

All minds are capable of culture, and 
no limits can be fixed to the capability 
of it. Progress is a universal attribute 
of mind. 

Culture is not designed to subvert 
talent. Each man is designed for some- 
thing, each has his place, and his indi- 
viduality should be respected. It is not, 
or it ought not to be, the aim of educa- 
tion to make all men move on the same 
plane—to create a social dead-level. We 
want men whose talent enables them to 
rise like some tall mountain peak until 


it touches the clouds and breasts the 


storms that convulse the upper air, and 
we want men whose talent is as unam- 
bitious as the vale below, which, con- 
scious of its merit, rests satisfied in its 
calm and quiet beauty. 

The Law of Growth. Man is not 
built up: he grows. He is not a ma- 
chine composed of parts artificially con- 
joined, but an organism composed of 
parts naturally connected. The forces 
that mould his life and character work 
up through his nature from within: they 
do not work down upon it from without. 
Culture is something entirely different 
from outward shaping, coloring, gilding : 
it is an inward growing toward perfec- 
tion. 

The end of culture is not attained 
by putting knowledge in the mind like 
goods are stored in a warehouse or 
clothes packed in a trunk. 

The end of culture is not attained by 
applying any unhealthy stimulus. Edu- 
cational hot-beds and forcing processes 
tend to weaken, not to ripen, the mind. 

The end of culture is not attained by 
mechanical discipline. There is a kind 
of development, both bodily and mental, 
that is not true growth. It is formal, un- 
symmetrical, and induced from without. 
Trees send out the heaviest branches 
towards the light, and the strongest 
roots in the direction of the wind. In 
a similar way men are acted upon by 
circumstances, and receive a kind of 
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mechanical discipline. Children are so 
led and trammeled and trained by 
thoughtless parents and unskillful teach- 
ers, and the artificial forms of society, 
that they have little chance for natural 
growth. 

Deep down in the heart of a child 
lies the germ of manhood, with ‘all ‘its 
possible perfections. It will struggle to 
develop itself, and it is for the-hand of 
culture to nourish, protect and aid its 
development. The soul can be cramped 
and distorted as the Flathead Indians 
flatten their skulls and the Chinese ladies 
compress their feet; but the true edu- 
cator tenderly watches its natural growth 
and carefully regulates and promotes it. 

The Law of Appetite. Scientific 
farmers use only those fertilizers which 
contain the elements that enter into the 
composition of the crop they wish to 
grow, and they take care to apply them 
at proper times and in proper quantities. 
Animals must have that kind of food 
which they can digest and assimilate, 
and it promotes their health and physical 
well-being generally to take it at proper 
intervals and in amounts neither too 
great nor too small. These facts illus- 
trate what is here called the law of ap- 
petite. There is a similar law condi- 
tioning all culture. 

The mind requires food as well as the 
body. There is a science of mental 
dietetics. Without. digesting and as- 
similating its food, the mind can experi- 
ence no healthy growth. With too little 
food, the mind must suffer want; with 
too much, satiety; with none at all, 
starvation; with that which is improper 
in kind, a loss of power in the effort to 
reject it, and a loss of tone from its in- 
jurious effects. Physicians hold that 
most of the diseases that afflict the 
human family have their seat in some 
functional derangement of the digestive 
organs; and perhaps it may yet appear 
that many of the irregularities of dispo- 
sition, weaknesses of character and ec- 
centricities of life, which sometimes 
amuse and sometimes annoy well-bal- 
anced men, have their source in a kind 
of mental dyspepsia. 

Besides, mental appetites differ ac- 
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cording to age, sex, race, habits and 
psychological peculiarities. Mental food 
must be so prepared as to correspond to 
these differences. We want a chemistry 
that. can clearly reveal the elementary 
powers of the human mind, and point 
gut with some certainty the food best 
calculated to promote their healthy 
growth. 

The Law of Exercise. The work of 
culture must accord with the law of ex- 
ercise. It is by observing the law of 
exercise that all human power is evoked 
and all human perfection attained. 

. The law of exercise does not only 
apply to the body as a whole, but to its 
every organ; not only to the mind as a 
whole, but to its every faculty. No bone 
or muscle can be made stronger without 
using that bone or muscle. We improve 
our perceptive powers only by perceiving, 
our memory only by remembering, our 
imagination only by imagining, our judg- 
ment only by reasoning, our will only by 
willing. The amount of exercise it in- 
duces is a sure test of the value of every 
lesson given to a child. 

Very few children have all their men- 


_ tal faculties in equal strength. It is not 


desirable they should have. But some 
of them may be too strong and need re- 
straint, and some may be too weak and 
need special efforts to strengthen them. 
The law of exercise has therefore both 
a positive and a negative application. 

The law, too, should be applied judi- 
ciously. A faculty that needs exercise 
may be exercised too little and its growth 
be checked, or too much and receive in- 
jury; and a faculty that needs restraint 
may be restrained too little and run riot, 
or too much and be crushed out entirely. 

The Law of Providence. In culti- 
vating plants, we know we have to deal 
with certain innate forces not in dead 
matter, like a piece of stone or a mass 
of earth. 

In improving stock, we recognize, in 
addition to all that exists in the plant, 
other forces—mental forces—which mod- 
ify our efforts. 

In educating man, we have to conduct 
the operation in view of all that he pos- 
sesses in common with plants and ani- 
Vor. I.—36 


mals, and also in view of the spiritual 
nature which he has superinduced upon 
his vegetative and animal nature. Man’s 
spiritual nature is the noblest part of 
him, and in its full breadth the educa- 
tional problem consists in enabling that 
nature to triumph over all that opposes 
it—in establishing a kingdom in the hu- 
man soul over which the Spirit shall 
reign undisputed sovereign. 

God, through his Spirit, holds com- 
munion with our spirits. By our higher 
nature we have access to the heavenly 
world, angels bring answers to our pray- 
ers, and the Holy Spirit comes to prompt 
us in the way of well-doing. 

By the law of Providence is meant 
God’s interposition in the work of human 
perfection. His hand is ever stretched 
out to help the earnest soul in its strug- 
gle upward. Our consciousness reveals 
his constant presence ; and instances of 
the conversion of a sinner, like Paul, and 
his subsequent growth in grace, reveal 
his power. Culture can do much to re- 
fine and ennoble, but there are elements 
ever at work in human development that 
it knows not how to handle, and it is 
sheer atheism to ignore them. 

The Law of Kindness. The hand 
of a gardener must be a tender, careful 
hand, or his plants will not flourish. The 
wildest animals yield to kind treatment ; 
and it is a well-known fact that horses 
are more gentle, and cattle fatten faster, 
if caressed and fondled by their owners. 
All healthy culture must take place in 
an atmosphere of love. If mere rough 
strength was the object aimed at, or a 
mere mechanical structure was designed 
to be built up in the mind, uninterested 
and unsympathizing hands might accom- 
plish the work; but the more delicate 
duties that the ends of a true culture 
require can only be performed by those 
whose hearts are in what they do. Who 
has not seen little children shrink away 
and shudder under the cold words of an 
unfeeling teacher? As the smile of 
God’s bright sunlight opens the budding 
petals of the rose and ripens the orange 
and the apple, so the trustful mind of a 
child opens its most hidden beauties and 
perfects its richest fruit only in the pres- 
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ence of one whose heart it confides in 
and whose hand is ever ready to care 
for it. : 

Large schools are apt to be cold ones. 
There are necessarily connected with 
them so much form and system that the 
affections have little room to play. In 
such schools the individual interests of 
the pupils are likely to be sacrificed to 
the general interests of the institution. 
A favored few may enjoy sunshine, but 
the neglected many must live in com- 
parative darkness and gloom. No. 243 
or No. 536 must come and go when 
called; but whether the blood in his 
veins is warm or cold, whether his 
soul is oppressed with doubts and fears 
or cheered with substantial assurances 
and high hopes, who can tell? In such 
an atmosphere somewhat that is dead 
may be made alive, but there must be 
much living death. 


THE POWER OF CULTURE. 

It is in place here to inquire, What 
can culture do? or, What is the power 
of culture ? 

The power of culture is shown in the 
plant world. All kinds of vegetable pro- 
ducts can be improved by culture. Take, 
as examples among fruits, the apple, pear, 
peach and strawberry ; among flowers, 
the tulip, rose and dahlia; among gar- 
den vegetables, the potato, tomato, bean 
and celery plant. The original stock 
from which all these came was very in- 
ferior to the varieties we now have ; in- 
deed, in some cases, it was hardly edible 
at all. 

The same power may be seen in its 
effect upon animals. The wild horse on 
one of our Western prairies can be caught 
and tamed to patient labor. The ox, the 
camel and the reindeer can be taught to 
obey the will of man. Other and more 
striking, but sometimes less praisewor- 
thy, examples can be seen by a visit to 
a menagerie, a circus, a racecourse or 
an agricultural fair. 

The case of Dr. Windship, who can 
lift a ton or more, shows the strength 
which culture gives the body; the agility 
it gives is shown by the performances 
of the acrobat and the gymnast; and 
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the skill, by those who ply the needle, 
use the tools of the engraver’s art, or 
play upon musical instruments. 

But culture produces its most wonder- 
ful effects upon mind. A race of savages 
is only distinguished from the most highly 
civilized nations by a few centuries of 
culture. Culture is the mental mint that 
transforms the dull ore of the mines into 
bright and beautiful coin. Culture is to 
the mind what spring-time is to the vege- 
table world, causing it to live with new 
vigor and to bloom with new beauty. 
Culture is as the telescope to the as- 
tronomer, the capstan to the sailor, the 
reaper to the farmer, the sewing-machine 
to the queen of the household, the steam- 
engine to the traffic of the world. It 
multiplies power, so that one man can 
do the work of thousands. Culture gave 
Greece her excellence in art and Rome 
her greatness in arms; made Demos- 
thenes a great orator and Plato a deep 
philosopher; endowed Chatham and 
Clay with power to entrance listening 
Senates ; and bestowed a full, free, rich 
manhood upon men like Newton, Fene- 
lon, Humboldt and Channing. To cul- 
ture we owe our poetry, painting, music, 
science, philosophy; our St. Peter’s 
churches, Mont Cenis’ tunnels, Ameri- 
can ironclads, palaces that ride upon the 
ocean, and telegraphs that stretch around 
the world. By culture man rules nature, 
and may lift himself up to the communion 
of angels. 

But, with all its power, culture has its 
limitations. It is probably,Jimited by 
the law that an excellence of one kind 
gained is at the expense of an excellence 
of another kind lost. Strength in a horse 
is often gained at the expense of speed. 
Trees seldom bear very full crops of 
fruit and very good ones at the same 
time. One member of the body is 
stronger if exercised by itself than if 
exercised in connection with the whole 
body ; and persons possessing a remark- 
able development of one mental power 
are apt to be deficient in some other. 
If, therefore, we press culture too far in 
one direction, we may create weakness 
in a different direction. We seem to 
possess a certain amount of mental en- 
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ergy, and we can either use it in secur- 
ing the culture of some special faculty, 
or expend it in the culture of all. 

There are limits also to the power of 
culture arising out of the difficulties of 
communication. The literal conveyance 
of a thought from one mind to another 
is impossible. Words are but symbols, 


' and cannot signify exactly the same 


thing to one who knows and to one 
who does not know. They are fruitful 
in the work of instruction when they 
awaken dormant thought and lead to 
new experience—when they suggest. 
There is something native to the mind 
that colors all that is communicated to 
it, and may either convert it to its own 
use or reject it entirely. Culture is the 
result of two factors—one acting from 
without, the other from within. Seeds 
will not grow unless their own inherent 
forces are started into life ; so knowledge 
dropped into the mind lies dead unless 
vivified by influences emanating from the 
mind itself. Besides, all minds are not 
susceptible of high culture. It is not 
possible to create in a mind wholly des- 
titute of them the nobler attributes of 
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manhood. «A wise man will hear, and 
will increase learning ;” but there are 
minds with soils so poor that no educa- 
tional tillage can render them fertile. If 
there is a process by which a fool can be 
made wise, it has not yet been discovered. 

And, further, is there not something 
in the depths of the human spirit that 
no culture can reach? Can we make 
of ourselves just what we please? Is 
the destiny of the human family wholly 
in its own keeping? Is a child entirely. 
at the mercy of his instructors? Can 
his individuality be altogether destroyed ? 
Is there no Holy of Holies in the soul 
from which profane feet are excluded ? 
It seems likely that the centre self, the 
heart of the soul, the “me,” is open only 
to the enriching influences of the Spirit 
of God, and is much too sacred a thing 
to be submitted to the rough handling 
of mere human art. Out of this centre 
self, as a germ, grow our disposition, our 
character, our talent—all that individual- 
izes us; and while culture can modify 
this growth, that which grows, being the 
direct gift of God and created in his im- 
age, is perfect from the first. 


HERE is a curious fascination for 
me in the houses that line our regu- 
lar Quaker streets. When I pass them 
at night, coming home belated from my 
down-town office, I think the feeling is 
strongest on me. The awful mystery 
of night deepens and darkens their mys- 
tery: they retire into their own shadows, 
holding their secrets close. But either 
by night or by day they turn their im- 
placable faces toward me, dumb and un- 
answering as the Sphinx. Yet I know 
that within each of them the play is 
always being played—that even sleep 
does not bring surcease to the actors; 
that withinside there the curtain never 
falls. They may turn never such vacant 
faces to my questioning gaze, yet I know 
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that the tragedy, comedy or farce is 
always going on. In one I see the 
“extra light, flaming, flickering over the 
night,” and I know that: the innocent 
Sultan has gone to the city Ispahan, 
and that Rose-in-Bloom has prepared 
the feast and sits with her lover in the 
favorite room ; or it may be Bluebeard’s 
chamber, out of which leans Fatima, 
waving her silken signal to the princes 
rapidly approaching, but sometimes the 
princes do not come in time, and poor 
Fatima has waved in vain; or I see 
Clytemnestra hidden behind the purple 
curtain, and I know that her fingers hold 
the fatal knife, though it is concealed 
from me; or I see young lovers dream- 
ing their beautiful dream of home; or a 
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grand old Joe and Joan going serenely 
down life’s hill together; or I see a 
wonderful feast, at which a noble com- 
pany sit, and, looking in at the pictured 
walls and the gilded rows of books, and 
hearing the wit and merriment, the 
poetry and wisdom, I know that there 
life leads on to gracious ends, full of a 
noble culture and adornment. — 

There is a house on one of these 
monotonous streets, directly opposite a 
noble mansion that is shaded in summer 
and guarded from the winds of winter 
by elms so old and venerable as to seem 
the growths of centuries. Only two or 
three years ago that house was my house ; 
and I think that, in all the long time I 
lived in it, I never looked out of my 
window in the early dawning without 
silently thanking the owner of the grand 
old dwelling opposite for the pleasure I 
had in the sight of his generous garden 
and flowers and trees. I had only to 
raise my window in the fresh summer 
morning to inhale the sweet odors of 
roses, hear the songs of the birds and 
see the dew glistening on the delicate 
green of the grass. I was right in the 
city’s brick-and-marble heart, and yet 
my neighbor’s bounty enabled me daily 
to shake hands with Nature. 

I was looking out at those old trees 
one late autumn day, when I saw a 
woman, “divinely tall and most di- 
vinely fair,” stoop to kiss my little 
children, and when she had done that 
she put into the hands of each a gold 
coin, which was a surprising thing to 
see any lady do in those days, for even 
then the green-backed monster had swal- 
lowed all our golden eagles or driven 
them from the land. What she did 
made me observe very attentively this 
tall and beautiful lady, and the longer I 
looked at her great black eyes and the 
snaky coils of her purple black hair, and 
her tawny, orient skin, the more I did 
not like her. I remembered, just then, 
having somewhere read that Lady Mac- 
beth had hair which was golden as the 
hair of Berenice, that her eyes had the 
blue of the sea in them, and that she 
was slight and fair. Only that I recalled 
this, I might have fancied that I saw the 
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lady of Glamis caressing my little ones, 
so like she was to my own dark fancy 
of that terrible woman. I saw that 
her hand was ungloved, that it shone 
with rare gems, and that nature had 
made it white as milk, and not a blood- 
spot stained it; yet I asked, How did 
Clytemnestra look? Was she of this 
fashion, dark, tall and beautiful as a 
Levantine queen? It was only a mo- 
ment that the lady stood caressing the 
children: when she was gone I forgot 
her entirely until night, with its shadows, 
drove them in-doors, and their stream 
of talk began to run. They had but 
one subject that evening, the beautiful 
lady; and another, her golden coins. I 
listened, amused at first, then grew in- 
terested. 

“ Had they seen her often before ?” 

“Oh yes! often.” 

«Where ?” 

« By the fountain, in the Park, at Fair- 
mount. Always just by the fountain.” 

«Had she ever given them money be- 
fore ?” 

“Oh yes! often and often.” 

“She must be a very rich lady, my 
dears ?” 

“Oh no; she’s not very rich.” 

“Not rich,eh? But she is very fond 
of you?” ‘ 

“Oh, yes; very fond, and she wants us 
to go live with her in a beautiful house.” 

“Indeed! Did she mention where her 
beautiful house was ?” 

“But it isn’t 4er house: it is her 
friend’s, and he is going to give it to her, 
and we are to go live there. with her.” 

“Do you know her name ?” 

“Yes; she told us that. It is Mrs. 
Margaret Dale, and she lives with Mr. 
Wagner, just down the avenue.” 

Having no more questions to ask, | 
kissed them good night and they went 
off to their beds. 

Directly I called their nurse. 

« Do you sleep in the children’s room ?” 
I asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Sleep there to-night—and every 
night. Tell your mistress I desire it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

She went out, turning at the door to 
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look back at me, her face an epitome of 
wonder. The beautiful lady puzzled me, 
and filled my mind with harassing sus- 
picions, which were so slightly founded 
that I was ashamed to communicate 
them to even my wife. They lacked 
substance, and were as chimerical as the 
shadow of a dream. But they troubled 
me none the less. 

The little ones were not my children 
absolutely, only mine in trust ; yet I think 
my wife and I loved them dearly as if 
they had been of our own flesh and 
blood. I had had in my experience at 
the bar a number of trusts of various 
kinds imposed on me, but never another 
so agreeable as these little children were. 
We never had one of our own, and they 
came into our dull old house like sun- 
shine and music: after a while they grew 
into our hearts, and were very precious 
to us, for the autumn-time of the year 
had fallen upon our lives, and somehow 
they made us young again, and brought 
us back to the full, free warmth and 
glow of the summer. 

I do not think that I exaggerate when 
I say that their father was probably the 
greatest scoundrel I ever knew. These 
children he had treated with such dia- 


_bolical inhumanity that I was not only 


enabled, on account of it, to rescue them 


from him, but I compelled him, to save. 


himself from the exposure and contempt 
of a public trial, to execute a certain 
bond transferring to their use during all 
the term of their natural lives the sum 
of forty thousand dollars. This same 
bond made me their guardian and my 
house their home during their minority 
or my pleasure. I was quite certain 
that my pleasure would last during my 
lifetime. 

It was a fact, suspected by a few peo- 
ple and well known to that man, that I 
was criminally careless of the custody 
of valuable papers—that they were gen- 
erally thrust into the first drawer or box 
I touched after receiving them. He had 
seen me take that bond and toss it in- 
differently irito my library desk when it 
was executed. 

It was curious, but as I heard the 
merry voices of the children echoing 


from the stairs, I thought of the bond 
lying carelessly in the desk, and at the 
same instant I thought of the beautiful 
lady. I cannot tell by what far-off sus- 
picion or association they were brought 
together in my mind. The bond had 
lain there for two years unthought of, 
and the lady I had never seen before 
that day. Her name was vacant of 
meaning as falling water: it suggested 
nothing, recalled no one. Yet if I closed 
my eyes. for an instant, as I sat there in 
the dim, fire-lighted room, I saw her 
rising up before me in her superb and 
dangerous beauty, saw her sinuous form, 
her snaky coils of hair, her deep black 
eyes, plainly as I had seen them only 
a while before ; and I knew then by some 
mysterious teaching, well as I know to- 
day, after our struggle for that paper and 
my children is over, that she meant to 
rob me of them. 

After a while I got up and went in to 
look at the bond. It was there quite 
safe, and lying where I had last seen it. 
But the next morning I carried it down 
to my office, and I believe I had never 
used the secret drawer of my safe until I 
closed its spring on that bond. I locked 
and double locked the iron doors, walked 
into the front room, came back again, 
took it from its hiding-place, placed it in 
a parchment envelope, sealed it with my 
great seal, and carried it into my next- 
door neighbor’s, requesting that he would 
lock it up, and then stood by watching 
him as he did it. 

« Will you remember,” I asked, «that 
I will send no one for it—that you are to 
deliver it into no hands but, mine ?” 

“Yes; I will remember,” he.said. 

I went home early to my dinner that 
day, expecting to hear more of the beau- 
tiful lady from my children, but their 
golden dollars were spent, and they were 
silent about her. My dear, simple- 
hearted old wife, though, had seen her: 
the two ladies had met opposite my 
door. Mrs. Dale had stopped her to 
ask after the lovely children, and the 
gracious words of the inquirer had sent 
a thrill of pleasure throbbing through. 
the pure breast of the dear wife, so that 
she felt as if she spoke to a friend in- 
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stead of a stranger; and straightway she 
told how they were her’s only by adop- 
tion, that she had never had one of her 
own, that these little ones the Lord had 
given her to comfort and bless her old 
age, and that it gave her great happiness 
to hear their praises from a stranger’s 
lips. 

And I sat there over the walnuts and 
wine, rubbing my hands with intense 
satisfaction and a keen enjoyment of it 
all, just as I would have clapped them 
together at the theatre, seeing a favorite 
actor make a good hit; for I saw that 
the curtain had risen in my house, that 
the play had begun, and that my simple 
old darling had a part in it already, but 
knew nothing of it. I had my part, 
too, and the beautiful lady had her’s. 
But a moment after I found less enjoy- 
ment in it, for I did not know then 
whether it might not be a real tragedy, 
instead of a comedy, on which the cur- 
tain had been raised in my quiet home; 
yet I knew that before it would fall again 
the beautiful woman and I would have 
a desperate struggle together for those 
little children, and I hoped I might win 
as I never had hoped for anything before. 

I did not have to go back to my copy- 
books to know that patience was a vir- 
tue. I had learned that lesson a thou- 
sand times since leaving school, and I 
had learned something besides, which 
my copy-books had altogether ignored— 
that patience was its own reward, quite 
as much as all the cardinal virtues com- 
bined. So I bided my time after this, 
waiting for the stranger to give me my 
cue, knowing very well that sooner or 
later she would do it. But she was 
wary and patient too, and it was many 
days before she again appeared on the 
scene. When she did, it was to astonish 
the nurse by asking her if my wife did 
not require the services of a seamstress? 
Said the nurse, in her open-mouthed, 
Milesian wonder, «I thought you were a 
real lady: why should the likes of you 
want to be a seamstress ?” 

And the answer was, that she was 
not as rich as she seemed ; yet it was not 
the money she so much wanted as a 
home among quiet gentlefolk, and to be 
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allowed to be near our children, whom 
she had grown to love as if they were 
her own; but her own were dead, and 
they would lie in her bosom no more. 
« And,” said Annie, “as she spoke them 
words, the big drops coursed down her 
cheeks, and my heart was hurt for her.” 

I looked from the sympathetic Irish 
girl to the good wife, and I saw that 
“the big drops” were falling fast upon 
the bit of sewing in her hands. 

«“ Tell her, Annie, that I have so little 
to do now that I could not keep a 
seamstress constantly engaged. It isa 
pity” she added, turning to me, “that 
we cannot offer her a home.” 

« But,” I said, “you can. It is a 
little thing to do. Of course you will do 
it.” And I meant that she should. 

She was very happy in the opportunity, 
and the next time the lady paid a visit 
to my nurse she was asked to step into 
the library. My wife saw her there, 
offered her the situation, and very gently 
and delicately proffered the proper com- 
pensation, which was with equal delicacy 
declined. 

“It is not money I want, but a home 
such as yours, where peace, religion and 
refinement abide ; but, more than all, I 
wish to be near your lovely children. I 
am quite alone now—a widow, childless, 
craving a little love and sympathy ;” 
and there she quite broke down, while 
great sobs shook her breast, and she 
sank down at the good wife’s feet, clasp- 
ing her knees, but in the next moment 
her head was lying on the pure old 
bosom, just as a real daughter’s might 
have lain, had we been blessed with one. 

But it was all settled at last between 
them, and the next day the beautiful lady 
was to become seamstress in ordinary 
and friend in distress to my wife. 

In the evening the old darling told me 
all about their interview, and was rather 
hurt, I think, that she found no tears in 
my eyes, and heard me cruelly repeating 
a verse of the old legend of the Spider 
and the Fly. 

The next day the lovely woman 
walked into my parlor. 

Then I stepped over to the corner of 
Fifth and Chestnut streets, where I saw 
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a stoutish gentleman in very pronounced 
pantaloons and waistcoat, and who wore 
diamonds and had a cable chain, to which 
was attached a watch large enough, 
possibly, to anchor a ship, but unfitted 
for that purpose only because of its 
offering no projecting prongs or flukes. 
I said to him, «There is a lovely woman 
stopping at my house, and to prevent 
her finding it dull there, will you be 
good enough to give her a little of your 
company ?” 

He said he would; and although he 
looked far over my head and over the 
Philadelphia Library building; and al- 
though he never looked at any one ob- 
ject with both eyes at once for a single 
instant in all his life ; and though, without 
turning either eye toward it, his watch- 
chain seemed to absorb him utterly and 
absolutely, until it appeared simply im- 
possible that he ever could attend to or 
give his society to anything else in all 
the world,—1I knew that he meant to be 
particularly attentive to the beautiful 
lady; for this stoutish gentleman was, 


and is, a famous member of the Detert- 


ive Corps, and no rogue ever yet saw 
those two eyes looking over his head, 
while their owner was deeply intent on 
that watch-chain, without knowing that 
he was very near the end of his tether, 
and that for him St. Bartholomew’s Day 
had already dawned. 

He came to my house that very 
evening, carrying a well-filled carpet 
sack and looking altogether like a re- 
spectable country gentleman. I intro- 
duced him to my wife and to the lovely 
woman as my friend; and we gave him 
our best room, the one with the lace 
curtains about the windows and the bed, 
and he seemed to enjoy it all very much ; 
but he early horrified my wife by filling 
the house with the strongest fumigations 
from the vilest cigars. He was not a 
great talker, and was the very deafest 
person I ever saw, but he was compli- 
mentary to the ladies, tender and _ frolic- 
some with the children, and apart from 
the smoke ‘was a favorite. I said he 
was not a great talker, yet there was one 
theme on which he was always loqua- 
cious, sometimes even eloquent, viz.: 


that of his late wife. «No doubt he 
was very tenderly attached to her,” said 
my wife, “but he is quite ready to be 
equally attached to dear Mrs. Dale.” 

Indeed, it did seem as if my wife had 
guessed rightly ; and if Perker had not 
been so very deaf and such a desperate 
smoker, I think the beautiful widow 
would have been as tenderly attached to 
him. But it was simply impossible that 
she could ever have accepted him, in the 
event of a proposal, without informing 
the whole neighborhood of the fact. 
The children fell from the back of his 
chair, cracking their crowns and rattling 
the china and glass in the third story 
with the reverberations of their screams, 
yet he never heard them unless his 
trumpet was at his ear. It was the 
atmosphere of.“my home, I suppose, 
which affected his hearing, for when he 
took long walks and dropped into my 
office, as: he sometimes did during the 
day, it was curious to remark’’that. his 
deafness had quite left him. 

When he had settled himself com- 
fortably in one of my easy-chairs, we 
would discuss dear Mrs. Dale; but that 
lady had devoted herself so exclusively 
to her duties of seamstress that after 
a while she almost fell out of our talk. 
I grew a little impatient, and, what was 
worse, began to think I had made a 
mistake. 

“No, you have not,” Perker said. 
«You wait: that lovely woman is rest- 
ing, filling her lungs, before she takes 
the plunge. It is good to be quiet and 
innocent, if only for an hour, and she is 
enjoying that luxury for the first time in 
a long while, I fancy.” 

I was tying up some papers the fol- 
lowing afternoon, getting ready to go 
home, when Perker entered the office, 
grim, imperturbable, with his hands deep 
in his pockets, his eyes wandering wider 
than ever from any single object. His 
manner told me he had something to 
say, even before he made the very ex- 
traordinary request that I would put him 
into the box. 

«“ Into what ?” I asked. 

“The witness-box. The lovely wo- 
man has made that plunge. Put me 
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into the box. It is a curious thing to 
say, but I am so used to being put into 
the box by this fellow and that who want 
my evidence, that I never can tell the 
simplest story without being put there.” 

As he concluded, he took a chair on 
the opposite side of the table to where 
I sat. 

“Do you feel as if you were in the 
box now ?” 

«“ Yes.” 

«Am I to examine and cross-examine 
my witness ?” 

“Exactly,” he said ; and it seemed to 
afford him the most intense satisfaction 
to be considered “in the box.” I alto- 
gether yielded to his humor, and asked : 

«“ What did Mrs. Dale do to-day ?” 

«She had the children in and their 
nurse out: she told them about her 
beautiful home.”. 

« What did she say it was like ?” 

« There were woods and fields, and a 
river with a boat on it; there were sta- 
bles filled with horses and ponies ; there 
were no schools, no cross teachers, but 
plenty of little children, who did nothing 
all day long but ride the ponies, sail in 
the painted boat, gather flowers in the 
fields and play in the woods. In short, 
everybody did just as they pleased ; and 
wouldn’t they like to go there? But 
they must not tell any one she asked 
them that, and if they did she would be 
sure to find it out, in which case it would 
be very bad for them.” 

« What did she do then ?” 

«“ She put on her hat and went out.” 

«And you put on your hat and went 
out ?” 

Exactly.” 

«“ Where did she go ?” 

“She went up one street and down 
another for half an hour, and then into 
the drug store just below your house.” 

« What did she do there ?” 

«“ She bought a pound of chloroform.” 

«“ With a view to deepen our sleep on 
occasion ?” 

«“ Doubtless.” 

« What then ?” 

“She bought a postage stamp and 
posted a letter: at least, she left it to 
be posted.” 
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“Do I know the person to whom that 
letter was addressed ?” 

“You do. It was addressed to J. 
Clarendon Cook, Washington, D. C.” 

« Did you see the contents of it?” . 

“Well, y-e-e-e-s, I did.” 

«What did Mrs. Dale write to J. 
Clarendon Cook ?” 

«That she had effected an entrance 
into your house; that she had not yet 
had an opportunity to search for the 
bond; that the children are looking 
well; that she is making progress with 
them ; and that you are a good-natured 
old simpleton.” 

«Complimentary ; but the play is not 
played yet. What else does she say ?” 

«She wants more money sent to her.” 

«“ Perker,” I said, «I am afraid I shall 
not wait to see the play out—that I shall 
most likely strangle that lovely woman 
long before the third act. When will it 
be time ?” 

And he answered me, as Morgiana an- 
swered the thieves, « Not yet.” 

An hour or two later that respectable 
country gentleman sat in my library by 
the side of the beautiful lady, to whom he 
was more than usually tender and de- 
voted, though his eyes looked far over 
and beyond her, and his deafness be- 
came a matter of serious alarm and 
trouble to my wife, who, after a while, 
quite gave up the idea of making her- 
self heard by any one, much less by 
him, for in her previous efforts to enter- 
tain him with the gossip of the day she 
first grew hoarse, and finally lost her 
voice altogether. 

Dear Mrs. Dale was complaisant, 
brilliant, yet evidently a little nervous. 
Occasionally she threw a word into 
the depths of Perker’s trumpet, which 
brought back an echo from him in the 
shape of a clumsy compliment or a fee- 
ble witticism. I think that on this par- 
ticular evening Perker was even more 
generous than usual in his expressions 
of regret for the late Mrs. Perker, and, 
similarly, rather more tender toward the 
lovely woman, 

It was about nine o’clock, I believe, 
when a servant came to the door with a 
letter for Mrs. Dale. She asked per- 
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mission to read it. She read it, and if 
I had not known at that moment that 
she had expected it, her look of annoy- 
ance might have seemed genuine. 

“ Your letter seems hardly a pleasant 
one, Mrs. Dale ?” 

“It is annoying,” she replied, «for it 
compels me to deprive myself of the 
, pleasure of your society, and it may de- 
tain me away from my duties here until 
a late hour in the morning. A sick 
friend asks me to sit up with her. If 
I might be permitted, I would like to 
go.” 

«“ Without a doubt,” I said, «you will 
be permitted.” 

She smiled good-night to each of us, 
and directly afterward went off with the 
bearer of the note. But the door had 
scarcely closed upon her when Perker, 
greatly to my wife’s relief, also went out. 

Both Mrs. Dale and Perker appeared 
at breakfast; the lady in great spirits, 
faultless in toilette, never so brilliant or 
triumphantly charming, showing, too, an 
inclination to be kind to Perker, who, 
only a little more deaf than usual, and 
apparently determined to concentrate 
both eyes upon the coffee-urn, was 
heavily polite to my wife and tenderly 
devoted in his manner to dear Mrs. Dale. 

While for a moment she turned to 
utter some pleasant morning fancy to 
my wife, who was very fond of that 
charming woman, I had an opportunity 
to look closely at her, to see her crowned 
with her dusky, orient beauty, endowed 
with all the graces and blandishments 
of a most gracious womanhood—intel- 
lectual, learned, possessed of a daz- 
zling wit, fitted by Nature for noble 
aims ; and yet I saw that in her Nature 
had somewhere blundered, for I knew 
that morning, just as I know it now, 
that it was part of her plan, should oc- 
casion make it necessary, to sweep my 
life aside in her determination to suc- 
ceed. I only had so much faith in 
her and so much hope for her as to 
believe that she wished it might not be 
necessary. 

Perker was early at the office that 
morning, and before I had my coat fairly 
off requested to be put into the box. 

Vou. I.—37 
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“You followed the lady last night, 
Perker ?” 

«I did.” 

«“ Where did she go ?” 

«She went to Loudon’s Hotel.” 

« Who was with her ?” 

«“ A gentleman joined her on the steps, 
the servant then left them, and they went 
into the hotel together.” 

«“ What name did the gentleman reg- 
ister ?” 

«J. Clarendon Cook.” 

«Ts it almost time, Perker ?” 

«“ Not yet,” he said; and that gentle- 
man went home to the bosom of his fam- 
ily to comfort Mrs. Perker, and I have 
no doubt he told her all about the little 
play that was being played at my house, 
and of the capital part he had in it; but 
I doubt if he told her of his devotion to 
the beautiful lady. 

He was sitting in the library when I 
returned home, and had one of the chil- 
dren on either knee, who, as he changed 
his trumpet from ear to ear, alternately 
yelled dreadful noises into it. He seemed 
to enjoy it even more keenly than the 
children, or than even Mrs. Dale, who 
sat at the window laughing and playing 
with my ivory paper-knife, which, from 
having a grotesque gorgon’s head carved 
on its handle, the little folk had christened 
Blunderbore, the stealer of children. 
Her smile of welcome was warm and 
bright as the sunshine when I sat down 
near her. 

“Is it not very tiresome in those dull 
old courts down there?” she asked. 

«A little,” I said, “but home is pleas- 
anter afterward.” 

«It has been a lonely day for me. 
Your dear wife went out early and has 
only just now returned. Mr. Perker has 
been sleeping in his room since he came 
in, and the children have been out all the 
morning for their exercise. But I fin- 
ished my sewing early, and I have amused 
myself turning over your books.” 

Then, as she concluded, I knew that 
the lovely woman had commenced her 
search for the bond, and I sincerely but 
secretly hoped she enjoyed it. In 
fact, I had, on my part, found occasion 
to have my wife spend the morning 
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abroad, to have the children absent; and 
that respectable country gentleman, Per- 
ker, had, on /és part, found opportunity to 
keep her in sight every moment of the 
day without giving her the faintest sus- 
picion that she was watched. He had 
seen her unlock drawer after drawer, 
unseal package after package, pick the 
lock of my miniature library safe, criti- 
cally examine every paper that her eyes 
saw or her hands touched—saw her 
refold and replace them, relock and 


refasten, without so much as _leav- |. 


ing a solitary trace of her presence 
behind. 

She had begun her search, and it was 
my fancy that it should be a long one— 
that she should continue it indefinitely 
day by day, yet meaning always to keep 
in reserve one room, viz.: my wife’s 
chamber, which should be so guarded, 
without her suspecting the fact, that she 
should never enter there until Perker 
had said, «It is time.” I intended that 
she should exhaust, not days, but weeks, 
in futile efforts to penetrate that room; 
and I also intended that when she did 
enter there, she should find the bond, 
and then—why then Perker should 
appear in the character of retributive 
justice, and the curtain would fall upon 
the actors in our little play. 

Perker was accustomed to success. 
Indeed it spoiled him, for he had never 
learned the bitterness of defeat. He 
was ungrateful to Fortune ; for, however 
kind she was to him, he never thanked 
her, not even by so much as the betrayal 
of a gleam of triumph. His nerves 
were equable as the needle: he made no 
man’s quarrel or love or hate or interest 
his own: he played Lear and Bottom 
with different masks and changes of cos- 
tume, but always with the same imper- 
turbable feeling. If he succeeded, it 
was only what he expected to do—in fact, 
only what he had agreed todo. He had 
agreed to hunt this woman down, to dis- 
cover and defeat all her plans and to 
turn her tragedy into farce, and he meant 
to do it. 

When he next came to my office he 
laid a letter on the table: it was addressed 
to J. Clarendon Cook, and I regretted to 
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see, I told him, that it had been 
opened. 

He desired that I would read it. 

I declined, as it was not addressed 
to me. 

He offered to read it to me. 

I declined to hear it. 

He then said he would read it to 
himself. 

That, I told him, would be his busi- 
ness, not mine. 

Curiously enough, he came and stood 
over me while he read aloud: 


«DEAR CLARENDON : 

“I have begun the search. I finished 
the library to-day. It was the most 
likely place, but the bond is not there. 
You said that the question of one old 
man’s life should not deter me. It shall 
not—but oh remember your promise to 
me: Iam to be your wife if I succeed. 

“Your own always, 
MARGARET. 

« P, S.—There is a rich old country 
gentleman visiting at the house, who is 
so devoted to me that I am in hourly 
dread of a proposal from him: should 
he be so foolish as to venture upon this, 
and continue in the house after receiving 
my refusal, it would render my position 
a very annoying one. I cannot there- 
fore secure the children and the bond 
too soon. M. D.” 


« Perker,” I asked, “how did you get 
that letter ?” 

“From our beautiful lady: she gave 
it to me to post for her.” 

«And you betray her trust by open- 
ing it?” 

“You state the facts lucidly and ex- 
actly ; and now I am going to post it for 
our lovely woman, because I promised 
her I would.” While he spoke he was 
resealing the letter, but it was noticeable 
that, whatever he did or said, he main- 
tained the same immovable countenance. 
“I have the honor,” he continued, “to 
be postman in ordinary to Mrs. Dale, 
who is a charming woman, but one who, 
I regret to say, holds mistaken views 
regarding the respective merits of mucil- 
age and sealing-wax. Mucilage opens 
well, but often the sublimest art will fail 
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to prevent a smear in reclosing, whereas 
sealing-wax opens readily and reunites 
without a sign. Mrs. Dale uses sealing- 
wax, which is—closed; and now, Mr. J. 
Clarendon Cook, there is your letter, and 
I hope you will enjoy it—I did.’ He 
slowly took off his hat, put the letter 
into it and went out. In a moment he 
was back again, standing opposite my 
chair, and evidently thinking he was 
looking at me. 

“« Had I called him back ?” he asked. 

No, I had not; indeed I had grown 
a little tired of Perker and of the 
whole business. It seemed slow work 
to me. I was no nearer its end than 
when the play began; and where and 
what was the end to be? It might 
be all very dramatic to have Perker en- 
trap this poor, misguided woman into 
the commission of a crime upon which 
she had already determined ; but, so far 
as she was concerned, I had long ago 
lost all interest. In fact, I had quite 
resolved, after hearing that letter read 
and seeing the temptation offered, that 
not a hair of her head should be harmed. 
She could not now take either the 
children or the bond without my con- 
sent. 

- «Perker,” I said, “after consideration, 
I have concluded to drop this affair and 
to let this poor wretch go. It is hardly 
manly in us to contend against a woman. 
I will tell my wife to-day to say she has 
no further need of her.” 

«Indeed ?” saying which, Perker look- 
ed over my head and over the tops of 
the trees in the Square beyond, trying 
to compel both eyes to rest for only a 
moment on the statue of Franklin oppo- 
site; but, having signally failed in doing 
it, he sat down by me and laid his hand 
on my arm. 

« Now,” he said, «you are impatient ; 
that is what you are—impatient. You 
will not give that charming woman time 
—you will not give me time—” 

«Time for what, Perker ?” 

He took my wrists in his hands, and 
held them so close that I had an uncom- 
fortable sensation of the pressure of steel 
bands about them. 

“Time,” he replied, «to put my hands 
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on Mr. Clarendon Cook as I have them 
on you—time to let him spin the rope 
with which I will bind him hand and 
foot—time to let him write her letters, 
each one of which will be a link in a 
chain of evidence to convict him of this 
conspiracy to steal and defraud, or even 
to do a murder, if the success of his 
scheme should finally depend upon that 
alone. Don’t I know that he writes her 
such a letter every day? don’t I know 
where she keeps them? and couldn’t I 
put my hands on them within the next 
hour if I wanted to do it? But I don’t 
want to do it. Jam patient; / can wait 
till he has written enough of them ; and 
when he has, I will give you the cue, 
and you may drop the curtain. Don’t 
think that I wish to harm that lovely 
woman, any more than you do; but J 
tell you I never so wanted to put my 
hands on any one as I want to put them 
on Mr. Clarendon Cook; and I mean to 
do it.” 

That was the very longest speech 
Perker had probably ever made, and 
before he had concluded it I saw an 
advantage in waiting which he did not 
see, so that it was easy for me to say to 
him— 

“« Perker, I agree to wait.” 

“That is decided like a reasonable 
man; and now I'll go home and see 
what I can do for Mrs. Perker.” ~ 

My wife was never a suspicious wo- 
man, and she believed implicitly in 
dear Mrs. Dale: she enjoyed fully 
that brilliant lady’s society, and gave to 
her very lavishly out of the abundance 
of her affection and sympathy. When 
it was not a grand search-day on the 
part of Mrs. Dale—for on such occa- 
sions my wife was absent from home— 
the two ladies sat together in the nursery, 
sewing, gossiping and making it pleasant 
for one another. Perker often kept them 
company, showing great attention to the 
beautiful lady, yet always too deaf to be 
a very interesting companion. When 
domestic affairs called my wife to other 
portions of the house, Mrs. Dale had the 
children in, and told them the story of the 
beautiful house where there were no 
lessons to be learned, no teachers to 
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scold, but only boats and ponies and 
unlimited play all the day long. 

They grew very fond of the beautiful 
lady, and sometimes took long walks 
with her, from which they returned laden 
with toys or sweetmeats. 

“It was curious,” my wife observed, 
“that Mrs. Dale never went out that Per- 
ker was not also obliged to go out too. 
And, my dear, how. did it happen that 
I never heard you mention your friend 
until he came here? and how long does 
he mean to stay ?” 

« Firstly, then, it was curious about 
Perker’s goings out; secondly, I never 
mentioned him to you, my dear, because 
I seldom thought of him until this visit ; 
and, thirdly, I think he will stay until 
he captures the beautiful lady.” 

«Do you mean that his intentions to 
secure her are serious ?” 

«“ Well, he informed me this morning, 
in the most decided and emphatic man- 
ner, they were ; and I have great faith 
in Perker.” 

«And I have no faith in any one. 
Night after night has that deaf old man 
sat by your fire bemoaning his poor, 
dead wife, and yet he is determined to 
entrap dear Mrs. Dale.” 

«It zs atrocious, I know; but still I 
am afraid Perker means to do it. He 
is that sort of a man.” 

I hinted to Perker the following morn- 
ing that I suspected the lovely woman 
had grown tired of her search and aban- 
doned it. 

«Why, no,” he said, “she has not. 
She was very busy yesterday in the par- 
lors. I found traces of her there in ev- 
ery drawer or hiding-place. She had 
dived to the bottom of your vases, un- 
locked your cabinets, tapped their secret 
recesses, got into the French clock, ex- 
amined the wrong side of the pictures, 
probed the upholstery, and, in fact, made 
very thorough work of it.” 

« She’s a brilliant woman, Perker.” 

He made an effort—Houdon-like—to 
read the titles on all my books at once, 
and succeeded, before he replied : 

«You do that incomparable lady in- 
justice: she is more than brilliant—she 
is sublime; she is soft-footed as a cat, 
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brave as a lion, skillful as a college of 
clock-makers, and possesses the wit 6f 
Satan and the cunning of a lunatic. 
Now, I call myself a successful man at 
my business ; but she could beat me at 
it ordinarily. Just now she is at a dis- 
advantage: she played for such a tre- 
mendous stake, and was so eager to be- 
gin, that she showed her hand from the 
start. But given a fair chance, with 
moderate stakes, she would hold all the 
honors. If she were only a man, what a 
business we could do together!” and 
here Perker’s speech was lost in his 
silent admiration of the lovely woman 
who even matched his great skill. «This 
is not her first little game, though,” he 
continued. “She has played high be- 
fore, but never for a rich husband. It 
is almost a pity that she is going to lose ; 
but what were those other little games, 
I wonder, and where did she play them? 
Now, if I did not know that she was 
from Boston, I would say a rebel spy. 
But they don’t make rebel spies in Bos- 
ton: they make abolitionists, and battle- 
hymns, and all sorts of possible and im- 
possible isms, but they don’t make rebel 
spies there: so it couldn’t be ¢hat,; but 
I would like to know what it was.” 

«“ Her search is almost done, Perker ?” 

“Yes. She has been through every 
room in the house now—all but your 
wife’s. There is not, from your roof to 
your cellar, excepting in that one room, 
a safe, case, drawer, box or receptacle 
for papers which she has not coolly and 
thoroughly examined. And your wife 
has never suspected her! But it would 
not have made the least difference ; for 
if that excellent lady had caught her in 
the act of turning your safe inside out, 
she would have satisfied her it was alto- 
gether a proper place for her to be, and 
given her an excellent reason for not 
telling you she was seen there. It is 
not impudence: it is genius and ambi- 
tion mixed. You see, the lovely woman 
has had to get her bread and butter by 
many an ugly, crooked way, and she is 
getting tired of it. Everybody does get 
tired of it. No one ever stuck to dirty 
work yet who could get away from it; 
but the trouble in taking up that sort of 
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work is, that it sticks to them—they 
can’t shake it off. Now she is tired of 
it. She wants a husband and home, and 
a chance to do some clean work before 
she dies, and this is her chance—if she 
succeeds; but she won’t. No, she won't. 
As you say, our little play is nearly 
played.” 

It was the fatality in this man’s cha- 
racter to believe always in his own suc- 
cess—to believe in the defeat of every 
one else who contended against him. 

When I sat down to dinner with dear 
Mrs. Dale, I could not but regard her 
with a feeling akin to the profoundest 
respect and admiration, knowing, as I 
did, of her long and arduous search—of 
her patience, energy and determination ; 
seeing, too, how calmly and bravely she 
bore defeat, for success grew less proba- 
ble each day the bond was undiscovered. 
She sat before me superb in her dusky 
beauty and dazzling wit and brilliance. 
She poured out the treasures of her mind 
with the profusion of a prodigal: art, 
science, literature and society were her 
commonplace themes of thought and ex- 
pression. She was in wonderful spirits 
that day, and her dash and brilliance had 
a glow of daring in them that rendered 
me rather uncomfortable. It had been 
agreed between Perker and I that we 

-would never discuss. the matter of her 
business outside of my office, and by no 
possibility under the same roof with her. 
But when the ladies retired I broke our 
compact, and asked him the meaning of 
her dash and bravado of manner. 

“Only,” said Perker, «that Mr. Clar- 
endon Cook has been putting another 
link in that chain I spoke of—in short, 
has been writing her another letter, re- 
iterating his promise.” 

“But she has searched the house and 
has not found the bond. The fulfillment 
of his promise depends on her success.” 

«No, she has not searched every- 
where. By this time she has convinced 
herself that the bond is in your wife’s 
chamber. So far, she has had no oppor- 
tunity to search there. She means to 
do it to-night.” 

To-night ?” 

«“ Exactly. And my advice to you is 
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not to sleep too soundly, unless you par- 
ticularly enjoy the effects of chloroform. 
I have known people who did.” 

“«“ Perker, try to look right into my 
eyes for one moment. Do you mean to 
say she will administer chloroform to me 
while I sleep, and then search the 
room ?”” 

“That is precisely what the lovely 
woman means to do. She was preparing 
for it during all dinner by drinking glass 
after glass of your fine old sherry.” 

« Perker, should that wretched woman 
attempt it, I will be rough with her. I 
will, truly as I live.” 

«No, you won’t. You are not the 
sort of man to do that. What you wll 
do is simply to knock the bottle out of 
her hand, and give her plenty of time to 
get safely back to her room before you 
raise any alarm. Now that is exactly 
what you mean to do.” 

“Oh, I do?” 

“Yes, you do,” said the implacable 
Perker. «Because, you see, your little 
play is getting interesting, and I want to 
see the climax, which properly belongs 
to the third act, and this is only the 
second.” 

I agreed to do as he advised. 

That night my wife and I retired at 
the usual hour. The beautiful lady 
kissed my wife a very tender good-night 
and swept me a grand courtesy. At the 
top of the stairs I looked back and saw 
her framed in the massive walnut of the 
library door—a sentient picture of im- 
mortal beauty, to which I waved my 
hand good-night, and she, kissing the 
rosy tips of her fingers to me, stood un- 
moved, watching me slowly ascending 
the stairs. 

! knew that my wife had been sleep- 
ing some hours, that I had not slept at 
all, and that there was no noise made by 
creaking stairs, or loose floor-boards, or 
of opening doors, or of rustling gowns, 
or treading feet or human breath; and 
yet I knew that I was in mortal danger— 
that the mouth of a bottle was being 
held to my nostrils, that I was inhaling 
chloroform, that it was pleasant to be 
lying there, that something or some- 
body cried out to me that I was in peril ; 
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and in the next instant I was alert, ready, 
with all my faculties under absolute con- 
trol. I did not cry out, I did not open 
my eyes, but with a fierce blow I hurled 
the bottle to the opposite wall and 
sprang out of the bed. As I did so, I 
heard a man’s heavy step descending the 
stairs, and as it passed rapidly down I 
remembered that her room was above. 
I first awoke my wife, who, I hope, 
screamed sufficiently loud to be heard in 
the next square; and after a bungling 
search for the matches, I lighted the 
gas and dressed myself and went over 
to Perker’s room, who slowly lighted his 
gas and dressed himself, making a horri- 
ble noise the while, when together we 
went down the front stairs; but on our 
way we heard no sound of retreating 
steps on the back stairs, either above or 
below us. 

We stopped directly before a dining- 
room window. Its insufficient bolt had 
been pried off with an iron bar from the 
outside, and on the sill there were the 
marks of a man’s muddy boots. 

«She is cleverer than I thought,” 
said Perker ; “but the lovely woman has 
made one mistake : now, a man in getting 
in would have put only one foot on the 
sill, and you see there are two boot- 
marks there, both pointing inward.” 

We carefully closed the window and 
went into the library, where we found 
the entire household assembled. Among 
them was the beautiful woman, in the 
most coquettish of _hastily-adjusted 
morning-wrappers. She was charmingly 
pale, warmly sympathetic, yet not ob- 
trusive in her sympathy—a trifle alarmed 
and nervous, as a woman should be, and 
tenderly solicitous about my dear wife. 

Perker, who was aggravatingly in- 
quisitive to them all, considering his 
deafness, was especially marked in his 
admiration for dear Mrs. Dale and her 
airy costume. 

I described for their benefit, a dozen 
times over, how I had been aroused by 
a man’s hand on my throat, how I threw 
him off, how the ruffian leaped from the 
top of the stairs to the hall below, how 
I could not find the matches in time to 
dress and alarm Perker, and how in this 
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way the scoundrel had escaped by the 
way he entered, through the dining-room 
window. 

Perker requested Mrs. Dale to repeat 
to him, a little louder, if she pleased, 
what I had said, and she very graciously 
complied. 

We again all retired for the night, 
which was far spent; and I have no 
doubt that Mrs. Dale, Perker and I 
were the only persons in the house who 
slept soundly until summoned to break- 
fast. 

«“ Because,” said Perker, afterwards, 
“we three were the only ones who 
knew that the ruffians would not come 
again that night.” 

That gentleman was at the office at 
an early hour in the morning, waiting 
for me. 

When he was comfortably established 
in the box, I asked, « Now, Perker, will 
you be good enough to explain last 
night’s proceedings, for I confess to you 
that I don’t understand them.” 

«And yet,” said he, “it was the sim- 
plest thing in the world. The lady 
waited until she thought you were all 
asleep, then went into the yard, carefully 
pried open the shutter with the large 
furnace-poker, made the impressions of 
the boots on the sill, went back to her 
own room, got the chloroform and visited: 
you, as you possibly recollect. When 
you dashed the bottle from her hand she 
ran heavily down stairs, at the bottom 
removed her coarse shoes, and, while you 
were floundering about for the matches, 
quietly returned by the back stairs to 
her own room, and down again to the 
library; and a very clever performance 
call it.” 

«You are a wonderful pair, Perker.” 

“You compliment me in mention- 
ing me in connection with that lovely 
woman ; yet I think it is almost a pity 
that she is not Mrs. John Perker. What 
a magnificent business we could do to- 
gether! But where is that bond?” 

«In the safe, next door.” 

“Will you bring it home with you to- 
day?” 

“Yes, I will. Is it time?” 

«It is time,” said Perker. «I learned 
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it from this letter, which I kindly con- 
sented to post for the lovely woman. 
It is addressed to Mr. J. Clarendon 
Cook: its contents inform him that she 
will return to Washington to-night, with 
the bond, she believes: the children, 
she says, can be carried off at any time, 
and it would only throw suspicion on 
him and her if they were to disappear 
at the same time the bond was lost. 
Mrs. Dale has given your wife notice 
that she intends seeking the protection 
of her late husband’s family to-day. 
She has announced her design to start 
for Washington in the five o’clock train, 
but she means the later one. And now, 
what you have got to do is to give her 
an opportunity to find that paper, to let 
her get out of the house with it, and to 
be sure of seeing me and it again before 
midnight. What I am going to do is to 
see Mrs. Perker, and then to witness the 
end of your play.” 

I went home early, taking the bond 
with me. I took it up stairs, and laid it 
carefully at the bottom of a drawer in my 
wife’s room. That afternoon was the first 
time, I think, that I had seen the beautiful 
lady at all nervous or discomposed, but 
during the dull pause between the laying 
of the cloth and the setting of the last 
covered dish, there was a curious hurry 

-and excitement about her: there was a 
tremor of the hands which made her 
diamonds flash with unusual brilliance, 
and the whole figure was full of unrest 
and eagerness. Dinner was announced 
at last, when I had the pleasure of taking 
dear Mrs. Dale in and seating her next 
to me, but I noticed that the round 
white hand resting on my arm shook 
till all the brilliants on it flashed out 
trembling, evanescent lights. We still 
lingered over the first course, when she 
begged to be permitted to retire to her 
own room for a few moments: her head 
was dizzy—she feared she was not quite 
well. 

I opened the door for her, stood by it 
fc: an instant, watching her languidly as- 
ceuding the stairs, magnificent in her 
beauty, matchless in her daring. 

My wife rose to follow her, to give 
some assistance. I motioned her back 
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to her seat, and without a question she 
quietly obeyed my gesture. When the 
door up stairs had safely closed upon 
the lovely woman, I said to my wife, 
“Wait: go to her after a little while ; for 
the present she would prefer to be alone.” 

She waited for twenty minutes, with 
great anxiety expressed on her face, when 
she asked, “ May I go now?” 

There was the sound of no footsteps 
in the room, the sound of no opening 
door, yet Mrs. Dale stood in the room 
and took her seat at my side: her face 
shone with triumph and her smile was 
jubilant as running water. 

I turned to my wife and answered her 
request: “You see it is not necessary 
now—Mrs. Dale is better.” 

«Yes, I am better, thank you;” and 
the beautiful head was bent very low, 
gratefully acknowledging our timely sym- 
pathy ; and as it so bent and the bosom 
rose and fell in triumphant undulations, 
I heard the peculiar crackling sound 
that parchment gives out, and I knew 
that she had succeeded, that she had 
found the bond, that it lay on the tawny 
breast, and had been stirred by her 
graceful motion. 

Looking back now, after two or three 
years, upon the little play we played to- 
gether in that house on the quiet street, 
it seems a good deal like a game of 
make-believe, such as children might 
amuse themselves with on a long win- 
ter’s night. Yet our little play of tragedy 
or comedy, call it as you will, lasted for 
seven long weeks. It did not seem a 
bit like a child’s game then, for you will 
not forget that the second letter captured 
by Perker openly suggested possible 
murder. For seven long weeks that 
woman was mistress of my house, held 
duplicates of every key in it, whether. 
fitting lock of room, safe, closet, trunk, 
drawer, chest or hidden recess: she was 
secret as darkness, as cunning as the 
serpent, merciless as Time, and ambitious 
as awoman. She went there to secure 
that paper, and, rather than fail in doing 
so, she would have swept me from her 
path as coolly as if I had been a fly that 
annoyed her. 

I think we all played our parts as best 
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we could. Perker and Mrs. Dale were 
both old and experienced hands at the 
business ; and when I saw those two, the 
real antagonists in this combat of wit 
and cunning, meeting each other, day 
after day, with their by-play of love- 
making, their suavity of manner, their 
deference and forms of respect, and as 
I marked her yielding graciousness and 
his seeming devotion, I could not with- 
hold my admiration from either of them, 
nor help the wish that some nobler way 
of escape had been opened to her. She 
was like a grand ship, with a fiend at 
the helm, driven desperately on its course 
to where the breakers roared and flashed 
their muddy foam. I have seen in my 
life many wrecks upon the shore, but 
never another that it so pained me to 
see there as her. I think that there 
were no noble possibilities in life that 
she might not have aspired to or won. 
I think there was no place in life that 
she might not have adorned. Only that 
in her, or in our beautiful social system, 
somewhere, there was a mistake. 

She left my house that day at sun- 
down. A carriage called for her, in 
which she drove away, and the direction 
it took was that of the Baltimore depét. 
It contained, beside her, the bond. When 
the carriage had disappeared, a great 
terror fell upon me, and I would have 
gone after and stopped it if I could. 

She had left an hour earlier than she 
or Perker had mentioned, and yet she 
had ordered the carriage that morning. 
In an instant the truth flashed upon me 
that the astute detective and the clever 
lawyer had both been tricked, duped 
and robbed by a more astute, cleverer 
woman, who - had, doubtless, seized the 
first moment of her freedom to reduce 
the paper to ashes. 

I sent a note to Perker’s house, in- 
quiring for him, and an answer came back 
that he had not been there since noon. 

I waited for him, hour after hour, in 
a fever of fear and humiliation: a hun- 
dred times I went to the door and looked 
out into the streets, hoping to see him 
there; and so the night dragged on with 
unutterable heaviness, bringing with it, 
as the hours went by, no sign of him 
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or her. Perker had failed, and all was 
lost. 

But while the clock was striking 
twelve in the engine-house tower, there 


came a savage ring at the bell. 1. 


met the servant in the hall, sent her 
back to her room, opened the inner door 
of the vestibule, and there, leaning upon 
the arm of Perker, I saw the beautiful 
woman. On his other arm he carried a 
mass of papers, tied up in a silk hand- 
kerchief. We all three walked quietly 
into the library, and in silence we stood 
there for a moment, looking into each 
other’s faces. There was no sign of 
triumph on Perker’s, and I hope there 
was none on mine; but over her’s there 
was an awful despair, so deep, bitter and 
terrible in its expression that I would 
rather suffer it in my own heart than 
see it ever again on another’s face. 

She broke the silence at the moment 
when my wife entered the room: 

“I would not like to go to prison to- 
night. I throw myself upon your mercy. 
I will tell you what I know. I will do 
anything you may require of me, but I 
would not like to go to prison. I have 
a son, and he might know of it. I have 
never been there.” 

Her two hands were laid on the table 
as if for support: they did not tremble, 
there were no tears in her eyes, no 
cowardly flinching at the heavy blow 
that fortune had dealt her: the voice 
was low and quiet, rising only above a 
whisper; and yet I think that all the 
pathos and misery of this woman’s life 
found their echo in it. Her career had 
been full of perils, but all her dangers 
past were as nothing to the terrors that 
lurked in the words, «I have a son, and 
he might know of it.” As it found ut- 
terance on her lips, my wife went up to 
her and took her hand in her own. 

“You shall not go to prison to-night,” 
I said. 

«I have some papers here,” remarked 
Perker, “which we will go over together 
in Mrs. Dale’s presence, if she will 
permit.” 

The thief-taker was a8 deferential to 
his captive as if their positions had been 
changed, for even in his eyes there was 
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a dignity in her defeat which rose high 
above our puny triumph. 

_ We turned the papers over one by 
one: the first Perker handed me was the 
bond. He had wo failed! That was 
followed by some letters of mine con- 
nected with it, and then came the results 
for which we had waited for seven mis- 
erable weeks—the implicating letters of 
Mr. J. Clarendon Cook. There was not 
ane missing, though at the end of each 
were the same words: “P. S. Burn 
this at once.” 

«You are,” said Perker to Mrs. Dale, 
“only half a Mephistophelian philoso- 
pher.” 

_ “In what manner?” she asked. 

«‘He, you will remember, said it was 
the height of human wisdom neVer to 
write a letter and never to burn one. 
It was only the latter part of his maxin 
that you followed, consequently the links 
af the chain are all here; and within 
twenty-four hours I will wind them about 
your friend, Mr. J. Clarendon Cook.” 

She did not answer him again, but 
stood quietly looking from him to me, 
as if it were from me she hoped for safety. 

Among the rest there were numberless 
long slips of paper—innumerable letters 
in cipher. As I took up one of them, she 
reached out her hand to take it from me. 

«It has nothing to do with this busi- 
ness,” she said. “It can only hurt me 
and do you no good. I ask that, out of 
your triumph, you will do me the poor 
favor to spare me all that you can—that 
you will give that and all similar papers 
to me unread.” 


_ As I pushed it toward her, Perker 


took it from under my hand. 
_ «Pardon me, madam,” he said, «but 
you can have no secrets from me. I 
have played to win in this game, and I 
do not mean to lose a single trick.” 

He took up the paper, and, holding it 
to the. light, read aloud : 


“ Telegraph at once the number of 
men and guns at Harper's Ferry—their 
movements and disposition. 

«JAMES A. SEDDON, 
“ Sec’y of War.” 


My wife, who, until this moment, had 
Vor. 1.—38 
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held the poor creature’s hand in her own, 
thus conveying to her a sense of sympa- 


_thy and protection, let it fall, moved a 


step away from her, only saying, with in- 
finite pity and wonder, “A rebel spy!” 

«Were you ever that ?”” I asked. 

“If it concerns you to know it—yes; 
I was a rebel spy.” 

« And worse,” said Perker, holding up 
for me to read, but concealing it from 
my wife, another letter. 

She gave a single glance at its con- 
tents, and, reading therein her own shame, 
sank down upon the floor at our feet, and 
in the massed coils of her hair she hid 
from our eyes the wonderful beauty and 
dreadful agony of her face. 

Somewhere in the world there is now 
a son of this woman’s in the first flush 
and glow of his manhood. For him 
had she first soiled and finally wrecked 
the beautiful image that God had set up 
in her in His own likeness. He was at 
college on this night of which I write, 
and if there came to him then any shape 
or impression of his mother, it was one 
that she had taught him to believe was 
a true one. If his waking fancies or 
his dreams showed her to him that 
night, he saw her as a beautiful woman, 
rich, cultured, brilliant, courted, moving 
in the noblest society of the Nation’s 
Capital, an honored, honorable guest, 
worthy his best love and reverence. 

But if he had seen her as she was, 
while he lived his luxurious college-life, 
as he moved onward and upward toward 
a scholar’s honorable goal, he would have 
seen her playing the abject part of a 
thief, a spy, a reckless adventurer ; sacri- 
ficing honor, fame and liberty, that she 
might thereby supply him with those 
large sums necessary to the pursuit of his 
career: he would have seen his beautiful 
mother bartering away her very soul for 
the price of his advancement. And if _ 
she had been so shown to him, it is my 
fancy to believe that the young scholar, re- 
cognizing in her degradation only a sub- 
limer love for himself, would have given 
her such devotion and affection as he 
gave to nothing else this side of heaven. 

We raised her up, my wife and I, 
when she said to Perker: «In the pres- 
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ence of the one woman who was merciful 
to me, you might have spared me this 
shame. It was outside of my wrong here.” 

That night Mrs. Dale remained in my 
house, and, till the morning dawned, a 
woman, great-hearted and loving, sat at 
her bedside, waving away with the words 
of her Lord the shadows that darkened 
the soul of that other woman in whose 
bosom a son had lain. 

It is against the dignity and good con- 
science of the law to compound a felony, 
yet Perker and I were guilty of doing it. 

Perker wrote to Mr. Cook, inviting 
him to Philadelphia, giving him a good 
business reason for doing so. Mr. 
Cook considered the brilliant prospect 
of the speculation held out to him, ac- 
cepted it, came here, met Mr. Perker as 
per agreement, and found that that very 
astute gentleman held him a prisoner. 
Whereupon Mr. Cook became violent. 
Perker was cool, pointed calmly to the 
letters, the solid links in his chain of 


evidence, and modestly insisted that a 
new bond for double the amount of the 
old one should be executed for the bene- 
fit of my little wards. 

As far as Mr. Cook was concerned, — 
Perker had reduced the whole affair to 
the simple question as to whether he 
preferred to part with his money—which 
he could easily spare, for his contracts 
with the government had been large and 
remunerative—or to go to prison. 

Wisely, I think, he parted with his 
money and doubled the bond. 

I wish that I could say, before the 
curtain falls, that my little play was like 
other plays, a work of fancy, having no 
better foundation than the writer’s imagi- 
nation; but it is unfortunately true. 

The beautiful wreck that was drifted to 
my door by the early winter tides was 
washeg@ away again on their ebb, and 
has drifted since to and from other doors, 
but never yet finding the haven that 
pure souls and true lives ever find. 


THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE.* 
III. 


SAAC NORRIS, who purchased the 

Slate-roof House from William Trent, 
was the progenitor of the Norris family, 
which is remarkable for its long-con- 
tinued prominence from the origin of 
Philadelphia to the present time. 

Isaac Norris was born in London, on 
the 26th of July, 1671, and was the ninth 
child of Thomas Norris, who settled as 
a merchant in the island of Jamaica in 
1678, on account of the persecutions of 
the Quakers in England, which sect he 
had joined several years previously. 

That Thomas Norris did not escape 
the oppressions from which he had fled 


is sufficiently evident from the volumes | 


* We desire, in bringing our account of Penn’s old 
mansion to a close, to acknowledge the debt of grati- 
tude which every lover of truth and justice owes to Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon for his “ Life of Penn,” and espe- 
Cially for his successful vindication of the character of 


in which Besse has recorded the suffer- 
ings of Friends. Therein we read that, 
in 1689, “Thomas Norris had taken 
from him, by orders from Captain Rey- 
nard Wilson (fitly named), for a demand 
of 18 shillings for not appearing in arms, 
a gun which cost £3. He also had 
taken from him at another time, for 10 
shillings démanded for the same cause, 
one pair of hand-screws, three hand- 
saws, one silver spoon and four candle- 
sticks.” 

Again, we are told that, in 1691, 
« Thomas Norris aforesaid, for his son’s 
not appearing in arms, had taken from 
him for a fine of tos. by Sergeant 
this former occupant of the Old Slate-roof House, 
which was so unjustly assailed by Lord Macaulay. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Dixon is to further 
illustrate our colonial history by a biography of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. 
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Thomas Parr, by order from Josiah 
Heathcoat, lieutenant of the company, 
three leather chairs of the value of 10s.” 

In 1692, Thomas Norris and his en- 
tire family, with the exception of his son 
Isaac, perished in the fearful earthquake 
which destroyed Port Royal. Immedi- 
ately after this awful event, Isaac Norris 
determined to abandon a land that had 
been the grave of all his near relatives, 
and he embarked for Philadelphia ; 
where, shortly after his arrival, he mar- 
ried, on the 7th of March, 1693-4, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Lloyd, for several 
years President and Deputy Governor of 
the Province of Pennsylvania. 

Governor Lloyd was among the visit- 
ors at the Slate-roof House soon after 
its erection by Samuel Carpenter. He 
died in the summer of 1694. Like Penn, 
he was descended from an ancient Welsh 
family, which had held their patrimonial 
_ estates in Montgomeryshire for more 
than a thousand years. Their ancestor, 
Meric, or Meirig, is said, in the legend- 
ary history of Prince Arthur, to have 
been one of the four knights who bore 
the four golden shields before that re- 
nowned chieftain at the great festival of 
Caerleon, when he was crowned king, 
in 517. 

However this may be, Thomas Lloyd 
and Charles, his brother, certainly joined 
themselves to George Fox, and were 
rewarded by the loss of their estates. 
They were highly educated—at least it 
is said they had both taken degrees at 
Oxford. Charles removed to Birming- 
ham and became a great iron-master ; 
and he, or his son, established in that 
city « Lloyd’s Bank,” which is still the 
prominent moneyed institution of Birm- 
ingham, known there as ¢he Bank. 

Thomas Lloyd came over with William 
Penn, and was one of the best and most 
useful of the colonists. He left no male 
descendants, but the female branches 
are numerous and respectable. One of 
his descendants married the Abbé Mar- 
bois when he was in Philadelphia. 
Their daughter became by marriage the 
Duchess of Plaisance, of whom Edmund 
About thus speaks in his «Greece and 
the Greeks of the Present Day :” 
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« Athens, however, last year still pos- 
sessed a celebrated lady, who, after be- 
ing admired at the finest courts of Eu- 
rope, had come to Greece to conceal 
and to end her life. 

«“ The daughter of one of Napoleon’s 
ministers, she was married into one of 
the greatest families of the Empire ; loved 
by Marie Louise, whom she served as 
maid of honor; admired at the court for 
her beauty, which only wanted a little 
gracefulness ; esteemed by the Emperor 
for her virtue, which was never calumni- 
ated ; separated from her husband with- 
out other motives than the difference of 
their tempers ; and shut up entirely in 
her affection for her only daughter, who 
resembled her in everything; after hav- 
ing shown herself to the whole East with 
that daughter, for whom she dreamed 
of nothing less than a throne, she at 
length resigned herself to living obscure- 
ly in a private condition, and settled 
permanently at Athens, in the full 
strength of her age and character.” 

At. the death of the Duchess an in- 
teresting lawsuit took place in Paris as 
to the disposal of her large estate. The 
French courts finally awarded nearly the 
whole amount to the heirs of Mrs. 
Richard Willing, of Philadelphia, of the 
Lloyd family. 

Isaac Norris, after his marriage with 
Mary Lloyd, embarked largely in com- 
mercial pursuits, and was very successful 
in business. In 1706, from “curiosity 
and a desire to visit his relatives and 
the home of his ancestors,” he went 
over to England, where he remained two 
years with his wife and his eldest son 
Isaac, afterwards the Speaker. Soon 
after his return he retired, in a great 
measure, from business cares ; and, find- 
ing the infirmities of age approaching, 
wrote to England for a coach, upon the 
panels of which he directed his family 
coat-of-arms, “three falcon heads,” to 
be painted—retaining, it seems, some 
pride of ancestry, although a very strict 
Friend. 

In 1711, with Logan, Shippen, Waln 
and others, he was appointed a director 
of the first public school in the State. 

About this period he purchased « Fair 
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Hill,” a large tract of land lying north 
of the city, a part of which was owned 
by his intimate friend, Samuel Carpenter. 
Here he built the original mansion— 
afterward burned by the British— 
whither he removed from the Slate-roof 
House in 1717. 

He died in the Germantown Friends’ 
Meeting-house, of an apopletic attack, 
on the 4th of June, 1735, and was buried 
in that portion of the Friends’ burial- 
ground, on Arch street, which was re- 
served for the Lloyd and Norris families. 

He was immediately succeeded in 
public life by his son, Isaac Norris, the 
younger, who married in 1739 a daughter 
of James Logan, then of Stenton, but 
who has been known chiefly in this 
paper as the friend of Penn and Secre- 
tary of the Province. 

“Fair Hill” having been devised by 
the elder Isaac Norris to the younger, 
the latter took possession of that country- 
seat soon after his marriage; and his 
widowed mother removed to the Slate- 
roof House, where she ever after re- 
sided, and finally died, on the first of 
May, O. S., 1748. The following pas- 
sage, extracted from the obituary notice 
which appeared in Franklin’s Gazette a 
few days after her decease, is a just 
tribute to her memory: 

«On the 1st of this month departed 
this life, Mrs. Mary Norris, relict of 
Isaac Norris, Esquire, late of Fairhill, 
and daughter of Thomas Lloyd, Gov- 
ernor of this Province, in the 75th year 
of her age—a gentlewoman remarkable 
for acts of charity, and which she en- 
deavored so to conceal as if she held 
them a crime to make them public. She 
was an affectionate and obliging wife, a 
tender mother and a good mistress—a 
kind and constant friend, and generous 
and candid in her sentiments of persons 
of all denominations ; was truly beloved, 
and is universally lamented by all her 
acquaintance.” 

In 1745, Isaac Norris, her son, visited 
Albany, with several other gentlemen, as 
a Commissioner from Pennsylvania, to 
attend a treaty to be made at that place 
with the Indians. 

October 4th, 1745, he records in his 


journal: “This morning Stephen Bay- 
ard came on board our sloop [this was 
Captain Abraham Funda’s vessel, plying 
to New York: it was now lying at the 
Albany dock], and, soon after, Philip 
Livingston, Jr., with an invitation to us 
to lodge at his house; and then he went 
on shore to leave us to dress. After 
breakfast we dressed and went on shore 
—Philip Livingston staying for us at 
the river’s side. We went on shore 
about ten o’clock with Livingston, to his 
house... . 

“October 5.—This day Colonel Stod- 
dard, Jacob Wendell,* Samuel Wells, 
and Thomas Hutchinson, Commissioners 
from New England, came in. Dined at 
Renssleur’s, the Patroon’s, about a mile 
out of town. It being a general invita- 
tion to the Governor of New York and 
almost all the gentlemen of the place, 
we had a large and plentiful dinner. In 
the evening some of the Indians desired 
to see us. We gave them a dram, and 
told them we were glad to see them; 
and then they went away... . 

“October 10.—We invited the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut Commission- 
ers and several gentlemen to dine with 
us, viz.: Philip Livingston, Senior and 
Junior, Captain Rutherford, Lechmere, 
several gentlemen, and the Patroon, who 
did not come, the Governor of New 
York having invited him previously. 
Immediately after dinner the Governor 
of New York (George Clinton) spoke to 
the Indians, in behalf of New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut (the 
speech was a very long one and was 
penned by Horsmandon), from the Pa- 
troon’s town-house door, the Indians on 
boards in ,the street. They finished 
about dusk.t 

“October 12.—Supped with Colonel 
Keyler (Cuyler), Mayor of Albany. 

“October 13.—Thomas Lawrence, 
John Kinsey, myself, the Patroon, Philip 
Livingston, Jr.. James Read and Lewis 


* An ancestor of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

+ Can any one with certainty define the position ot 
the Patroon’s town-house at this period, in Albany, 
N. Y.? Some say that its site was on the east side of 
Pearl street, on the lot where the Westerlo mansion 
stood for many years, now occupied by the fine Caen- 
stone building owned by James Kidd, Esq. 
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Evans, rode to the Cohoes Falls. We 
returned to the Patroon’s about 4 o’clock 
P. M., where we all dined, and came to 
town in the evening.” 

The present Manor House of Rens- 
selaerwyck, which stands at the north 
end of Broadway, just beyond the city 
limits of Albany, was not erected until 
twenty years later, viz. in 1765. The 
one mentioned by Mr, Norris was doubt- 
less the ancient building, which, within 
the memory of some persons still living, 
formerly occupied the site just north of 
the Patroon’s present office: it had 
answered in its day the uses of a fort- 
ress as well as a dwelling. The Patroon 
in 1745 was Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
who died two years later, at the early 
age of forty. His son Stephen, at the 
time of Mr. Norris’ visit, was a. boy of 
three years of age only. He afterwards 
married Catharine Livingston, daughter 
of Philip Livingston, the signer, and died 
in 1769, four years after he had com- 
pleted the new Manor House. The 
portraits of father and son now hang 
there on the walls of the dining-room. 
The present General Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer is a great-grandson of the elder 
Stephen Van Rensselaer ; and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, who was Miss Bayard, of 
New York, is also the descendant of the 
Mr. Bayard who was the first to wel- 
come Mr. Norris and his friends to 
Albany, nearly a century and a quarter 


ago. 

In 1749, Peter Kalm, Professor of 
Economy in the University of Abo, in 
Swedish Finland, who visited North 
America, as a naturalist, under the aus- 
pices of the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Sciences, while describing the climate 
of Pennsylvania, said: « Mr. Isaac Nor- 
ris, a wealthy merchant, who has a con- 

siderable share in the government of 
Pennsylvania, confirmed the Swedish 
statement that the winter came sooner 
formerly than it does now. His father, 
one of the first English merchants in 
this country, observed that in his younger 
years the river Delaware was commonly 
covered with ice about the middle of 
November, old style... On the con- 
trary, this river seldom freezes over, at 
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present, before the middle of December, 
old style.” This remark confirms the 
opinion of old residents of Philadelphia, 
that the winter sets in later and the 
spring begins later than formerly. 

Shortly after Kalm had received this 
information, Isaac Norris, then residing 
at «Fair Hill,” rented the Slate-roof 
House as a fashionable boarding-house. 
Its ample proportions and spacious gar- 
dens, extending half-way to Front street, 
with its grove of lofty pines, continued 
to give it celebrity. General Forbes, 
successor to Braddock, died here in 
1759; and the funeral, which took place 
from the Slate House, was characterized 
by a degree of splendor and military 
magnificence which surpassed anything 
of the kind ever before seen in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1764 Mrs. Graydon became its 
mistress, and under her efficient manage- 
ment it acquired a further reputation, 
which made it the resort of officers of 
the Royal Army and Navy, and of all 
the aristocracy of the day. 

“It was at different times,” says her 
son, “nearly filled by the officers of the 
Forty-second or Highland Regiment, as 
also by those of the Royal Irish. Be- 
sides these, it sometimes accommodated 
officers of other armies and other uni- 
forms. Of this description was the 
Baron de Kalb, who visited this country 
probably about the year 1768 or 1769, 
and who fell, a major-general in the army 
of the United States, at the battle of 
Camden. 

«Another of our foreign guests was 
one Badourin, who wore a white cockade, 
and gave himself out for a general in the 
Austrian service; but whether general 
or not, he, one night, very unexpectedly 
left his quarters, making a masterly re- 
treat, with the loss of no other baggage 
than that of an old trunk, which, when 
opened, was found to contain only a few 
old Latin and German books. 

“Among those of rank from Great 
Britain with whose residence we were 
honored, I recollect Lady Moore and her 
daughter, a sprightly miss, not far ad- 
vanced in her teens, and who, having 
apparently no dislike to be seen, had 
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more than once attracted my attention ; 
for I was just touching that age when 
such objects begin to be interesting, and 
excite feelings which disdain the invidi- 
ous barriers with which the pride of 
condition would surround itself. Not 
that the young lady was stately; my 
vanity rather hinted she was condescend- 
ingly courteous; and I had no doubt 
read of women of quality falling in love 
with their inferiors; nevertheless, the 
extent of my presumption was a look or 
a bow as she now and then tripped 
along the entry.” 

The young lady thus referred to by 
the lively author was the daughter of 
Sir Henry Moore, Bart., formerly Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the island of Jamaica. 
During the latter part of his administra- 
tion there he successfully suppressed an 
alarming insurrection of the slaves. This 
procured him a baronetcy on the 29th 
January, 1764, and the appointment as 
Governor of New York in the month of 
July following. «He was the only native 
colonist,” says Dr. O’Callaghan, «that 
held the commission of Governor-Gene- 
ral of the Province of New York.” His 
wife, Lady Catharine Maria, was the 
eldest daughter of Chief Justice Long 
of Jamaica, and she was the sister of the 
Hon. Edward Long, Judge of the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty, and author of the 
history of that island. Besides his 
daughter, Sir Henry left one son, Sir 
John Hay Moore, who died without 
issue in 1780, and the title became 
extinct. 

Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, in her charm- 
ing “Memoirs of an American Lady,” 
mentions this family: “Sir Henry 
Moore, the last British Governor of 
New York that I remember, came up 
this summer to see Albany and the 
ornament of Albany—Aunt Schuyler: 
he brought Lady Moore and his daugh- 
ter with him.” 

Another of the occupants of the Slate- 
roof House at this period was Lady 
O’Brien, who, Graydon remarks, was 
not more distinguished by her title than 
by her husband, who accompanied her, 
and who had figured as a comedian on 
the London stage in the time of Garrick, 
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Mossop and Barry. Although Church- 
ill in his Rosciad charges him with being 
an imitator of Woodward, he yet admits 
him to be a man of parts; and it has 
been said that he surpassed all his con- | 
temporaries in the character of the fine 
gentleman. «Employed by the father 
to instruct Lady Susan in elocution, he 
taught her, it seems, that it was no sin 
to love; for she became his wife, and, 
as I have seen it mentioned in the The- 
atrical Mirror, obtained for him, through 
the interest of her family, a post in 
America.” 

“A third person of celebrity and title 
was Sir William Draper, who made a 
tour to this country a short time after 
his newspaper encounter with Funzus. 
It has even been suggested that this 
very incident set the knight on his 
travels. Whether or not it had so im- 
portant a consequence, it cannot be de- 
nied that Sir William caught a tartar 
in Junius; and that when he com- 
menced his attack he had _ evidently 
underrated his adversary.” 

Sir William, who was born in 1721, 
at Bristol (England), where his father 
held the post of Collector of the Cus- 
toms, was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge ; entered the army ; won distinc- 
tion in the East Indies; obtained a 
colonelcy in 1760; acted as_ brigadier 
at the capture of Belle Isle in. 1761; 
and led the land forces at the taking of 
Manila in 1763. For his services he 
was made Knight of the Bath. 

When the first of the “Junius” let- 
ters appeared, he came forward under 
his own name in defence of his friend, 
the Marquis of Granby. But he was 
worsted on this and on several subse- 
quent occastons by his anonymous op- 
ponent. “Sir William Draper was en- 
dowed,” says Wraxall, “with talents 
which, whether exerted in the field or 
in the closet, entitled him to great con- 
sideration.” .. 

« Junius’s ” obligations to his officious 
friendship for, the Marquis of Granby 
were indelible ; for, however admirably 
written may be his letter of the 21st of 
January, 1769, which opened the series 
of those celebrated compositions, it was 
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Draper’s answer, with his signature an- 
nexed to it, that drew all eyes towards 
the two literary combatants. 

Sir William arrived at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1770; and during the summer of 
that year he visited Maryland and was 
received with great hospitality. From 
thence he journeyed to Philadelphia, 
and finally to New York, where he 
married Miss Delancey. 

Among those who called upon him 
at the Slate-roof House in Philadelphia 
was Mr. Wharton, an old Quaker, who 
was universally known as the Duke, on 
account of his dignified manners and 
pride of character. Sir William having 
observed that this gentleman entered 
the room and remained with his hat off, 
begged that, as it was contrary to the 
custom of his society to do so, he would 
dispense with this unnecessary mark of 
respect. But the Duke, feeling piqued 
at the supposition that he should un- 
cover to Sir William Draper or to any 
other man, promptly corrected the mis- 
take by bluntly giving him to under- 
stand that his being uncovered was not 
intended as a compliment to him, but 
was for his own convenience and com- 
fort—the day being warm ! 

If, as Mr. Joseph Yorkes did fully 
believe when alive, and if, as Mr. Thur- 
low Weed does now really think, Sir 
Philip Francis was the veritable «Ju- 
nius,” then Sir William Draper was 
constantly meeting in the most agree- 
able circles of Philadelphia society the 
near relatives of his late formidable 
antagonist, “the great unknown.” 

It happened in this way: About the 
year 1700, Tench Francis, a _ great- 
grandson of Philip Francis, the Royalist 
Mayor of Plymouth, England, in 1644— 
but himself a native of Dublin, and a 
son of the Very Rev. John Francis, 
afterwards Dean of Lismore and Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Dublin—Tench Francis, 
I repeat—the first name being derived 
from his mother’s family—emigrated 
to Kent county in the Province of 
Maryland, where he established him- 
self as a lawyer, and married, in 
1724, Miss Elizabeth Turbutt, a lady 


of good family and great personal at- 
tractions. 

Having received, however, a thorough 
legal training, he was soon attracted to 
the city of Philadelphia, which seemed 
to offer a wider field for the display of 
his talents. That he was not mistaken 
in the estimate of his own powers may 
be inferred from the fact that in 1744 
he was made Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania, and continued to fill that office 
successfully for eight years, although for 
half of that period he also held the post 
of Recorder of the city of Philadelphia. 
As a lawyer he acquired a high reputa- 
tion, and as an author he was also for- 
tunate: his articles on “Paper Cur- 
rency” attracted wide attention at the 
time of their original publication, and 
they have also received the praise of 
political economists of the present day. 

It is said that, some time prior to his 
death in 1758, Tench Francis received 
a visit from his younger brother, the 
Rev. Philip Francis, who spent some 
time with his American relatives. The 
Rev. Philip Francis became chaplain to 
Lord Holland, and obtained a rectorate 
at Barrow, in Suffolk, England, where, 
the biographer Rose declares, Gibbon 
was for a short time one of his pupils. 
In 1762 he received the degree of 
D.D. from the University of Dublin. 
It has been said by some that Churchill 
in “The Author” bitterly satirizes Dr. 
Francis, but the editor of Churchill’s 
Works, published in London in 1804, 
seems to cast a doubt upon the sup- 
posed reference to this Dr. Francis. 
No one, however, who has read ‘his ele- 
gant translations from Horace and De- 
mosthenes—and especially the former— 
can deny that Dr. Francis was a man 
of fine abilities and extensive acquire- 
ments. His plays and political pam- 
phlets indeed display less merit, but 
even these evince varied powers of 
mind. 

His son, born at Dublin in 1740, was 
the celebrated Sir Philip Francis, K. G. 
C. B., who was, it thus appears, the 
nephew of Tench Francis, Sr., and the 
first cousin of Tench Francis, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. The latter was ten years 
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older than his cousin Sir Philip, ‘having 
been born in Philadelphia in 1730, where 
he married, in 1762, the eldest daughter 
of Charles Willing. 

At the time of Sir William Draper's 
sojourn in the Slate-roof House the 
several members of the Francis family 
were prominent members of society. 
Among these, in addition to Tench 
Francis, Jr., above mentioned, we may 
name his two brothers, Turbutt and 
Philip Francis, who were associated 
with the gayeties of the period. 

Of this once large and_ influential 
family, few members, alas! now remain. 
We believe, in fact, none of the descend- 
ants in the male line are to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

It was the good fortune of the writer 
some years since to enjoy the friendship 
of the grandson of Tench Francis, Jr.— 
the late Hon. John Brown Francis, for- 
merly United States Senator and Go- 
vernor of Rhode Island, who spent the 
later years of his life in dignified retire- 
ment at his seat at Spring Green, near 
the city of Providence. His ripe and 
unrivaled knowledge of men and affairs 
was always at the service of his asso- 
ciates ; and none came within the sphere 
of his influence without imbibing lessons 
of wisdom from the “old man_ elo- 
quent.” 

In the female line of the Francis 
family, in passing, we can only recall the 
late Mrs. Bayard, wife of the Hon. 
James A. Bayard, United States Senator 
from Delaware; the late Mrs. Joshua 
Fisher, mother of Mr. J. Francis Fisher 
of Philadelphia; the late Mrs. George 
Harrison; the Tilghman family; and 
the Hon. Philip Francis Thomas, United 
States Senator from Maryland. 

There are many interesting reminis- 
cences related by Graydon in connec- 
tion with the Slate-roof House, to which 
it would be a pleasure to refer. His 
anecdotes concerning the two Ething- 
tons, Dr. Bond, Mr. Delancey, of New 
York, Majors Small and Fell, Mr. Brad- 
ford, Captain Wallace, R. N., and Par- 
son Duché,—all these are worth repro- 
duction, but we have no time nor space 
left for the purpose. 
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‘Our knowledge of the peculiar con- 
struction of the old house, however, 
compels us to doubt the entire accuracy 
of Graydon’s account of a midnight riot 
perpetrated by Lieutenant Rumsey, R. 
A., Rivington the printer, and Doctor 
Kearsley ; “in which,” says Graydon, — 
“the doctor, mounted on_ horseback, 
rode into the back parlor, and even up 
stairs, to the great disturbance and 
terror of the family ; for, as it may well 
be supposed, there was a direful clatter. 
Quadrupedante sonitu quatit ungula 
domum.” 

Of the experiences of Adams, Han- 
cock, Reed, Dickinson, Randolph and 
Washington, in this ancient mansion, we 


‘'} would gladly speak. We may perhaps 


be permitted to quote the following 
memorandum by the late Peter S. Du 
ponceau, which exists among Mr. Wat- 
son’s unpublished manuscripts: “I re- 
member that when the British army left 
Philadelphia in May, 1778, they left it 
exceedingly dirty. I entered it on the 
same day on which they left it. It was 
in the afternoon that I went in. I drank 
tea at the Slate House in Second street. 
Whether it was a public or a boarding- 
house or not, I do not recollect: I 
went to lodge elsewhere the same night. 
But I well recollect the general com- 
plaint of the abominable state in which 
the city was left by the British army. 
And I recollect also that the flies were 
so abundant that no one could drink his 
dish of tea: as soon as it was poured 
into the cup it was instantly filled with 
flies.” 


And now, having finished our story, it 
only remains for us to say, in explana- 
tion of the wood-cut which accompanies 
this part of this paper, that the wooden 
portion of the building, which is seen 
filling the space between the hitherto 
projecting bastions, was placed there in 
the latter part of the last century. The 
distinguished local antiquary, Mr. Mc- 
Allister, Sr., who attended school in the 
Slate-roof House as early as 1798, has 
told us that this addition was in use at 
that time. 

The house itself was pulled down in 
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September last, to make room for the 
magnificent building soon to be occupied 
by the Chamber of Commerce.* The 
writer ventures te suggest to the leading 
men in that important association the de- 
sirability of erecting a marble tablet 
commemorating the historical characters 
who have been prominently associated 
with the mansion now no more. And 
if the portraits of some of the more dis- 
tinguished were procured to be hung on 
the walls of the modern edifice, it would 
be a fitting tribute of respect to the 
fathers and founders of Philadelphia. 


* F. Gutekunst, 712 Arch street, Philadelphia, took 
a series of admirable photographic views of the “Old 
Slate-roof House” a few weeks before it was demol- 
ished. 


Vor. 1.—39 


THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE, IN 1867. 


One more word for the reader: If, as 
Doctor Draper supposes, even the most 
trivial events are photographed instantly 
upon surrounding objects, how sad it 
is to reflect that these ancient walls, with 
their myriads of historical pictures, have 
irrecoverably disappeared !—unless in- 
deed the kind public should determine 
that I have succeeded in rescuing some 
of the “negatives,” and in conveying to 
the preceding pages accurate impres- 
sions of the varying fortunes of the Old 
Slate-roof House and its occupants. In 
that case, I shall instantly lay claim to 
the discovery of a process for detecting 
and securing these fugitive images, the 
want of which the learned doctor has 
hitherto so deeply deplored. 
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THE CORRELATION OF FORCES. 


I N the universe, physically considered, 
nothing exists but Matter and Force. 
We have accustomed ourselves to think 


_ of Matter as, in its own nature, entirely 


passive and inert. We conceive of Force 
as shown always in action, change, move- 
ment. 

We fall thus into error at the very 
threshold of our inquiry. Attraction and 
Repulsion are forces resident in and in- 
separable from Matter, and as energetic 
when undisturbed and at rest as when 
disturbed and giving rise to Motion. 
Gravitation and Magnetism are never 
exhausted or dissipated ; never cease to 
produce their characteristic effects ; never 
even seem to become latent, or disappear 
by any mode of conversion. In these 
respects they differ pointedly, as we shall 
see, from several of the other so-called 
Forces. These change their form or 
mode of manifestation, or lose them- 
selves in exhaustion, or become latent, 
as the phrase is ; for we shall notice that 
Science, in accepting new views on this 
class of topics, has not been able to 
throw off the use of the old language. 
Nothing can be in words more paradoxi- 
cal than /atent force, and yet the idea is 
entirely familiar, and by no means un- 
natural. 

Sir Michael Faraday, we believe, first 
suggested and dwelt upon the close con- 
nection and interunion of the various 
forces or modes of force, but it is to Mr. 
Grove that we owe the construction of 
the present received theory with regard 
to it, as well as the apt expression at 
the head of this article. It conveys ex- 
actly the meaning he intends, and no 
more; but it will be seen that some of 
his followers, while still retaining it, 
have gone farther than he was willing to 
venture in the wide field of hypothesis. 

He announces his views with a com- 
mendable degree of reserve and caution, 
as follows: “The various imponderable 


I. 


agencies or physical affections of Matter 
—Heat, Light, Electricity, Magnetism, 
chemical Affinity and Motion—are all 
correlative, or have a mutual depend- 
ence: neither can be said to be the 
essential or proximate cause of the 
others, but either may, as a force, pro- 
duce or be convertible into the other: 
thus heat may mediately or immediately 
produce electricity—electricity may pro- 
duce heat ; and so of the rest. Although 
strongly inclined to believe that the five 
other affections of Matter which I have 
above named are and will be resolved 
into modes of Motion, it would be going 
too far to assume their identity with 
it.” 

But Tyndal, in his recent much-ad- 
mired work, does not hesitate to desig- 
nate « Heat a mode of Motion,” making 
that dogma indeed the very title of the 
book. 


Carpenter re-states Grove’s doctrine 
in these clear terms : “ Force A, operating 
on a certain form of matter, ceases to 
manifest itself, but B is developed in its 
stead ; and, vice versa, Force B, operat- 
ing on some other form of matter, ceases 
to manifest itself, but A is reproduced in 
its stead.” He insists on the necessity 
for the presence of a certain material 
substratum as the medium of the change 
in question. This may in some cases 
be of very varied form or description, as 
when heat is produced by friction or re- 
tarded motion or percussion or chemical 
agencies ; or when Motion, as shown by 
expansion, is produced by heat. But in 
many examples “the change can be ef- 
fected only through some special form 
of Matter ; or if several may serve as its 
medium, there is some one greatly 
superfor to all the rest in readiness. 
This specialty in the behavior of differ- 
ent substances, when subjected to the 
play of the same forces, is a fact of 
fundamental importance: it is on it, in- 
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deed, that our notion of their several 
properties depends.” 

To Grove’s catalogue of convertible 
or correlated forces, Carpenter, Bain and 
others have added Gravitation, Cohesion, 
Nerve-force, Vital, Germinal, and even 
Mental force. Much daring speculation 
has been indulged in, and a strong pro- 
pensity has been exhibited to merge 
them all under one common head, and 
regard them all as essentially the same 
—modified—but a unit, identical. The 
prevailing notion seems to be, not that 
shadowed forth by Grove, that they are 
mere modes of Motion, but rather that 
they are derived from, produced by, and 
must be resolved into, the attraction of 
Gravitation. 

Groves argues earnestly that « Force 
can no more be annihilated than can 
Matter: it is transmitted, subdivided or 
altered in direction and character. Mo- 
tion changes its name and we call it 
Sound; and even light and electricity 
are rather motions than things moving. 
Heat, sometimes absurdly said to be 
latent, may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the force—as in friction, per- 
cussion, etc.—which was previously as- 
sociated with the moving body, and 
which, when it impinges on another 
homogeneous body, ceasing to exist as 
gross, palpable motion, continues to exist 
as heat. If the body impinged on be 
not perfectly homogeneous, electricity 
also is generated by the retarded mo- 
tion.” 

Admitting, without hesitation and with 
great respect for the ability and inge- 
nuity of Mr. Grove, much of what he 
has thus laid down, we would present 
here, with unaffected diffidence, certain 
objections to the prevailing doctrines 
founded upon his views. If they be in- 
deed tenable and true, they have not yet 
been demonstrated—they are not estab- 
lished. The theory into which they 
have been woven, when put upon trial, 
will be found obnoxious to the verdict 
of the Scotch courts—“non constat,” 
“not proven,” at the very least, if not 
disproved. 

Distinctions seem to be obviously 
necessary here which have been unphi- 


losophically neglected, or rather, perhaps, 
studiously set aside. Let us attempt a 
fair analysis, and separate the various 
agents, energies, or, as Grove well calls 
them, “affections of Matter.” If they 
present many points of interunion and 
close relation, as no one will deny, they 
also offer characteristics in strong con- 
trast to each other. Surely Motion, a 
central energy in Grove’s contemplation, 
is not properly to be regarded as a force 
in the same sense as light or chemical 
affinity, being nothing but a mere affec- 
tion of Matter—a passive result of the 
action of each and all of the true forces. 
It is, unlike Gravitation and Magnetism, 
intermitting, and readily interrupted, ab- 
sorbed or converted. It is never self- 
originating or self-acting, and indeed 
cannot be in the very nature of things. 

“ Matter,” says Boyle, “is as much 
matter when it rests as when it moves. 
Local motion, or the endeavor at it, is 
not included in the constitution of mat- 
ter.” And Newton: «“ We find but little 
motion in the world, except what plainly 
flows from either the active principle of 
nature or from the command of the 
willer.” 

Contrast it with the real energies enu- 
merated in the same category, whose 
presence and action are known chiefly 
if not exclusively by their producing mo- 
tion of some kind. It is true they are 
all in their turn evolved by motion ; but 
this results in every case indirectly, and 
through the mediate influence of some 
contingency upon which the result de- 
pends. Thus Motion produces Light, 
but not without the presence and undu- 
lation of the luminiferous Ether which 
modern philosophy hypothetically as- 
sumes to exist. It produces Heat; 
but, if we follow M. Radakowitsch, a 
similar medium of an undulatory heat- 
fluid is required; and at any rate we 
find no heat arise from the motion of 
the particles of fluids among themselves, 
unless under peculiar conditions. So 
also well-defined intermediate agencies 
are demanded for the evolution of elec- 
tricity. We may then fairly exclude 
Motion from the category of true Forces 
or active Energies. 
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Let us again divide and subdivide 
these. Of purely Static Force, which 
tends as much to keep Matter at rest 
as to set it moving, the best example is 
the great attraction of Gravitation, which, 
if not counteracted by some immense 
Repulsion, some centrifugal force, would 
occasion the absolute coalescence of all 
matter around one common centre. 

Closely allied to it, though not iden- 
tical with it, acting only at small dis- 
tances and on minute masses, is the 
attraction of Cohesion between particles 
endowed with the aptitude of similar 
composition, and that of chemical or 
elective Affinity ; beautiful examples of 
which are to be found in the infmite 
varieties of crystallization. 

Again: Heat and its close correla- 
tive, Light, are not so abstract in the idea 
we form of them: we can readily con- 
ceive of them as material substances or 
substrata of infinite tenuity; nay, it re- 
quires a strong mental effort not to con- 
ceive of them as such. They disappear 
and become latent—notwithstanding the 
denunciation of the assertion by Grove— 
under our direct observation: we can 
extinguish and revive or re-create them : 
we can graduate accurately their amount 
or intensity by adding to or subtracting 
from the pabulum by which they are 
supplied. 

How strongly marked the distinctions 
which thus separate them from Gravita- 
tion, perpetual and unalterable, on the 
one hand, and Electricity and Magnet- 
ism on the other! «By one magnet,” 
says Hunt, “we may induce magnetism 
in any number of iron bars without its 
losing any of its original force.” Heat 
producing—or, as the favorite phrase 
is, converted into—motion, exhausts it- 
self and disappears. It thus becomes 
latent under a great variety of condi- 
tions—in some of them seeming to enter 
into and become a constituent part of 
the bodies affected. Almost universally 
it expands them, rendering solids fluid, 
whether by mere repulsion or actual 
separation of their particles or atoms. 
There is one remarkable instance, how- 
ever, in which it solidifies a fluid mass, 
permanently and without obvious expan- 
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sion. An egg, fluid within its shell and 
envelopes, is transformed at once into a 
solid body under the action of heat. 
No change of bulk is affirmed to occur. 
In the new combination of elements 
which has thus taken place, nothing can 
be more plausible than the inference 
that a material substance, such as we 
were formerly familiar with under the 
name of caloric, forms a part. 

Light seems also to combine chemi- 
cally with various substances and in 
familiar photographic manipulations. It 
is also believed to be absorbed and re- 
tained by certain bodies, which emit it 
again after definite intervals of time 
and under certain circumstances, such as 
the diamond and some phosphorescent 
bodies. 

Electricity and its congener, Magnet- 
ism, may be admitted to hold a some- 
what doubtful or equivocal position. 
The first is the most wonderful energy 
in Nature, and is concerned more uni- 
versally in the movements going on 
around us than any other. Olmstead 
sneeringly remarked, long since, that 
every thing in modern physics, unac- 
countable or mysterious, was apt to be 
numbered among electrical phenomena. 
We know now that this is less unreason- 
able than he considered it to be. 

There is one fact which gives some 
ground for the belief that Electricity is, 
reversing the language of Grove, “rather 
a thing moving than a mere mode of 
motion.” If the wire carrying the cur- 
rent from an electrical machine is passed 
over paper covered with nitrate of silver, 
it produces no change upon it; but if 
the wire which conveys the current #0 
the instrument is passed over the same 
paper, the silver salt is decomposed. 
Hunt endeavors to account for this 
«upon the hypothesis that the decompo- 
sition is produced by the abstraction or 
addition of electricity,” rather than by- 
any physical quality in the fluid itself. 
We give his own words. Now it seems 
to us clear that if this agent acts asa 
pure force, as mere motion, and not as a 
“thing moving,” it cannot be of any 
consequence how that force passes along 
or through a body acted on: it must 
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therefore be true, as indeed the very 
language implies, that some ‘¢hing has 
been added or taken away, which some- 
thing must be of the fixed character o 
matter or substance. ' 

Of Magnetism we may say, as of 
Gravitation, that it is to be regarded 
statically as well as dynamically. There 
is a magnetic pole or centre of attraction, 
as there is a centre of mundane gravity: 
its influence, too, is in permanent opera- 
tion, exhaustless and _ unintermitting. 
But, unlike Gravitation, it has its repul- 
sion. By certain familiar processes we 
have acquired a degree of power over it, 
and can excite it, draw or create it at 
will; always commanding its presence 
and action through electrical intermedia- 
tion. 

We speak of Heat and Light still as 
«“imponderables :” we do not associate 
the idea of weight, either negatively or 
positively, with any of the other agents 
or affections of matter enumerated among 
Forces. It would seem absurd to make 
any question of this kind concerning 
Motion or Gravitation, chemical Affinity 
or Cohesion, Magnetism or Electricity. 
Thus we draw an obvious line between 
them in our imaginations as well as in 
our reasonings. But it deserves to be 
considered whether weight is essential to 
matter, and whether we can make the 
ponderable or imponderable character of 
any supposed existence the test of its 
quality as a material substance. What 
is weight but the expression of the force 
with which any thing is attracted to the 
earth’s centre or the common centre of 
gravity of the universe? If we accept 
the undulatory theory of light now so 
generally admitted by scientific men, we 
must acknowledge in the luminiferous 
Ether, hypothetically assumed, a tenu- 
ous form of matter which is imponder- 
able. But it is not more difficult to 
conceive of material caloric, or rays of 
light which shall be imponderable, as 
well. 

- Every one knows that friction, inter- 
rupted motion, will produce heat and light, 
as in the lucifer match, the highest triumph 
of scientific civilization—the culminating 
point at which we are farthest removed 


from barbarism, as controlling the two 
most important energies in Nature— 
power over which the savage acquires 
and retains with the greatest difficulty. 
A similar miracle is wrought by chemi- 
cal Affinity alone, in the brilliant com- 
bustion of the metals potassium and 
sodium when brought into contact with 
water even frozen into ice. 

In ordinary combustion the relation 
of these changes to the production of 
heat is exact and can be calculated: so 
much fluid burned, so much heat evolved, 
and, in direct consequence, so much mo- 
tive force extricated. Thus the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat may be precisely 
expressed, and we may announce that 
the complete combustion of one pound 
of carbon—such is Prof. Bain’s compu- 
tation—would produce sufficient motive 


force to raise a man of average weight 


to the highest peak of the Andes. The 
same authority tells us, too, that «as 
much heat is absorbed by plants during 
their growth and the deposit of carbon 
in their tissues as is given out on the 
combustion of the same.” 

In so many of these experiments we 
obtain light as well as heat, and their 


‘correlation was observed to be so fre- 


quent and so close that their interunion, 
or even their identity, was a ready de- 
duction. Thus Prof. J. W. Draper un- 
hesitatingly ascribes vision to the influ- 
ence of temperature on the portions of 
the eye coated with the black pigment. 
“Whenever rays of light fall on a 
surface,” he informs us, “that surface 
becomes warm. It is of no physiologi- 
cal interest to us to inquire whether 
light is identical with heat, or whether 
when light falls upon a body it turns into 
heat.” Thus we are led to view it also 
as a “mode of motion.” 


Grove seems to us in error when he’ 


asserts that “light is directly generated 
from: motion, as when it accompanies 
the heat of friction.” Until combustion 


—oxidation—results from. heat, light is 
not developed; at least as indirect a 


process as his example of “mediate pro- 
duction of light in the electric spark.” 
A much better instance to illustrate his 
view is the occasional evolution of light 
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subjectively from a blow on the head or 
pressure on the eye, as when a fallen 
skater or a pugilist “sees stars.” 

He admits with great fairness that 
«the relations of light to the other forces, 
as in its turn generative or causative, 
are as yet obscure and undetermined. 
On any hypothesis, some form of matter 
adapted to its manifestation must exist 
throughout space: either it must be cor- 
puscular, the old theory; or a luminif- 
erous ether transmits it, the received 
doctrine; or it is propagated by the 
vibrations of finely-divided particles of 
ordinary matter, so attenuated that we 
cannot recognize it by the tests of other 
forces, such as gravitation.” Of these 
three hypotheses he prefers the last “as 
the least gratuitous.” Thus we have 
arrived at an imponderable form of 
matter, and have rid ourselves of one 
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difficulty by the substitution of another 
of the same nature. Let us add here 
Prof. Draper’s statement, that “the 
physical difference between waves of 
sound and waves of light consists in 
this, that the vibrations which give rise 
to the former coincide with the direction 
in which the wave passes, but those of 
the latter are transverse.” This would 
seem to constitute an objection to 
Grove’s choice of atmospheres. 

He represents Magnetism as “a static 
or directive, not properly a motive, 
force.” This distinction does not seem 
to us well taken. Magnetic Attraction 
and Repulsion, if disturbed, arouse mo- 
tion as readily as any other attraction 
and its opposite—those of Gravity and 
chemical Affinity, for example, which 
are manifested only in redressing a dis- 
turbance. 


LOVE AND GHOSTS. 


persons will doubtless re- 
member to have seen the follow- 
ing paragraph in the newspapers in 
1858: 

MysTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. — 
Jacob Wisner, a respectable farmer, re- 
siding in the Valley of Middle Creek, 
Pa., suddenly disappeared on the night 
of May 17, and not even a trace of him 
can be found. He visited a neighbor in 
the evening, but left for home about nine 
o’clock. It is feared that he has been 
murdered.” 


As there never was any other public 
statement in regard to the case, very 
few persons are aware that the myste- 
rious disappearance was intimately con- 
nected with a piece of romance, “with a 
woman in it.” I propose to relate the 
circumstances. 

Middle -Valley is really an elevated 
fertile plain, two or three miles wide and 
six or eight long, bordered on the east 
and west by low ridges or hills, and 


separated from the main Allegheny range 
by the deep valley of Eagle Creek, which 
lies westward of it. Middle Creek is a 
small tributary of the Juniata; Eagle 
Creek empties into a branch of the Sus- 
quehanna. The two valleys have a 
sort of indefinite intercommunication by 
means of several rough mountain-roads 
which occupy the passes of the inter- 
vening ridge, called Mancey Ridge. 
Such communication seems very appro- 
priate, on account of the wide difference 
in the character of the people and in the 
aspect of the country on either side of 
the ridge. Eagle Valley is a pent-up 
workshop of the Cyclops: it is occupied 
at intervals of three to five miles with 
the black paraphernalia of iron-furnaces, 
and is inhabited mainly by the rough, 
uncultured people employed by such 
establishments. Middle Valley is an 
open expanse of cultivated fields, thickly 
dotted with tasteful houses and barns, 
and beautified by groves and gardens. 
Its inhabitants, being chiefly descend- 
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ants of the early Dutch settlers, are 
hereditarily steady and orderly. To a 
considerable extent, they have embraced 
the advantages of the common-school 
system and have adopted modern social 
usages; and some of them have even 
given their children the benefit of the 
higher forms of mental and social cul- 
ture, by sending them from home to be 
educated. Of course, however, the old 
Dutch prejudices and superstitions still 
linger in the valley, and have, indeed, 
strong hold upon some of the older in- 
habitants. A well-dressed gentleman is 
a “fop;” a well-dressed lady is a 
“tippy.” Invisible beings go about the 
earth, especially at night ; and the ghosts 
of the departed return, in visible form, 
to warn or torment the living. 

Mr. Wisner was one of the few who 
‘sent their children to college or semi- 
nary; and yet, strange to say, he was 
one upon whom old hereditary prejudices 
and superstitions had strongest hold. 
Indeed, there is a bit of gossip involved 
in the affair, which may as well be told. 
The Frau Wisner was a strong-minded 
woman, formerly a Yankee school-mis- 
tress, who had somehow entangled the 
quiet Dutchman’s heart when he was 
young, and, it was whispered, had ever 
afterward controlled his affairs. To 
her it was attributed that their only 
child, Ella, was sent to boarding-school 
when advanced beyond the common- 
school curriculum. 

And now, since so much has been 
revealed, it should be honestly stated 
that the whole affair was conducted in 
the face of Mr. Wisner’s most emphatic 
protest. He said that Nell, as he called 
her, would get her head full of nonsense 
and flummery—ribbons and laces and 
flounces, music and dancing, and all 
that ; and very probably crown the list 
of her follies by falling in love with some 
of those city fops, and thus get every- 
thing into confusion and irremediable 
difficulty. For he vowed that, if this 
last event should happen, nothing could 
ever reconcile him to it, nor secure his 
consent to have a city fop about him in 
any relation, whether on a social visit or 
on a courting expedition. This promise 
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he repeated more than once—an evidence 
that all his stubborn nature meant it. 
We shall see how pertinaciously he re- 
membered it; for, it must be said, in 
such matters no woman could control 
him. - 

He remembered his vow; becai 
in sooth, the very thing he predicted 
was literally fulfilled, as he counted ful- 
fillment. 

Ella was, of course, attractive. I 
say, of course; for how could she be 
otherwise, with the mingling of Yankee 
and Pennsylvania Dutch blood in her 
veins? She possessed the highly vital- 
ized Yankee brain, with its impress of 
“faculty” upon every lineament of face 
and form; and she had the Dutch face 
and form, instinct with health and vigor, 
and their concomitants, beauty and se- 
renity. And think of the temperament, 
the facility, the power which such a 
combination implies! She won prizes 
and hearts alike. It was natural and 
inevitable that she should do so. And 
she did it with a self-unconsciousness so 
imperial that she scarcely excited envy. 

Among other hearts—of matrons, pre- 
ceptors, classmates, miscellaneous ac- 
quaintances—that she won, was that of 
the predicted «city fop”—a student in 
the college at the opposite side of town 
from the seminary. But, winning his, 
she lost her own; for a subtle, long- 
headed, potent fellow he was; the same 
in place and power in the college that 
she was in the seminary—the over- 
shadowing spirit, the leading mind,among 
the students. It is hardly wonderful 
that they gravitated toward each other. 
These affinities of love are inexorable 
things. 

Ah! all unknown to Mr. Wisner, 
during those few years of Ella’s school- 
life, the cruel Fates were brewing a bitter 
cup for his lips. It yet remained to be 
seen whether they could administer it, 
or whether there might not be a stub- 
bornness stronger than even the Fates. 

With many a profound though silent 
pang, Mr. Wisner endured the visitations 
of fashionable girls from the boarding- 
school during the perpetually-recurring 
vacations. With profounder pangs he 
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saw first a guitar and afterward a piano, 
with their dreadful accompaniments of 
black-leaved note-books and sheets of 
music, enter his once plain and quiet 
home. Under all this accumulating 
calamity, however, he bore up with un- 
complaining fortitude. Doubtless his 
good frau—if a Yankee woman may 
receive that appellation—helped to prop 
his spirit with words of encouragement, 
or at least to calm it with incentives to 
resignation. But when Ella had finished 
her studies at school, and Mr. Burnett, 
the young Philadelphia law-student, 
formerly the collegiate acquaintance, 
came to visit her at her own home, 
neither Dutch patience nor uxorial in- 
fluences could restrain him any longer. 

Mr. Wisner did not swear—he was 
a Methodist—but he flew into a violent 
rage; he stormed through the house 
like a madman, denouncing boarding- 
schools, silly girls and city fops; he 
even ventured to insinuate something 
about proud, aristocratic women, who 
want to rub against the city gentry; he 
rehearsed his vow and renewed it; and, 
finally, wrought up to the very pitch of 
frenzy, he went into the parlor and 
peremptorily ordered the young man out 
of the house, at the same time warning 
him never to return. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Burnett took 
the matter in the utmost good nature, 
picked up his hat with an air of perfect 
composure, and, with a pleasant, con- 
ciliatory remark, politely bowed himself 
out of the house. No doubt Ella, the 
shrewd puss, had prepared him for the 
storm. And what other information or 
suggestions she gave him, who can 
tell ? 

He did not retire to Stahmstown, the 
little village of the valley, two miles 
distant from the Wisner farm, to work 
strategy from that convenient base of 
operations. He, strangely, took quite a 
different course. Crossing over into 
Eagle Valley, he went to Vesuvius 
Furnace, to visit an old college chum, 
the son of the manager who resided in 
“the mansion,” that singular oasis in 
the social desert of a “furnace bank.” 
And he was still there when the mys- 
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terious disappearance of Mr. Wisner 
occurred, about a week afterward. 

Mysterious disappearance, indeed! 
Only a few friends of the family ever 
knew the real facts in the case; and 
those few friends differed in their mode 
of telling them. I give the narrative 
which I got, in under tones, from Mr. 
Fiesler. I give it as I got it; except 
that I append a brief key of interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Wisner was very systematic in 
his habits. What he did one week he 
did the next, with almost invariable 
regularity. Among his long-established 
habits was that of visiting his friend and 
neighbor, Johann Fiesler, on a certain 
evening each week, to smoke and talk 
with him till bedtime. On the evening 
of May 17, mentioned in the newspaper 
paragraph, he made his accustomed visit, 
smoked his smoke and talked his talk, 
and then started for home, which was 
about a mile distant. 

Now, there were two ways of going 
home : one, by the lane to the main road 
and then up the road; the other, across _ 
the fields. Mr. Wisner usually chose 
the latter, because—to state the whole 
case—the mouth of the lane had some- 
how become a suspicious place. Strange, 
hissing noises and wonderful, lugubrious 
groans had been heard there on dismal 
nights; and, more than once, unearthly 
sights had been seen. In fact, a nephew 
of Mr. Wisner, a sturdy, strong-nerved 
fellow, had one night encountered a great 
seething furnace at that point; and he 
gave an appalling account of the fierce 
fires that burned in it, and of the in- 
tensely-glowing sparks that issued from 
it, as it swung from side to side across 
the dark and narrow lane. 

All this Mr. Wisner knew, and had 
thought over a thousand times. But on 
that eventful night of May 17, dark and 
dolesome though it was, he utterly for- 
got it ; and so he mechanically turned his 
steps up the lane, pondering some theme 
that he and his friend Mr. Fiesler had 
been canvassing. When, however, he 
approached within two or three rods of 
the mouth of the lane, the whole matter 
literally flashed upon him; for, looking 
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up from the ground, upon which his 
eyes had been bent in meditation, he 
saw a small, glimmering light slowly 
oscillating back and forth and momen- 
tarily increasing in magnitude and in- 
tenseness. He stopped, appalled, and 
stood a brief space, gazing in mute 
horror, his scalp. cold, his tongue warm 
to the roots, and the whole surface of 
his body breaking out in clammy perspi- 
ration. But the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion presently rose and suggested escape. 
The first thought turned to the old safe 
path across the fields, which was really 
not far distant; and, involuntarily, he 
directed his eyes toward it; when lo! 
there swung another light, larger, more 
glaring, intenser than the one before 
him. With growing terror he turned 
about to flee back to his friend Fiesler’s. 
But, behold! right in the middle of the 
lane where he had just trod, there glowed 
the very cope of hell—a circle of fuming 
fire, white as burnished silver, vivid as 
the lightning. In his now consummate 
horror, he uttered a groan as of a man 
in the death-agony, and said: «My God, 
oh save me!” The sounds had scarcely 
passed his lips before he deeply repented 
their utterance. Had he not heard 
many a time that silence should be ob- 
served if one wants to be safe in the 
presence of the ghosts, and that they 
will not tolerate any groanings, or com- 
plaints, or prayers? Even while these 
regrets and self-reproaches were rising 
within him, the three lights, glaring more 
fiercely, and blown now by audible hiss- 
ing breaths of spirits, moved toward 
him; and, presently, an odor from the 
nearest one began to pour into his 
nostrils and down his throat—a subtle, 
suffocating, stupefying odor; no doubt 
the smell of that foreign brimstone, he 
thought. It came like a vapor, almost 
like a stream, right into his face, which- 
ever way he turned. Strangely enough, 
it presently calmed his tumult, and he 
felt like lying down to sleep, or at least 
to rest. Just as he was in the act of 
doing so the three fires combined them- 
selves into one huge locomotive (he had 
seen locomotives at Altoona), upon which 
three great spooks lifted him; and then, 
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mounting it themselves, away it thun- 
dered like a storm, up the slope of Man- 
cey, over the rough ridge, sheer through 
the air across Eagle Valley to the Alle- 
gheny bluffs; and then, fast hurrying 
from bluff to bluff, leaping chasms and 
skimming forest-tops, it drove right to 
the summit of the main Allegheny, and 
deposited him upon a high, wild crag, 
precipitous on all sides, and jagged every- 
where from the smitings of thunderbolts. 

There, through measures of time that 
seemed to him like slowly revolving 
eternities, he suffered torments which no 
words can describe. The spooks burned 
him in their locomotive furnace, then 
froze him between cakes of ice and salt, 
then wrenched his limbs out of the joint- 
sockets, and jolted them back again to- 
their place, then fiercely fumbled and 
tore at his abdomen as if attempting to 
embowel him; and thus, passing from 
torture to torture, they crowded the 
myriad moments with agony. But at 
last he emerged from these long cycles 
of anguish, and became pleasantly con- 
scious that he was lying down in com- 
fortable posture, with the soft breath of 
early summer pensively soughing about 
him ; and he heard, as he thought, human 
voices near by, and felt a grateful dash 
of cool water upon his brow and over 
the region of his heart. 

“Thank God, boys! he’s reviving,” 
said a strange though pleasant voice. 
«What a relief! I began to be dread- 
fully alarmed.” 

“He’s a mighty tough old Dutch- 
man,” said another voice, which seemed 
very much like that of Ben Gilp, a 
rough work-hand at Vesuvius Furnace. 
« He’s too stingy to die. I wasn’t a bit 
afeard.” 

“There! Didn’t he try to open his 
eyes ?” said a third voice, which re- 
minded him of Jim Starkey, another of 
the Vesuvius work-hands. 

“Yes; quiet now, boys!” said the 
first voice. Then, after a pause, either 
another voice, or else the same one 
changed to hollow tones, said slowly and 
solemnly : 

“« Jacob Wisner! Jacob Wisner! Jacob 
Wisner!” 
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saw first a guitar and afterward a piano, 
with their dreadful accompaniments of 
black-leaved note-books and sheets of 
music, enter his once plain and quiet 
home. Under all this accumulating 
calamity, however, he bore up with un- 
complaining fortitude. Doubtless his 
good frau—if a Yankee woman may 
receive that appellation—helped to prop 
his spirit with words of encouragement, 
or at least to calm it with incentives to 
resignation. But when Ella had finished 
her studies at school, and Mr. Burnett, 
the young Philadelphia law-student, 
formerly the collegiate acquaintance, 
came to visit her at her own home, 
neither Dutch patience nor uxorial in- 
fluences could restrain him any longer. 

Mr. Wisner did not swear—he was 
a Methodist—but he flew into a violent 
rage; he stormed through the house 
like a madman, denouncing boarding- 
schools, silly girls and city fops; he 
even ventured to insinuate something 
about proud, aristocratic women, who 
want to rub against the city gentry ; he 
rehearsed his vow and renewed it ; and, 
finally, wrought up to the very pitch of 
frenzy, he went into the parlor and 
peremptorily ordered the young man out 
of the house, at the same time warning 
him never to return. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Burnett took 
‘the matter in the utmost good nature, 
picked up his hat with an air of perfect 
- composure, and, with a pleasant, con- 
ciliatory remark, politely bowed himself 
out of the house. No doubt Ella, the 
shrewd puss, had prepared him for the 
storm. And what other information or 
suggestions she gave him, who can 
tell ? 

He did not retire to Stahmstown, the 
little village of the valley, two miles 
distant from the Wisner farm, to work 
strategy from that convenient base of 
operations. He, strangely, took quite a 
different course. Crossing over into 
Eagle Valley, he went to Vesuvius 
Furnace, to visit an old college chum, 
the son of the manager who resided in 
“the mansion,” that singular oasis in 
the social desert of a “furnace bank.” 
And he was still there when the mys- 
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terious disappearance of Mr. Wisner 
occurred, about a week afterward. 

Mysterious disappearance, indeed! 
Only a few friends of the family ever 
knew the real facts in the case; and 
those few friends differed in their mode 
of telling them. I give the narfative 
which I got, in under tones, from Mr. 
Fiesler. I give it as I got it; except 
that I append a brief key of interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Wisner was very systematic in 
his habits. What he did one week he 
did the next, with almost invariable 
regularity. Among his long-established 
habits was that of visiting his friend and 
neighbor, Johann Fiesler, on a’ certain 
evening each week, to smoke and talk 
with him till bedtime. On the evening 
of May 17, mentioned in the newspaper 
paragraph, he made his accustomed visit, 
smoked his smoke and talked his talk, 
and then started for home, which was 
about a mile distant. 

Now, there were two ways of going 
home: one, by the lane to the main road 
and then up the road ; the other, across 
the fields. Mr. Wisner usually chose 
the latter, because—to state the whole 
case—the mouth of the lane had some- 
how become a suspicious place. Strange, 
hissing noises and wonderful, lugubrious 
groans had been heard there on dismal 
nights; and, more than once, unearthly 
sights had been seen. In fact, a nephew 
of Mr. Wisner, a sturdy, strong-nerved 
fellow, had one night encountered a great 
seething furnace at that point; and he 
gave an appalling account of the fierce 
fires that burned in it, and of the in- 
tensely-glowing sparks that issued from — 
it, as it swung from side to side across 
the dark and narrow lane. 

All this Mr. Wisner knew, and had 
thought over a thousand times. But on 
that eventful night of May 17, dark and 
dolesome though it was, he utterly for- 
got it ; and so he mechanically turned his 
steps up the lane, pondering some theme 
that he and his friend Mr. Fiesler had 
been canvassing. When, however, he 
approached within two or three rods of 
the mouth of the lane, the whole matter 
literally flashed upon him; for, looking 
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up from the ground, upon which his 
eyes had been bent in meditation, he 
saw a small, glimmering light slowly 
oscillating back and forth and momen- 
‘tarily increasing in magnitude and in- 
tenseness. He stopped, appalled, and 
stood a brief space, gazing in mute 
horror, his scalp cold, his tongue warm 
to the roots, and the whole surface of 
his body breaking out in clammy perspi- 
ration. But the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion presently rose and suggested escape. 
The first thought turned to the old safe 
path across the fields, which was really 
not far distant; and, involuntarily, he 
directed his eyes toward it; when lo! 
there swung another light, larger, more 
glaring, intenser than the one before 
him. With growing terror he turned 
about to flee back to his friend Fiesler’s. 
But, behold! right in the middle of the 
lane where he had just trod, there glowed 
the very cope ot hell—a circle of fuming 
fire, white as burnished silver, vivid as 
the lightning. In his now consummate 


horror, he uttered a groan as of a man 
in the death-agony, and said: « My God, 


oh save me!” The sounds had scarcely 
passed his lips before he deeply repented 
their utterance. Had he not heard 
many a time that silence should be ob- 
served if one wants to be safe in the 
presence of the ghosts, and that they 
will not tolerate any groanings, or com- 
plaints, or prayers? Even while these 
regrets and self-reproaches were rising 
within him, the three lights, glaring more 
fiercely, and blown now by audible hiss- 
ing breaths of spirits, moved toward 
him; and, presently, an odor from the 
nearest one began to pour into his 
nostrils and down his throat—a subtle, 
suffocating, stupefying odor; no doubt 
the smell of that foreign brimstone, he 
thought. It came like a vapor, almost 
like a stream, right into his face, which- 
ever way he turned. Strangely enough, 
it presently calmed his tumult, and he 
felt like lying down to sleep, or at least 
to rest. Just as he was in the act of 
doing so thé three fires combined them- 
Selves into one huge locomotive (he had 
seen locomotives at Altoona), upon which 
three great spooks lifted him; and then, 
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mounting it themselves, away it thun- 
dered like a storm, up the slope of Man- 
cey, over the rough ridge, sheer through 
the air across Eagle Valley to the Alle- 
gheny bluffs; and then, fast hurrying 
from bluff to bluff, leaping chasms and 
skimming forest-tops, it drove right to 
the summit of the main Allegheny, and 
deposited him upon a high, wild crag, 
precipitous on all sides, and jagged every- 
where from the smitings of thunderbolts. 

There, through measures of time that 
seemed to him like slowly revolving 
eternities, he suffered torments which no 
words can describe. The spooks burned 
him in their locomotive furnace, then 
froze him between cakes of ice and salt, 
then wrenched his limbs out of the joint- 
sockets, and jolted them back again to 
their place, then fiercely fumbled and 
tore at his abdomen as if attempting to 
embowel him; and thus, passing from 
torture to torture, they crowded the 
myriad moments with agony. But at 
last he emerged from these long cycles 
of anguish, and became pleasantly con- 
scious that he was lying down in com- 
fortable posture, with the soft breath of 
early summer pensively soughing about 
him ; and he heard, as he thought, human 
voices near by, and felt a grateful dash 
of cool water upon his brow and over 
the region of his heart. . 

“Thank God, boys! he’s reviving,” 
said a strange though pleasant voice. 
“What a relief! I began te be dread- 
fully alarmed.” 

«“He’s a mighty tough old Dutch- 
man,” said another voice, which seemed 
very much like that of Ben Gilp, a 
rough work-hand at Vesuvius Furnace. 
« He’s too stingy to die. I wasn’t a bit 
afeard.” 

“There! Didn’t he try to open his 
eyes?” said a third voice, which re- 
minded him of Jim Starkey, another of 
the Vesuvius work-hands. 

“Yes; quiet now, boys!” said the 
first voice. Then, after a pause, either 
another voice, or else the same one 
changed to hollow tones, said slowly and 
solemnly : 

“ Jacob Wisner! Jacob Wisner! Jacob 
Wisner !” 
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Mr. Wisner opened his eyes and could 
see only a tall, white form—immensely 
tall—standing before him, holding a 
small, lambent light. All else around 
was simply one mass of ebon darkness. 
And how still! The poor man began 
once more to tremble with alarm ; but, 
upon a second solemn call from the 
pleasant voice, he said, meekly : 

«“ Here am I, Lord.” 

“Do you know, Jacob Wisner,” said 
the voice, “why you have been thus 
transported by the invisible spirits away 
from your home and friends ?” 

« Indeed I don’t,” replied Mr. Wisner, 
promptly, his fear giving way to a feel- 
ing of indignation at the injustice of his 
treatment. 

“Have you not lately violated the 
laws of hospitality in your house ?” in- 
quired the voice, in measured, impressive 
tones. 

«“ Why—why—how ?” returned Mr. 
Wisner, falteringly, evasively. 

«Did you not,” said the voice, “in- 
sult a stranger in your own house with- 
out any just cause? Think candidly 
and honestly, and answer fairly. Re- 
member your situation!” This exhor- 
tation was uttered in the most solemn 
and searching manner. 

It had its intended effect upon Mr. 
Wisner. He, of course, at once recalled 
the case of Mr. Burnett ; and, beginning 
with the unjustifiable rudeness of calling 
him a city fop, he mentally retraced his 
whole course of impropriety, inhospitality 
and injustice toward the injured man. 
There can be no question that, even 
apart from his fears, he deeply regretted 
the affair and was ashamed of it from 
beginning to end. It was, therefore, 
thorough honesty that caused him to 
frankly reply : 

“Well, I confess it wasn’t right. I 
didn’t treat the young man fair.” 

«“ There was a case of the kind, then?” 
inquired the voice. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wisner, promptly— 
“the young man from Philadelphia. I 
forget his name. I’m sure I’m sorry I 
treated him so. He may be a very nice 
young man. I’m very sorry, I’m sure.” 

“Well, that is a proper spirit,” re- 
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turned the voice. «And now, Mr. 
Wisner, if you should be returned to 
your home in safety, do you think you 
would feel like making some amends for 
your injustice and unkindness in that 
case ?” 

« What kind of ’mends ?” inquired the 
cautious Dutchman. 

«“ That must be left to your own sense 
of honor and of right,” responded the 
voice. 

There was a pause. The matter be- 
gan to look to Mr. Wisner very much 
like a contract; and he was not in the 
habit of hastily making contracts, since 
it was always his purpose to fulfill his 
part of them. In this one, too, there 
seemed to be some very hard terms for 
his obstinate nature and long-settled pre- 
judices. It was many minutes before 
he replied; and it is doubtful whether 
anything but superstitious fear could 
have made him decide as he did. At 
length, however, he said, cautiously, and 
as if feeling his way toward a compro- 
mise : 

“Well, if I can get back safe, I’ll do 
what’s right about it.” 

«“ That is all that should be asked,” 
responded the voice, very promptly. 
«The matter is left entirely to your 
Christian honor. You will now return 
as you came. Spirits, attend !” 

Mr. Wisner was about to remonstrate, 
when that same odor, or vapor, or what- 
ever it was, which had suffocated and 
stupefied him in Mr. Fiesler’s lane, 
poured again into his nostrils and mouth 
and stopped his speech. Then he grew 
calm, as before ; and presently the spooks 
came, gently this time and with a cha- 
riot of cloud, and conveyed him back to 
Middle Valley. They laid him softly 
down in one of his own fields, up on the 
slope of Mancey Ridge, and left him 
there to quiet slumbers. It was late in 
the afternoon of May 19 when he woke 
from that deep and dreamless sleep. 

Rising to his feet and rousing himself 
thoroughly, he narrowly scanned _ the 
familiar objects about him, and elabo- 
rately scrutinized the whole valley from 
his elevated position, as if to assure 
himself that he was actually awake and 
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in the midst of material things. Then 
he climbed up on the -fence near which 
he had slept, and, seating himself upon 
the topmost rail, he fell into a long and 
profound meditation. He was reviewing 
the events through which he had passed, 
arranging in his mind what account he 
should give of himself, and—to tell the 
whole truth—boggling over the rash 
promise he had made in regard to Mr. 
Burnett. It was not until dusky shad- 
ows began to creep over the valley that 
he started homeward; and even then 
he went slowly and with a strange, vague 
hesitancy of pace. 

Meantime, in the interval of his ab- 
sence, the people of the valley—at least 
of his part of it—had been passing 
through a scene of excitement never 
known to them before. By noon of 
May 18 the news of his disappearance 
had extended fully two miles along the 
main road and down the lane to Mr. 
Fiesler’s. By evening of that day sev- 
eral small squads of excited neighbors 
had met here and there to smoke over 
the wonderful event, and suggest lines 
of opinion concerning it. Some spoke 
about the nearness of the mountains 
and talked of bears and panthers. Others 
vaguely hinted that Mr. Wisner’s home 
affairs were none too attractive, and in- 
timated that men had been known to 
abandon less unpleasant surroundings. 
But, really, the silent thought of the 
majority recurred to the strange stories 
that had been told concerning the mouth 
of Mr. Fiesler’s lane; and a vague, in- 
definable terror was upon almost every 
heart. By noon of May 19 a proposal 
had got abroad to search for the missing 
man; and by evening several of the 
‘Most probable conjectures concerning 
his whereabouts had been investigated 
and found erroneous. This served to 
heighten the superstitious alarm and 
dread which now prevailed everywhere 
except in Mr. Wisner’s own home; for 
his wife and daughter had somehow 
managed to keep at least comparatively 
composed. When night came on, and 
the investigation was postponed until the 
next morning, a few of the nearest neigh- 
bors assembled at the house, as if to 
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condole with the family, but really to 
ward off supernatural visitations by the 
presence of an assemblage; for it is 
generally the custom with spooks to 
avoid places of concourse. 

The neighbors were sitting in the 
large front room in perfect silence, amid 
clouds of tobacco smoke, while Frau 
Wisner and Ella composedly stitched 
by the lamp on the stand, when, tramp ! 
tramp! tramp! footsteps sounded upon 
the front porch—hasty, excited footsteps 
for that neighborhood: then the outer 
door opened without ceremony, a step 
or two was heard in the hall, the room 
door opened, and, behold! the usually 
phlegmatic, imperturbable Hans Shutzer 
stood in the doorway, his fat face livid 
with excitement and his eyes dilated 
and strained with terror. 

“Oh, mine Gott!” said he, with arms 
awkwardly extended and fingers stretched 
wide apart. “I seen ’im. It was his 
shpirit wat I seen. And I seen te blut 
on his west and on his short-pussum. 
It was Shacob Wisner—sure !” 

After a few moments of silent con- 
sternation among most of the inmates of 
the room, Ella called upon Mr. Shutzer 
to explain himself. Upon a little per- 
suasion he was induced to take a seat; 
and he then proceeded to state that as 
he came by the barn he saw Mr. Wisner 
in the barnyard, moving about among 
the stock, as if engaged in feeding them ; 
that at first he thought himself mistaken, 
but he had gone quite up to the fence, 
and presently the form came so near 
that he saw the features in the twilight, 
and distinctly saw blood on the vest and 
shirt-bosom; that the spirit did not 
speak a word, however, and he himself 
was “too skeered to shpeak.” 

When he had completed his narrative, 
another deep silence followed, which was 
broken presently by the sound of foot- 
falls at the back door of the dining-room, 
followed presently by the sharp click of 
the latch, the opening and shutting of 
the door, heavy walking across the 
dining-room floor, and directly the open- 
ing of the door leading into the front 
room ; and then there stood Jacob Wis- 
ner, right in the doorway; looking a 
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little haggard, indeed, and with the bosom 
of his shirt much more soiled than was 
ever usual with him, but otherwise rather 
natural in his appearance. He did not 
speak a word—his face gave forth no 
special expression: he merely stepped 
upon the door-sill and stood there. 

Dutch as the company was, several 
audible utterances of terror from different 
parts of the room greeted his sudden 
appearance ; and there is no telling what 
sort of a scene would have ensued, had 
not Ella bounded to her father with ex- 
clamations of joyous welcome, and, 
throwing her arms about his neck, kissed 
and embraced him, giving utterance all 
the while to tenderest words of affection- 
ate greeting, and full, copious expressions 
of joy. Mr. Wisner’s eyes suffused with 
tears, and he touchingly returned his 
daughter’s caresses. This was a scene 
too human to excite or maintain super- 
Stitious fears. Eyes grew moist that 
had long been strangers to tears. 

Of course, Frau Wisner’s welcome 
followed Ella’s, and then each neighbor 
in turn gave an honest though not very 
demonstrative greeting. Explanations 
should have followed next in order ; and, 
indeed, there was enough demand made 
for them; but Mr. Wisner had delibe- 
rately settled his policy upon this point, 
and his answer to all inquiries was 
simply the half-playful statement, «I 
suppose I got lost a little,” uttered with 
a very vague and artificial smile. 

In fact, during the remainder of the 
evening he wore an air so unusual to 
him, and occasionally gave such strange, 
irrelevant answers to inquiries and re- 
marks, that the neighbors, as they re- 
turned homeward, shook their heads 
mournfully and hinted that he was “not 
right in his head.” Nor, indeed, were 
they to be alone in their suspicions. 
After several days, even his wife began 
to fear that his mind had received a 
strain, he seemed so abstracted during 
the day and was so restless at night, 
often getting up out of his bed and walk- 
ing about the room, moaning dolefully 
and muttering unintelligibly. At length, 
however, about a week after his return, 
the whole matter was explained to her 
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in a most satisfactory and agreeable 
manner. 

After retiring to their room at the 
close of a day in which he had been un- 
usually abstracted, she said to him: 

“Jacob, I see that you have some- 
thing on your mind which is destroying 
your comfort. Can I do anything to re- 
lieve you of it ?” 

She said this so gently and kindly 
that he could not treat it even with in- 
attentive silence. Your quiet, taciturn 
people generally have a very tender 
place somewhere in their hearts, if you 
only have skill enough to find it. 

“Well, Abby,” he replied, “there zs 
something on my mind that troubles me 
some. But I’m really ashamed to talk 
about it.” 

“Why, if it troubles you, Jacob,” she 
said, in a very sympathetic tone, «I am 
sure you need not feel ashamed to talk 
about it, especially to me. For that 
matter, you know, it need go no further; 
though I don’t seek to know it, unless 
it will give you relief to tell it.” 

“Well, Abby,” returned he, after a 
brief pause, “I believe I’ll tell you all 
about it. That’s the best way, I guess.” 

So he gave her the version of his re- 
cent experiences which I have presented 
in this little narrative, and concluded by 
complaining that he could not see how 
to redeem his pledge in reference to Mr. 
Burnett. He had tried his utmost, but 
could not devise any way that seemed to 
him proper and right. 

“I can relieve you of that matter, 
Jacob,” said his wife, promptly. «1 
will send for Mr. Burnett, who is still at 
Vesuvius, and apologize to him for you, 
if you say so.” 

«And will that do, Abby ?” he asked, 
in a tone that indicated hopefulness. 

“Certainly : why not ?” returned she. 

“Very well,” said he, quite cheerfully. 
«“ Now, thank God! I can sleep once 
more.” And he did. 

Early next morning a messenger was 
despatched to Vesuvius Furnace with a 
note to Mr. Burnett, and preparations 
were entered upon for the very marked 
entertainment of a special guest. 

I do not pretend to know the myste- 
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ries which make a Pennsylvania farm- 
house so sweet, so cozy, so like a visible 
romance, and which give to its table such 
an air of purity and luxury that it seems 
like the realization of fairy tales to gather 
around it and partake of its delicious and 
abundant provisions. I only know that 
there are such mysteries; and Ella and 
her mother understood them entirely. 
Besides, all the circumstances conspired 
to put Mr. Burnett into a romantic mood. 
When, therefore, he went over to Mr. 
Wisner’s in response to the note he re- 
ceived, he entered a place of enchant- 
ment; and the few days he spent there 
before his return to Philadelphia more 
than repaid him for all the mortification 
and disappointment he had recently en- 
dured. 


’ Three years afterward, Mr. Burnett, 
sitting alone with his wife in that very 
parlor from which he had once been 
rudely ordered, said to her, in a sort of 
quizzical way : 

«Ella, do you know how much you 
and I are indebted to chloroform for our 
present happiness ?” 

' «To chloroform, Edward ?—to chloro- 
form ?” returned Mrs. Burnett : « what do 
you mean ?” 
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“Yes; to chloroform, Ben Gilp and 
Jim Starkey,” he answered. 

_“QOh, I understand you now,” said the 
wife. «I suspected that something of 
the kind had been used. But, to tell 
you the truth, Edward, I have always 
felt so much ashamed and so condemned 
on account of even my tacit consent to 
that matter that I have avoided thinking 
about it ever since. There is one thing 
concerning it that I never understood ; 
and that is, the three furnaces.” 

“Why, you unphilosophic creature !” 
returned Mr. Burnett. «“ Don’t you know 
that excited imagination can readily 
magnify a mole-hill to a mountain—a 
lantern to a furnace ?” 

«Ah, I see,” said she. « You all three 
had lanterns. But let us not talk about 
it, I feel so condemned. Poor old father! 
he is so kind and good ; and his super- 
stitions are only misfortunes, not faults. 
We ought to have contrived some more 
humane plan te accomplish the pur- 
pose.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Burnett, in a dry, 
quiet way, “I, at least, shall never find 
any fault with ghosts. - I am indebted to 
them, in a large measure, for the best 
wife in the world.” : 


AN ELASTIC 


ie is generally assumed at the present 
‘A day that elasticity is a desirable 
quality in a currency designed for gene- 
ral use. It is laid down as an axiom, 
that a currency should be so elastic as 
to expand and contract with the wants 
of trade, and this is accepted and re- 
peated in various forms in all parts of 
the nation. It has even been deliberately 
sanctioned by Congress in the resolution 
of 1oth December, 1865, in which it is 
affirmed «that the paper circulation of 
the country should be flexible, increasing 
and decreasing according to the require- 


ments of legitimate business.” This 
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principle, so gravely announced, has 
been generally applauded. - 

Is it true that the currency of a na- 
tion ought to possess this elasticity ? 

We do not hesitate to say that this 
is the most momentous economic ques- 
tion of the age: all others sink into in- 
significance when compared with it. 
There are, indeed, other questions of 
great interest—the extension of trade, 
the co-operation of labor and capital, the 
more just equalization of public burdens 
—but none of these equal in importance 
the character of the currency, because 
upon this all the others depend. It is 
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only by the use of a sound currency that 
these great objects can be fully secured. 

In order to answer a question so re- 
condite and important, it will be neces- 
sary to give a brief description and 
analysis of the different kinds of cur- 
rency in use. 

There are four kinds of currency : 

1. Money, or that entirely composed 
of coin. This is inelastic. It will 
neither contract nor expand. It may be 
carried out of the country, and thus the 
quantity be reduced, or may be increased 
by importation or mining; but there is 
nothing inherent in itself which can 
make it more or less in quantity or 
value. If exported to such an extent as 
to leave a vacuum, it will begin at once 
to flow back again, and continue to do 
so until the equilibrium is restored. If 
produced in too great abundance for the 
natural wants of the country, the laws 
of trade will soon expel the surplus, 
leaving only the amount required for 
legitimate purposes. This kind of cur- 
rency is governed wholly by the law of 
value—a law that cannot be successfully 
interfered with by man. 

2. The second kind of currency is 
that which consists wholly of credit— 
of promises to pay money at an indef- 
_ inite period, at the pleasure of the 
promiser. The Treasury notes of the 
United States Government (greenbacks) 
are of this description. 

There is no elasticity in this species 
of currency. It may be expanded to 
any possible limit, but it has no inherent 
power to contract. As it cannot flow 
out of the country in obedience to the 
law of value (not having any value in 
itself), it must remain in the country 
until the same power that put it forth 
shall recall it. It is created and con- 
trolled by legislation, and is subject to 
no other law. 

3. The third kind is called a mixed 
currency, because, though consisting of 
paper promises issued by banking insti- 
tutions, a proportion of specie is held 
for its redemption. So far as specie is 
thus held, the currency is merely a sub- 
stitute for specie, and has value; but in 
so far as the issues exceed the specie 
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thus held, the element of credit enters 
into the currency. It is therefore prop- 
erly described as consisting of two ele- 
ments, value and credit. And, further, 
it may be added that these proportions 
are not fixed, but constantly varying. 

This is an elastic currency. It 'ex- 
pands by the motive power of self-in- 
terest, which impels those who have the 
right to issue it to extend its use as far 
as practicable, since it costs nothing, yet 
yields profit or interest ; and it contracts 
by the force of the laws of trade, which, 
whenever it is redundant, will cause the 
specie element to flow out of the country. 
When this takes place, the currency 
must be contracted in that proportion 
which the element of credit holds to the 
element of specie; that is, if there be 
five dollars in notes to one of specie, 
five dollars in notes must be withdrawn 
from circulation for every dollar of coin 
required for export. A contraction more 
or less violent, according to the extent 
of the demand for specie, must of course 
take place, and be continued until the 
demand has ceased. 

The elasticity of this kind of currency, 
then, is determined by the proportion of 
value, or specie, to the credit element. 
If the latter be large, the contraction 
must be severe; if it be small, it may 
be scarcely perceptible ; still, if there be 
any proportion of credit, there must be 
corresponding elasticity or fluctuation. 

Such a currency is controlled neither 
by natural nor human laws. It is not 
governed by natural laws, because the 
greater proportion of it consists of credit 
issued at the pleasure of man. It is 
not governed by the will of man, because 
one element of it—and that a powerful 
one—is controlled by the laws of value, 
the laws of trade, which will periodically, 
in spite of all that man can do, assert 
their supremacy. The result is, that it 
cannot be controlled at all. Two forces 
are operating upon it, and in direct an- 
tagonism. One would expand its volume 
to the greatest possible limit: the other 
would preserve it at precisely its normal 
amount as a part of .the currency of the 
world. Hence there must be an un- 
ceasing conflict, and it can never long 
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remain in a quiet state ; indeed, only so 
long as its amount is just what it would 
be if there were only a specie or value 
currency and the credit element were 
wholly eliminated. 

4. There is still another kind of cur- 
rency, more ancient than the last men- 
tioned, though but little used at present. 
It consists of certificates given for actual 
deposits of coin, and only for the exact 
amount deposited. The Bank of St. 
George, at Genoa, established in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, is- 
sued such a currency for some three 
hundred years, conferring immense ad- 
vantages upon that city while it con- 
tinued to be one of the great marts of 
trade. Other banks of a similar cha- 
racter have been established in European 
countries. 

The United States Treasury gives its 
certificates for all specie deposited. They 
are called “gold notes,” are of various 
denominations, and form an excellent 
currency, but are at present only used 
in gold transactions. 

Many institutions, at different times 
and on a limited scale, have issued this 
kind of currency ; and in all cases it has 
been found to answer in an admirable 
manner the wants of the mercantile and 
trading classes—those classes which 
have occasion to use specie in large 
amounts. 

In regard to this last, it scarcely need 
to be said that, like the first-mentioned 
currency, viz., money, it is governed 
wholly by the laws of value. It can 
neither be arbitrarily increased nor di- 
minished. The government itself has 
no power over it—can cause it neither to 
‘expand nor contract, since it acts only as 
custodian, certifying the quality of the 
paper issued, in the same manner that 
it certifies the weight and fineness of the 
national coin: its functions in both cases 
are the same. 

Of the four kinds of currency enu- 
merated,.only one is elastic, viz.: mixed 
currency. As we propose to speak at 
length of this peculiarity, we give a pre- 
cise definition of the term. «Elasticity 
—the inherent property in bodies by 
which they recover their former figure 


or dimensions after the removal of the 
external pressure or altering force; 
springiness ; rebound.”—Webster. 

An elastic currency, then, is not a 
merely flexible and pliant one, that may 
be increased or diminished at pleasure 
by an external force, but one that having 
been arbitrarily changed, in quantity or 
quality, will by its own inherent force 
return to its original shape and condition. 

All writers, from Adam Smith to Sec- 
retary McCulloch, agree that “money 
is simply a medium of exchange and a 
measure of value.” For the former 
purpose, it matters little of what it is 
composed, so that it be conveniently 
handled and passes current in trade. 
These two objects secured, it is of no 
importance whether it consists of coin 
or paper. 

But it is far otherwise when consid- 
ered as a standard or measure of value, 
because the very first condition of a 
measure is fixedness, inflexibility. As 
the yard measure is legally 36 inches, 
the yardstick to measure properly must 
always be 36 inches in length. If it 
were so elastic that at one time it was 
found to extend but 24 inches, while at 
another it was 48, it would be entirely 
unreliable to those who made contracts 
or purchases and sales by it. 

If, for example, A contracted with B 
for 1500 yards of broadcloth when the 
measure was 36 inches, but B delivered 
the same when the yardstick was but 24 
inches, though A got as many yards as 
he contracted for, he would get but two- 
thirds as much cloth. It is clearly a 
matter of indifference whether the varia- 
tion be in the length of the yardstick 
or in the value of the currency. If B, 
in the case just supposed, had got his 
full 1500 yards, but the price had fallen 
one-third, in consequence of a contrac- 
tion in the currency, his loss would be 
as great as by the supposed shrinkage 
of the yardstick. 

If a variation in the value of the 
currency has the same effect as a varia- 
tion in the measure by which the quan- 
tity of a commodity is determined, then 
it certainly becomes a matter of the 
utmost importance that the currency of 
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the country should be as inflexible and 
inelastic as possible. But the operation 
of an elastic currency is precisely analo- 
gous to that of an elastic measure, be- 
cause, with each enlargement of its 
quantity, prices will rise, and with each 
reduction they will fall, and the same 
results will happen to the parties inter- 
ested as come from corresponding 
fluctuations in those instruments or 
standards of weight or dimension by 
which the quantities of different com- 
modities are determined. If this be a 
truthful statement of the case, why 
should so much be said in favor of a 
currency that can be enlarged and di- 
minished at pleasure? 

Evidently there can be but one reason, 
viz.: that misapprehension and miscon- 
ception exist in the public mind in rela- 
tion to the subject. A fallacy has evi- 
dently been accepted as a truth. This 
fallacy, we believe, has arisen, as most 
fallacies do, from a superficial observa- 
tion of facts; from the want of a careful 
analysis of the operation and effects of 
an elastic currency; from not perceiving 
its true character—what it is and what 
it does. 

As an illustration of the mistaken idea 
which many have in regard to the nature 
and functions of money, we will refer to 
what is often asserted in regard to 
“moving the crops.” To effect the 
transference of crops from one part of 
the country to another, it is said that a 
greater amount of money is required 
than at other seasons of the year, and 
hence the necessity of having a currency 
that can be enlarged to meet this emer- 

ncy. 

Let us look somewhat carefully into 
this matter. The West raises a large 
amount of agricultural products over its 
own consumption, and these must be 
sent abroad fora market. The East, on 
the other hand, produces a great surplus 
of manufactured articles, and imports all 
the foreign merchandise wanted in the 
country. 

When spring arrives, the merchants 
of the West come to Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and other cities, and pur- 
chase largely of foreign and domestic 
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goods. Everything the West has a de- 
mand for comes from the East. What 
is the result of this? When. fall arrives, 
the West is indebted to the East for an 
immense amount. The merchant of 
Chicago, for example, has large obliga- 
tions to meet at the East, and his’ cus- 
tomers on the prairies are indebted to 
him for still larger sums,.to pay which 
they send in to the grain merchant their 
wheat, corn, etc. These are purchased 
by dealers in Chicago and other cities 
and forwarded to the Eastern cities. 


‘How are they paid for? Evidently, if 


Chicago owes New York fifty millions, 
as is very likely, the merchants of the 
latter city can draw on Chicago for that 
amount. If New York buys only fifty 
millions of Western produce, then the 
entire transaction is balanced, without 
the transfer of any money whatever. 
The whole has been settled. by bills of 
exchange, which, we must remem- 
ber, adjust nine-tenths of all the com- 
merce of the nation, foreign and do- 
mestic. 

Suppose, however, Chicago has bought 
in this case sixty millions of Eastern 
products. Then there is a balance of 
ten millions which must be paid to New 
York ; but must this necessarily be paid 
in money? Not as a matter of course, 
because Illinois sends large quantities 
of her products to the Southern States, 
say to Memphis ; to pay for which, the 
merchants of the latter city draw upon 
New York, where they have sent their 
cotton, and forward their drafts to Illi- 
nois in payment for what is due there. 
If nine millions are paid with these 
drafts on New York, the whole transac- 
tion between these different sections of 
the country is squared except one mil- 
lion, and that, we will suppose, is actually 
sent to New York in money. Here are 
sixty millions of purchases made in the 
East, and the same amount in the West 
and South, in all one hundred and 
twenty millions, and but one million of 
money is required to adjust the whole. 
Or to reverse the case: if the Eastern 
mercharts have purchased sixty millions, 
while the Western are indebted but fifty 
millions, then ten millions of money 
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must go from the Eastern cities to settle 
the balance. 

*> There is nothing unnatural or extrav- 
agant in these suppositions. They 
merely show the normal condition of 
trade; and thus we arrive at the fact 
that money is not needed to move the 
crops of the West any more than to 
move the merchandise of the East. 
Both move themselves, and it is only 
the balance that needs to be moved ; and 
if that balance is paid in money, or that 
which has actual value, the transaction 
is fully completed. 

But the case is quite different under 
a currency which can be expanded at 
the pleasure of those who issue it. 

Suppose the elastic-currency banks 
of the East furnish at the proper season 
fifty millions of their notes to those who 
wish to purchase the Western crops. 
This money goes to the Western States, 
and is paid out for wheat, corn, etc. 
The currency of that section is inflated 
by this amount. It does not come to 
that part of the country for the balance, 
or the amount actually due there, after 
discharging its indebtedness to the East. 
The consequences will be inflation, a 
rise of prices, an enlarged demand for 
all kinds of merchandise, and increased 
consumption ; and this extra currency 
will eventually be returned to the East, 
leaving the West more indebted than 
before it went there. 

The essential difference in the opera- 
tion of the two currencies is this: that 
the impetus and extension given to trade 
by an inelastic currency is healthy and 
safe, and leaves no unnatural indebted- 
ness behind it, while an elastic one pro- 
duces the opposite effects. In the case 
just supposed, the fifty millions issued 
being merely the promises of money, not 
money itself, these promises must be 
redeemed. But since they were issued 
by those who had not the specie where- 
with to redeem them, they can only be 
canceled by being received at the banks 
in payment for loans made by them to 
their customers. In short, these notes 
must be taken out of circulation, and 
this will necessarily cause a stringency 
in the money market, or a panic, if the 
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reduction be upon a large scale. De- 
pression will follow expansion, and just 
in proportion to the derangement of 
trade which the expansion occasioned. 

But it may be asked, as an objection 
to this view of the case, although the 
facts are not disputed, Do we not know 
that a large amount of funds is called for — 
at the season when the great crops of 
the country are to be brought to market ? 

Certainly, if there is any fair oppor- 
tunity for speculation in any of our great 
staples, the banks will be called upon 
for discounts, and immense sums in the 
aggregate will be thus furnished; but 
for what purpose ? To move the crops? 
No, but to forestall them, to anticipate 
their natural movement, and hold them 
for an advance. This is the use made 
of an elastic currency ; not indeed always 
to purchase crops, but to operate in any 
and every kind of merchandise, foreign 
or domestic, which can be monopolized. 
It can be wanted for no other purpose. 
The real money of every country whose 
currency is not interfered with is always 
sufficient for all the legitimate wants of 
trade. Nothing is more certain than 
this, because money will be sure to flow 
into that country in which its right pro- 
portion is deficient. 

We have said that an elastic currency 
is required for no other purpose than 
speculation. By this we do not mean 
that it is never used for other purposes, 
because in a country where no other 
exists it must be used for all purposes, 
speculative or otherwise ; but we do say, 
that any increase in the quantity of that 
which passes as money, over the amount 
of real money which would naturally be 
in the country, is, and can be, only used 
for speculative movements of one kind 
or another; and that, without such a 
currency, they must be reduced to very 
small limits, since they depend mainly 
upon the extent to which the alternations 
of expansion and contraction can be 
carried. 

On looking at all the facts in the case, 
then, is it not a fallacy to suppose that 
the movement of crops, or any other 
commercial necessity, requires a special 
enlargement of the currency ? 
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Another popular fallacy is intimately 
blended with the foregoing, and sup- 
posed to be a conclusive argument in 
favor of an elastic currency, to wit: that 
the fact that such a currency is desired 
by the public, that men are ready to take 
it and pay interest for it, is sufficient 
evidence that the money is needed. It 
would not be taken, it is said, unless it 
was really wanted. Nothing can be 
more false than this reasoning, since 
banks, as we have said, are always de- 
sirous to expand their operations as 
widely as practicable, in order to increase 
their profits, and have a strong induce- 
ment, when trade is prosperous, to offer 
every facility to those who would bor- 
row ; and business men, on their part, 
can always make operations in the 
market advantageous ¢o themselves if 
they can command the requisite amount 
of money—can always see opportunities 
for favorable investments while the pro- 
cess of inflation is going on, and hence 
are ever ready to take any amount of 
available funds. For example: should it 
be found that the supply of a certain 
description of tea is rather short, or at 
least not beyond the real demands of 
the country, plans are laid at once to 
buy up so large a share of it as to con- 
trol the market and establish the price. 
If the banks will give the needful ac- 
commodation, a fortune is easily made: 
moreover, the very fact that one descrip- 
tion of tea has advanced, will occasion 
an excitement in the entire tea market, 
and be likely to cause an advance in the 
price of every other ; and thus a general 
speculation in the article will be a 
natural consequence. The expansion 
of the currency which this extraordinary 
movement has occasioned has furnished 
the means for further speculations in 
other commodities. By this illustration, 
which is but an epitome of the whole 
trade of the country, we see that a de- 
mand for currency is no sure evidence 
of a necessity for its issue. Nothing is 
more certain, as shown by past experi- 
ence, than that the more the currency is 
expanded the more urgent is the de- 
mand for it. Speculative operations 
move, pari passu, with bank accommoda- 
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tions and government issues. This has 
been sufficiently demonstrated during the 
late war. If such be the facts in the 
case, this popular argument in favor of 
a flexible currency falls to the ground. 

That there must be greater activity in 
the banking operations of the country 
when the heavy crops of the South and 
West are finding their way to the markets 
in which they are wanted, than at other 
seasons of the year, is very true. It is 
essentially the harvest season for the 
banker, as well as the planter and farmer. 
All the needful exchanges of the country, 
immense in amount, are then to be ne- 
gotiated ; but, as we have already shown, 
they balance each other mainly, and the 
amount of actual money wanted for these 
transfers is very small. If the currency 
of the country be reliable, these ex- 
changes may be very easily and safely 
made. Bankers may assume heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and give extensive accom- 
modations in the way of credit, with 
great safety. No sooner has a cargo of 
corn or cotton been shipped abroad, than 
by means of bills of exchange it becomes 
equivalent to cash in the commerce of 
the world. It is not the quantity, but 
the quality, the reliability of the currency, 
that concerns the banker. If this be 
sound, he can operate largely with entire 
confidence. Here is the field in which 
credit meets credit in the monetary and 
commercial transactions of the world. 
The true banker gives credit and takes 
credit, and so arranges his affairs that 
one shall meet the other ; but to do this 
successfully, the money he uses must be 
real—that upon which he can depend— 
otherwise he has no safe foundation upon 
which to stand. 

Again: an elastic currency not only 
disturbs the exchanges, but expels the 
specie of the country; because, if issued 
in excess of the natural volume of money, 
the prices of all commodities are raised 
except coin, which, while circulating as 
a part of the money of the country, 
cannot rise in price, and consequently 
becomes cheaper than any other com- 
modity, and flows off to those countries 
where it possesses full value. This fact 
has been demonstrated for the last fifty 
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in the commercial history of the 
United States. And, farther, such a cur- 
rency distends and disturbs the credits 
of the country. If fifty millions extra 
are issued to “move crops,” or for any 
other purpose, it is issued upon credit. 
The banks have incurred so much in- 
debtedness in exchange for the same 
amount of indebtedness on the part of 
individuals. Here, then, is one hundred 
millions of promises to pay money. But 
this is only the commencement of the 
distension, because, as speculation is en- 
gendered by it, merchandise is sold many 
times over, and thus the credits of the 
country are enlarged far beyond the 
original one hundred millions, perhaps 
even five-fold, for the discharge of all 
which, it must be remembered, not an 
additional dollar of specie is held by 
the promisers; and therefore, when the 
original fifty millions of currency is pre- 
sented for actual redemption, this entire 
superstructure of credit must be dis- 
posed of by payment or bankruptcy; 
much of it, usually and necessarily, by 
the latter. 

Again, an elastic currency makes it 
dangerous to engage to convey or to 
receive values at a future period. This, 
in a country whose trade and manufac- 
tures are extensive, is a matter of much 
importance. 

Those who sold goods during the first 
six months of 1857, with an agreement 
to receive payment in the latter part of 
that year, incurred great risk and loss; 
for a sudden contraction took place in 
the autumn of that year, to the extent 
of one hundred and five millions (sixty 
millions in the circulation, and forty-five 
millions in the deposits), equal to the 
withdrawal of twenty-five per cent. of 
the entire currency, and merchants and 
others suffered heavily, not only by the 
insolvency of debtors, but by the decline 
_ of their stocks. 

For all these disasters the business 
classes were not responsible. They 
were the innocent victims of a delusive 
currency. Especially is this evident 
from the consideration that this con- 
traction was not caused by any large 
demand for the shipment of specie, but 
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was simply the natural rebound or re- 
action of the system—the inevitable re- 
sult of its elastic nature. But of all 
classes, manufacturers and iron-masters, 
perhaps, suffer the greatest injury from 
a vacillating currency, since they not 
only, like the merchant, incur great 
losses from bad debts when a contrac- 
tion takes place, but are also effectually 
prevented from a fair competition with 
foreign producers. In this way the 
operations of our different tariffs have 
been neutralized. When Congress, for 
example, imposes duties equal to twenty- 
five per cent. on foreign fabrics, and at 
the same time the currency is expanded 
to such an extent as to enhance prices 
in an equal degree, the manufacturer is 
just where he would be, so far as pro- 
tection is concerned, if there were no 
tariff at all, and the currency had been 
left in a sound state. If his goods, 
owing to the rise of materials and labor, 
cost him twenty-five per cent. more, he 
is as unable to compete with the for- 
eigner as before the tariff duty was laid. 
Indeed, he is not so well off as he would 
have been under an inelastic or value 
currency; because, besides losing his 
protection, he is exposed to further losses 
upon the goods he has sold on credit, in 
consequence of the bankruptcy occa- 
sioned among his customers by contrac- 
tion. 

The losses and embarrassments which 
manufacturers and iron-producers have 
encountered from vibrations in the cur- 
rency, during the last forty years, can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Business, in all its departments, has 
been kept in a state of constant agitation 
and uncertainty ; so great, in fact, that as 


_a whole, notwithstanding the heavy pro- 


tection which Congress has from time 
to time endeavored to give to home 
manufactures, they have not, on an 
average, been as profitable as some 
other branches of industry, or as they 
would have been if entirely unprotected. 
The people have been severely taxed, 
but the manufacturer has not been 
equally benefited. Other things equal, 
those countries which have the most 
elastic currency must have the least 
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protection to their industry, and be the 
most exposed to competition from 
abroad ; and for the very obvious reason, 
that nations having a correct measure 
of value create their fabrics at natural 
prices, while those which have an elastic 
or expanded currency produce theirs at 
exaggerated prices, and consequently 
cannot advantageously compete with 
those manufacturers who operate under 
a more accurate standard of value. 
This principle has been most strikingly 
illustrated during the last few years, 
when, in consequence of great expansion 
and extravagant prices, foreigners have 
been able to send in their commodities, 
sell them at high rates, and, after paying 
a large premium on gold, still make 
profitable transactions. 

There is still another popular delusion 
in relation to this subject, viz.: that the 
people are dependent upon government 
for their currency, and that the govern- 
ment can and ought to furnish them 
with such a one as their necessities de- 
mand. 

It is utterly beyond the power or 
province of government to do this. It 
may make its promises legal tender, and 
by force of law cause them to circulate 
as money; but we have sufficient evi- 
dence that such a currency, however 
justifiable as one of the stern necessi- 
ties of war, is not adapted to a state of 
peace. The government, too, may, as 
formerly, authorize the issue of a mixed 
currency, but that, we have seen, is an 
elastic one, that must always be fluctu- 
ating and unreliable; yet these are the 
only two kinds of currency that govern- 
ment has hitherto attempted to furnish, 
and the only kinds it has the ability to 
create. 

When government receives the gold 
and silver of the people, and by coinage 
certifies to their weight and purity, it 
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performs an important service, but does 
not create a currency—it merely gives a 
convenient form to values-that already 
existed. So, when it receives deposits 
of coin and issues its certificates, it 
creates no values, but simply gives addi- 
tional facilities for using them. Should 
these certificates be extended, as they 
might be from time to time, as other 
currency is withdrawn, until issued in 
sufficient quantity to form a circulating 
medium adequate to all the wants of the 
country, a perfectly reliable and conveni- 
ent currency would be established ; but 
further than this the government cannot 
go to the advantage of the citizen. 

This the people should understand ; 
because, while vainly looking to the gov- 
ernment to manufacture, or authorize 
others to manufacture, a currency of any 
description for them, they are looking in 
a direction from which they can never 
obtain what they need—a sound and 
efficient medium of exchange and mea- 
sure of value. 

Our limits forbid a more extended 
examination of the subject before us. 
Its bearings are as wide and varied as 
the moral and material interests of men. 
Nothing in regard to human affairs is so 
all-pervading as the influence of currency. 
It affects all pecuniary relations. The 
capitalist, the business-man, and the 
laborer are alike deeply concerned in 
the character of that instrument by 
which their services are measured and 
their compensation determined. 

But all these interests are entirely 
harmonious—all alike require a correct 
and invariable standard of value, so that 
each may receive that share in the 
general product to which it is justly en- 
titled. 

If this be a right conclusion, can it 
be true that elasticity in the currency is 
desirable ? 
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I’ you are ever so little versed in cur- 
. rent French literature, you will natu- 
rally and involuntarily supplement the 
above title with Lrckmann-Chatrian. 
Indeed I thought of putting these two 
names for the title; but then it struck 
me, Suppose the reader is not a French 
scholar ; he may be puzzled by the out- 
landish words, and wonder what kind of 
a country or a machine Zrkmann-Cha- 
trian is; just as Mr. Pickwick, when he 
heard of a Sawéones, wondered if it was 
something to eat. 

But, reader mine, if you are ever so 
much of the popular-reader description, 
if your literary relaxations are confined 
to your own tongue and the largely-cir- 
culating weeklies thereof, allow me to 
inform you that you have read a good 
deal of Erckmann-Chatrian, as Mo- 
ligre’s Snob-Nobleman (excuse the com- 
parison!) talked prose—without know- 
ing it. You read one of their stories 
last autumn in Every Saturday, credited 
to an English magazine which had bagged 
it bodily—all but the name; because 
Tit-for-Tat has a comic, or at least too 
familiar sound, which Le 7alion has not. 
You read several of their stories four or 

_five years ago in Frank Leslie, only they 
were published as original prize tales by 
Dr. Somebody. How many more of 
their productions in unacknowledged 
translations have entertained you, I pre- 
tend not to say, for I don’t keep the run 
of our magazines and illustrated papers. 

Very possibly, however, you may have 
seen one work of these authors under 
their own names. The Conscript, and 
its sequel, Waterloo, have been done— 
or undone, to borrow Coleridge’s joke— 
into English. But I wish to impress 
upon you that you must not fancy you 
have imbibed a complete idea of the 
authors from this work. It is their 
longest book, and the best known out 
of France: it has the most definite and 
easily intelligible purpose. Many might, 
therefore, call it their chef a’ ceuvre; 


but it certainly is not their most charac- 
teristic production. Any one of their 
collections of smaller sketches, such as 
the Mountain Stories or the Tales of 
the Rhine Country, would give you a 
fuller notion of them. In the Conscripit 
you have their wonderful power of de- 
scription; but the mystic, imaginative, 
Teutonic side of their character is com- 
paratively suppressed. To appreciate 
them fully you should read their ro- 
mances rather than their novels. 

Erckmann and Chatrian are probably 
the first, certainly the most striking, 
manifestation of Alsatian literary genius. 
We must trace the genesis of this genius 
historically. 

The German province of Alsatia, or 
Alsace, or Elsatz, accordingly as you 
prefer the English, French, or German 
name, was annexed, revendicated, con- 
quered, stolen, bagged—whatever you 
like to call it—by Louis XIV., not quite 
two hundred years ago, during which 
time it has become politically French, 
but remained socially and morally Ger- 
man—Protestant German at that. Lor- 
raine was not absorbed till well into the 
eighteenth century; but having fewer 
points of contact with Germany and 
more with France, it has not retained 
many traces of its connéction with the 
former. You might spend days at Nancy 
and find very little Teutonic there; per- 
haps an uncomfortably short bed at a 
hotel ; but you can’t pass through Stras- 
burg without seeing the Germanism of 
it: to use one of our own elegant 
phrases, it sticks out several feet. The 
masses talk and eat and drink and sleep 
German. «More French and better,” 
says La Brunie (better known to the 
literary world as Gerard de Nerval), “is 
spoken in Frankfort and Vienna than 
in Strasburg.” Most of the town is as 
German as the Germanest quarters of 
Philadelphia or New York. And the 
analogy holds good more ways than one ; 
for as our Teutonic fellow-citizens are 
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the stoutest of Americans, so are these 
Alsatians the most patriotic of French- 
men. One reason of this you may pick 
out of Erckmann-Chatrian passim. Their 
ancestors were so bullied and worried 
under German feudality that the present 
generation has not lost the memory of 
what past generations suffered by being 
German. Another reason is the unsub- 
stantial heritage of glory which they 
have gained by their French connection, 
and from the effects of which the very 
subjects of our article, even while most 
thoroughly protesting against its results, 
are by no means exempt. Nor can we 
say that this consequence is other than 
natural. Suppose that a few years ago 
our country had split into mutually neu- 
tralizing fragments—that Mexico had be- 
come a powerful Europeanized empire, 
-and had got possession of Texas and 
Louisiana. Would it have taken two 
hundred or half that number of years 
to convert the people of those States 
into good Mexicans? A wild supposi- 
tion you will say; yet it was what Louis 
Napoleon hoped and expected and based 
his calculations on. But a great nation 
is always too much for a single man, 
however big he may be. The Romans 
were too much for Hannibal, and the 
English for “my uncle ;” and we were 
- a great deal too much for my uncle’s 
nephew. 

For a long while, if the Alsatians 
were mentioned at all in French litera- 
ture, it was generally to serve as pro- 
vincial buffoons, affording mirth by their 
German accent—Prikadier, dat is fery 
true, and so on, as you have it in Na- 
daud’s song.* Yet, remembering that 
all Alsatians did not necessarily speak 
and write bad French, though they were 
brought up under the clinging and ling- 
ering Teutonic influence, an ethnological 
speculator might have surmised that if 
the French-German cross once happened, 
in sporting phrase, to “nick,” the pro- 
duct would be something magnificent. 

The German genius tends inward to 
the mystic and backward to the romantic. 
For the veritable German whatever is 

* Prigadier, fous afez vaison (Les Deux Gens- 
@armes). 
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not outside the present world is behind 
it—supposing, of course, that he is left 
to have his own way. The very slow- 
ness of the ordinary people in their 
ordinary life, which drives a Frenchman— 
let alone an Anglo-Saxon—half crazy, 


arises from backwardness rather than 


stupidity. Even the language takes you 
back through the ages, and up on the 
crags and deep into the forests, among 
a race of “mountain-dwelling centaurs”— 
not handsome, not even the women of 
them, but stalwart and mighty; men 
who hunted the bear and the urus, and 
hewed one another with broadswords 
and drank in proportion to their hunting 


-and fighting—the men of the misty land. 


For the real German epic is not Faust, 
but the Vibe/ungen Lied ; and the nation- 
al German bard is not Goethe or Schil- 
ler, but the unknown Teutonic Homer, 
whom Teutonic critics have treated better 
than the original one, since they have 
not generally insisted on cutting him up 
into as many different rhapsodists as his 
poem contains adventures. 

A certain grandeur lies latent in the 
lowest and rowdiest elements of the 
German character. Hans Breitmann 
first presents himself to us as a vulgar 
pot-house tippler, anathematizing the 
Sunday laws in the intervals of count- 
less schopps. But the grave moralists 
who condemn him have seen only the 
superficies of Hans. It takes a great 
crisis to wake him; but, once waked, 
he goes forward for his country like a 
hero, gets the better of long odds, and 
then pours new libations of his loved 
lager to the god of freedom. 

Now quicken and temper this mystic, 
romantic, enthusiastic character with the 
biting wit and irony almost inherent in 
the very idiom of France, and let the 
whole find expression in that miraculous 
French prose style which, when we 
come to speak of it in our own powerful 
but awkward English language, beggars 
panegyric, defies imitation and leaves us 
in admiring but helpless wonder! What 
must we expect, or what must we not 
expect, from the product ? 

Heine was a French-German—that is, 
a German who ought to have been born 
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in France, for he had French wit and 
French grace, and (alas !) French unbe- 
lief, permeating and at times overpower- 
ing his German sentiment. Erckmann 
and Chatrian are German-Frenchmen ; 
Frenchmen who have grown up under 
the influence of that romantic affatus 
which breathes from the pine forests of 
Germany. 

They have been writing for some 
time—more than ten years, I believe. 
They have made their way slowly, per- 
haps even now can hardly be called 
popular authors ; but they are exceed- 
ingly liked by those who like them. An 
admirer of theirs will place them above 
the German Hoffmann, above our own 
Poe and Hawthorne. Ask him why, 
and he will probably say something 
about the great power of contrast ex- 
hibited in their writings. 

What is this contrast? It is not that 
found in our great humorists—in Irving, 
in Dickens, in Thackeray ; the contrast 
of rich fun and touching pathos. Of 
humor, as we understand it, our Alsa- 
tians have scarcely a particle, scarcely 
more than Hawthorne. Irony they have, 
grim, grave, Sophoclean ; also no small 
command of the grotesque; but when- 
ever they attempt a sketch with a ludic- 
rous motive—e. g., The Scapegoat or The 
Gypsies—it is a failure. In Hugo the 
Wolf*—which I should recommend to 
the reader as their most characteristic 
and on the whole their best work—it 
seemed desirable to introduce a bit of 
jocosity previous to entering on the 
most exciting and dramatic portion of 
the narrative. How is this managed ? 
The narrator and his conductor after a 
hard winter ride arrive at the old castle, 
and first come upon two old servants 
playing cards: the man is sticking pegs 
on the woman’s nose to mark the 
progress of the game. It is almost 
puerile. 

No, the contrast is of another kind. 
The most salient trait of our authors is 
their power of description—description 
which sometimes spends itself on village 
vagabonds and tavern roysterers—some- 
times springs into vigorous life to depict 

* Contes de la Montagne. 
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the combats of beasts,f or the equally 
ferocious encounters of men; but most 
usually, and as of preference, spreads 
itself calmly into a pastoral picture, a 
prose idyll,t a most peaceful and graphic 
and at the same time literal representa- 
tion of nature’s audible and visible har- 
monies. Suddenly a different strain 
Sweeps over the chords. You are trans- 
ported into another world, a world of 
imagination and fantasy, lit up 4ere and 
there with lurid flashes of human pas- 
sion. Take the Forester’s Hut for an 
example. It opens like a regular story 
of rustic love, in, say, the second manner 
of George Sand. You are just looking 
out for the good old traditional dénot- 
ment, when, lo! you find yourself 
plunged into a thrilling mediaeval legend 
of crime and retribution, skillfully linked 
to the present day by a slender thread 
of the supernatural. 

These contrasts naturally bring up in 
one’s mind the subject of co//aboration— 
Joint-work we might call it in a more 
Saxon idiom. Erckmann-Chatrian (their 
names are always thus hyphened, as if it 
were a single man’s name) pass for the 
most thorough example of collaboration 
that has yet appeared. They have been 
called « Siamese Twins,” « Literary Cen- 
taurs,” “Two Gentlemen in One,” etc. 
etc. But of course the reader will not 
suppose that this joint composition was 
anything new or uncommon in France. 
In some branches of literature, the 
drama for instance, we may say that 
co-work is the rule and single author- 
ship the exception. Take six plays at 
random from the Zx¢r’acte or other the- 
atrical sheet; it is even betting that 
they have more than twelve authors, for 
three authors to a piece is a not un- 
usual allowance. Dumas, Sr., Sandeau 
(George Sand’s first friend, from whose 
real name she took her pseudonym), and 
other distinguished novelists and ro- 
mancers, are notoriously fond of collabo- 
rating. The most surprising specimen 

t As in the Bear-fight. 

t The dictionaries write 7dy/; Tennyson and Sted- 
man idyll. One Carl Benson, of whom the reader has 
probably never heard, did so before either of them. You 
may spell it which way you please, my dear little reader: 

‘you pays your money, and you has your choice.” 
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of this joint-work was turned out twenty- 
odd years ago, when Sandeau, Méry, 
Gautier and the first Madame Emile 
Girardin wrote their steeple-chase novel 
(Berni Cross) in alternate letters ; and 
a very good novel it was. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind does not seem 
adapted to collaboration. Beaumont and 
~ Fletcher’s example is rather apparent 
than real, since Fletcher did most of the 
work. Of course a collection of papers by 
two or more hands, like the Spectator or 
Salmagundi, is not a product of collabo- 
ration any more than a magazine is. 
Tom Taylor, who is more many-sided 
and Continental-minded than most En- 
glishmen, began his dramatic career as 
a co-worker with Albert Smith and 
others, but he soon gave it up. Never- 
theless, the bold Briton, be he novelist 
or playwright, does often collaborate 
after a peculiar, one-sided fashion. He 
seizes incontinently on a French work, 
and adapts it to the British market with 
alterations more or less numerous and 
skillful. 

In our own country, I believe, there 
has been no collaboration worth speak- 
ing of. G. P. R. James and M. B. Field 
wrote a novel (Adrian) together: its 
success, apparently, did not encourage 
them to repeat the experiment. It seems 
a pity that Anglo-Saxon independence 
and individuality cannot bend themselves 
to this literary partnership ; for, not only 
may two strong men more than double 
their strength by union, but an inferior 
man may be a great help to a superior 
one. Cooper was so far ahead of Willis 
that there can be no comparison between 
them; and yet how much Cooper’s 
novels would have been improved if 
Willis had written the conversations in 
them! Then fancy a romance by Cooper 
and Hawthorne! You may say you 
can’t fancy such a thing; yet they are 
hardly more dissimilar than Méry and 
Sandeau. 

In studying the results of joint-work, 
the reader is naturally curious as to the 
particular share of each worker. An @ 
priori conclusion from internal evidence 
may be dangerous, but there is great 
temptation to it here. It certainly looks 
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as if one member of the Erckmann-Chat- 
rian firm made the plots and the other 
wrote the descriptions. I have been 
told that only one of the pair usually 
appears in public, which gave rise to the 
suspicion (officially contradicted »by the 
authors) that Erckmann-Chatrian was but 
a single gentleman after all. If this 
account be not true, it is at any rate 
ben trovato, it seems so natural that the 
mystic, creative genius should be a re- 
cluse ; and it is certain that the describer 
must be a keen observer of actual life. 
The two elements, however, are not 
always equally blended. The most 
practiced novel-reader might well be 
puzzled to anticipate the catastrophe of 
Hugo the Wolf. Clever as its pictures 
are, its plot swallows them up and al- 
most entirely absorbs the attention. On 
the other hand, in some of the smaller 
sketches, the description predominates, 
or rather they are all description: there 
is no plot worth the name. Catherine's 
Lovers, for example. So far as the story 
is concerned, Arthur or Titcomb, or any 
of Harper’s rank and file might have 
written it. There is a village heiress 
and a poor schoolmaster. He is ashamed 
to profess his love, and she forces him 
to confess it; and his rich rivals, who 
hoped to mortify and ruin him, are 
awfully sold. Voila tout/ The whole 
attraction of the sketch is in the delin- 
eations of village life and scenery. So, 
too, the Mayence Ham Inn. An old 
Silenus of an inn-keeper quarrels with 
the lusty friar, who is his pet pot-com- 
panion. A good-natured old woman 
reconciles them. That is the svory. 
The pictures of rustic revel into which 
it is expanded fill one hundred and forty 
pages. 

Although any English which I can 
write reads like a travesty of the origi- 
nal French, I must try to render you a 
scrap from Catherine’s Lovers—a descrip- 
tion of a country sunrise : 

“Henry was accustomed to sweep 


| out his room and set his soup on the 


fire before daybreak. This done, he 
would go out to see the sun rise behind 
the blue mountains of the Black Forest. 
He listened to the distant quail sound- 
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ing his morning-call in the barley-field, 
and the cocks of the different farms bid- 
ding one another good-day. It was a 
real happiness for him to see the larks 
mounting in the white vapors through 
which the pale daylight was gradually 
making its way; then to hear them— 
once they were well up and gleaming in 
the mist like sparks *—begin their bab- 
ble of love and songs of triumph. And 
the dogs coming out of their kennels, 
sneaking round the dunghills from door 
to door ; and the first note of the herds- 
man’s horn, bringing his herd together 
again near the fountain ; and the differ- 
ent cottage doors and windows opening 
successively ; the gossips scratching 
their neckst as they called to one 
another ; the bare-footed children in their 
shirts,{ running in and out, looking round 
and trotting round like warrenfuls of 
white rabbits; finally, the great herd, 
starting in a long line, by twos and by 
fours, the goats in front, tossing their 
beards, their large, pale-yellow eyes filled 
with a strange light, trotting with short 
steps and bleating gravely; the poor 
sheep, always mourning and lamenting ; 
the handsome cows and stately oxen, 
lowing from the bottom of their deep 
chests, stretching their necks, and open- 
ing their mouths widely ; and the pigs, 
round-backed and trumpet-tailed, rooting 
in all the dirt-heaps,—all that mingled, 
disorderly mass of animals, which breaks 
into a gallop or slackens its pace ac- 
cordingly as the dog is before or behind, 
till it vanishes like a whirlwind on the 
dusty road in the purple hour of morning 
twilight. All this was life and happiness 
to Henry Walter, for, seeing these 
things, he thought of Catharine: he pic- 
tured her to himself as ever young and 
beautiful, not knowing his love, but fol- 
lowed by his prayers through a long, 
quiet life.” 

You may see from the above extract 
that our authors are “great” upon 
beasts, or at least that one of them is. 
Some authors’ greatness stops there. 

*Doesn’t this remind you of Tennyson’s curlews? 
“Dreary gleams about the moonlight, flying over Locks- 
ley Hall.” 

t Chignon in the original. 

+ Usual toilette of a German 54d. 

Vor. I.—42 
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«“ Soapy Sponge” Sartees could hit you 
off to the life any brute, from a blood- 
horse to an old hen, in a few sharp 
touches; but all his men and women 
were caricatures. He was the Landseer 
of literature. But Erckmann-Chatrian 
can draw men as truly as animals ; how 
truly, I should like to show you by 
some more extracts, but so many pas- 
sages present themselves that I am really 
unable to make a choice. 

Other writers besides these are con- 
spicuous for their skill in word-painting. 
Flaubert§ (whose real name is said to 
be Flauguerge) would be quoted by 
some as their superior. But there is 
this noteworthy difference in favor of 
the Alsatians : Flaubert sometimes over- 
does the business. He is not satisfied 
with making a Meissonier-like picture 
of what his personages see: he goes on 
to draw pictures of what they think, and 
thus he occasionally conjures up what 
the author sees in his mind’s eye, what 
the reader perhaps might see, but what 
the personage of the story never could. 
Madame Bovary finds a cigar-case, and 
is immediately transported in reverie to 
Paris: then follows exactly the picture 
of Paris which would present itself to 
M. Flaubert or any man well acquainted 
with the metropolis, but not to the 
country-born-and-bred woman, who only 
knew the city at second or third hand 
by written or verbal description. This 
is a fault of which Erckmann-Chatrian 
are never guilty. Nor are their descrip- 
tions violently introduced. Thus, in the 
extract above, how natural that the 
modest and despairing lover should con- 
template the panorama of nature from a 
distance, and still dream of his beloved ! 
A city gentleman similarly smitten may 
hie to the opera, and in the comparative 
seclusion of his box hear the bereaved 
tenor call upon his Lucy, or the captive 
knight beseech his Leonora not to forget 
him, or Violet lamenting her hard fate 
to die so young, while a deeper under- 
current of passion wells up within be- 
tween the pauses of the song. The 


§ Mr. Sala to the contrary, I assure the reader that 
Miss Thackeray’s writings do not at all resemble M. 
Flaubert’s. 
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forlorn rustic finds Azs solace in the 
gratuitous but joyous spectacle of a fine 
morning. 

So much for their management of the 
romantic and picturesque: equally ar- 
tistic is their management of the myste- 
rious and fantastic. However wild their 
supernaturalism, it always seems to the 
reader (if I may be allowed the apparent 
bull) perfectly natural. He has nothing 
of the zxcredulus odi feeling after read- 
ing it. There is none of the absurdity 
and unreality which blotches every other 
page of Sue’s Wandering Few, and 
makes the catastrophe of Bulwer’s 
Strange Story a burlesque. Let us take 
as aspecimen Hans Wieland the Cabat- 
ist. In these days of spiritualism there 
may be some, nay, many, who believe 
that the soul of a mortal can wander 
away from his live body, as did that of 
old Hermotimus, so sweetly sung by 
Aytoun. But that the wandering soul 


should bring back with it a material 
pestilence is what the boldest charlatan 
would hesitate to assert, the wildest en- 
thusiast shrink from believing. Yet so 


adroitly and with such Defoe-ish truth- 
fulness of detail are we led on to the 
catastrophe that, when Wieland re- 
awakes to life in that dreary desert of a 
garden (the very brother of which I 
have seen in the outskirts of more than 
one city of both hemispheres), calling to 
his friend, «Fly! I bring the cholera !” 
it seems perfectly reasonable that the 
narrator should go on to tell you quietly 
how “he took the stage for Germany at 
once,” just as he might have done if he 
had learned from the mouth of a hos- 
pital surgeon that the epidemic was in 
Paris. 

In admiring and praising Erckmann- 
Chatrian—and their possible praises are 
far from exhausted: we have said no- 
thing of their great skill in allegory, as 
exhibited by such works as Daniel 
Rock—we must not be blind to their 
faults. They have certain tricks of 
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manner—/icelles, as the French call them, 
referring to the cords which work pup- 
pets and scenery. “I can see it now,” 
“I think I see him now as if it were 
but yesterday,” are frequently-recurring 
phrases of theirs, effective at first, but 
wearisome from repetition. In their 
grand picture of village revelry, they too 
often stop to tell us how “the glasses 
clinked and the bottles gurgled.” Occa- 
sionally there is a little too much insist- 
ing on the grotesque, especially in com- 
paring men to brutes; a dwarf clothed 
in fur is like a big cat, a lean old woman 
like the skeleton of a goose, etc., etc. 
In their style, clear and brilliant as it is, 
one grave fault obtrudes itself—the ex- 
treme length to which their sentences 
frequently run. You may have noticed 
that the extract in this article consists 
almost entirely of a single sentence ; in 
the original it occupies more than a 
page. This mania for interminable pe- 
riods is a notorious fault of German 
writers. Just at this point, the cross, 
to use our sporting idiom again, has not 
nicked. 

One word in conclusion. I cannot 
recommend Erckmann-Chatrian to the 
votaries of water, the enemies of liquor 
and lager. They are lusty lovers of 
good living: their feasting, especially 
their drinking, is hyperbolical, colossal, 
gigantic, Gargantuan. It recalls the 
Lifre-lofres of Rabelais. It actually be- 
comes sublime. A drinking-match as- 
sumes the proportions of a heroic com- 
bat, and the soul of the defunct artist, 
if it does not hover around the bowl 
like that of the Irish bard, more nation- 
ally and characteristically animates the 
cuckoo-clock, and rejoices in the discom- 
fiture of its former conqueror. All 
through the works of Erckmann-Cha- 
trian but one Aquarian appears. He is 
a doctor, bearing the significant name 
of Donkeyhead (Ese/kop/f), who nearly 
kills his patient by putting him on a 
vegetarian regimen. 
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Let me clothe my limbs with sackcloth and strew ashes o’er my head, 
Let me close the doors of mourning, lest this wretched thing be said— 
Lo! the hearth is cold and naked, and its light for ever fled! 


Let me dig thy grave, unwitnessed, in the lingering winter snow, 
And conceal thee as a treasure; so that none alive may know 
What the world has lost, or whither its supremest creatures go. 


I could never think thee mortal: when I looked into thine eyes, 
I beheld a wondrous vision through the gates of paradise— 
All the light, the life ecstatic, of the fulgent inner skies. 


Nay, thou art not dead as others: thou hast only lent thy worth 
To make beautiful and vital what was once but senseless earth, 
And thou’lt give its dust a spirit, an immortal second birth. 


For since earth contains thy beauty, she has grown a holier thing; 
She will waken fairer, sweeter in the coming days of spring, 
When the early blossoms open and the wandering songs take wing. 


We shall see within the violet thy glittering lids unclose ; 
In the lily-of-the-valley shall thy purity repose ; 
And yet later thou shalt triumph in the splendor of the rose; 


So that men will say thy footsteps must have been among the flowers, 
And will fail to miss thee wholly, through thy gift to Nature’s powers, 
In the long soft summer mornings and the tranquil evening hours. 


Only I shall have the secret, and the fatal truth shall know, 
By this grave I dig to hide thee in the tardy winter snow— 
By this vacant desolation—by this utter, endless woe! 
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NE of the finest gems in the impe- | of the three stopped, and exclaimed, point- 
rial crown of Russia is a magnifi- | ing to a stranger who stood on the opposite 
cent diamond called the Joon of the | side of the street: “Here is the Afghan‘ 
Mountains. Like most celebrated gems, | that we have been looking for so long !” 
it has a history, and a very tragic as “He shall not escape us this time,” 
well as romantic one it is. said the two younger brothers; and 
Three brothers, bearing the common | crossing over, they accosted the stranger, 
family name of Chafras—so the story | who was casting uneasy glances around 
runs—were promenading one day the | him, like a man apprehending some in- 
Streets of Bagdad. Suddenly the eldest | visible danger. 
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«Allah is great! fear nothing,” said 
to him the eldest of the brothers. «I 
am Chafras, of Bassora, whom thou wast 
seeking everywhere, some time ago, to 
sell him precious stones—among others 
the diamond called the Moon of the 
Mountains. These are my brothers ; 
we are very glad to meet thee, and we 
want to strike the bargain at once.” 

«Ah! my good sirs, I am sorry for 
you, but I am no longer the owner of 
that superb diamond.” 

« What hast thou done with it ?” 

«Allah be praised! I have just sold 
it to Mordecai, the Jew, for sixty-five 
thousand piastres and a pair of fine 
horses.” 

«“ Thou art a fool, and Mordecai is a 
cheat,” said Chafras, furiously. «I would 
have given thee twice that amount for it.” 

«Allah is great !” replied the Afghan ; 
“I offered thee the diamond for half the 
money, and thou hadst the folly to re- 
fuse it.” 

“It was because I believed thee to 
be a rogue, and my conscience would 
not permit me to deal with thee. How- 
ever, it’s all over now. Where lives 
Mordecai, the Jew ?” 

“I shall conduct you to his house, 
my good sirs, so that no ill-feeling may 
remain between us.” 

The Afghan then led the three brothers 
to the bank of the river Tigris, and, 
pointing out the dwelling of the son of 
Israel, bade them farewell. They en- 
tered the humble abode. «Son of Jacob,” 
said the eldest of the Chafras, in a ca- 
joling manner, «I know thou hast here 
a diamond called the Moon of the Moun- 
tains, a sapphire named the Lye of A/- 
Zah, and many other precious stones, 
which thou hast purchased of a wander- 
ing Afghan, by whom they were stolen. 
I will buy them from thee if thou wishest 
to sell them, and allow thee a handsome 
profit.” 

“What wouldst thou give?” asked 
the Jew, with a knowing look. 

«“ Thou hast given sixty-five thousand 
piastres and two horses to the Afghan. 
What sayest thou of seventy-five thou- 
sand ?” 
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false position by making thee the receiver 
of stolen goods,” answered Mordecai, 
with a sarcastic smile. 

“Well, let us say one hundred and 
fifty thousand.” 

“I would not sell for a million. Go 
to! Thinkest thou I know not the 
value of what thou art so anxious to 
buy ?” 

Thereupon the discomfited Armenian 
left the house with his companions, mut- 
tering : “Infidel dog! Brothers, the old 
rascal is too sharp for us. He will never 
consent to sell.” 

« Consent or no consent,” replied the 
youngest, with a significant gesture, 
“we must have the M/oon of the Moun- 
tains.” His companions nodded assent, 
and when it became dark, they went 
back to the house, killed the Jew, and, 
after casting his dead body into the 
river, fled with the treasure. 

On the next day, the murderers hav- 
ing, by chance, met with the Afghan, 
they invited him to take supper in their 
tent, which they had pitched on a desert 
spot near the Tigris. They poisoned 
his food, and after he had died, they took 
the sixty-five thousand piastres he had 
received from Mordecai, and then sent 
his dead body to keep company with 
that of the Jew in the river. 

A few minutes after this second crime 
the three brothers were fleeing as fast 
as their camels could carry them. To- 
ward evening they halted in a thick 
wood, and proceeded to share their 
booty. The money was easily disposed 
of; but when it came to the division of 
the jewels, they began to quarrel, as 
each one insisted on having as his share 
the Moon of the Mountains, whose value 
far exceeded that of all the other gems 
put together. A long and angry debate 

sprang up among them, which would 
have lasted all night, had not the eldest 
one wound it up by saying: « Although 
the diamond justly belongs to me, for I 
showed you the Afghan, whom, but for 
my seeing him, you could not have 
found ; still, in order that there should 
be no hatred and bad blood between the 
three sons of one mother, let us leave 


“I should be sorry to place thee in a 


this matter to the decision of the Pro- 
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phet. Let us go to sleep, and let each 
one relate to-morrow whatever dream he 
shall have had. In this manner it will 
become clear in whose favor Mohammed 
decides ; and whoever is pronounced to 
have received the clearest and most con- 
clusive sign of the will of the Prophet 
shall become the owner of the Moon of 
the Mountains. Let us all swear it by 
our father’s beard.” 

The younger brothers accepted the 
proposal, each one with the secret deter- 
mination of inventing such a dream as 
would demonstrate to his partners that 
Mohammed’s decision was clearly in his 
own favor. As for the author of the 
compromise, he did not think for one 
moment of the dream he was to relate 
in the morning ; but having placed, with- 
out being perceived by the others, some 
poison in their cups, he saw, with a 
fiendish joy, the two sons of his mother 
writhing with the torments of bodily 
pain and disappointed avarice. Leaving 
their carcasses to be devoured by the 
vultures, and having become the sole 
possessor of an immense fortune, he 
mounted his camel, and having sold him 
on the way, disguised himself as a beg- 
gar. On his arrival in Constantinople 
after a long and perilous journey, he 
there took passage on a Dutch vessel 
bound for Amsterdam. Feeling certain 
that at the latter place he was out of the 
reach of punishment for his crimes, he 
gave out on his arrival that he was an 
Eastern jeweler, and informed the am- 
bassadors of the various courts that he 
had some magnificent diamonds for sale. 

The fame of the Moon of the Moun- 
tains and of the Eye of Allah had ex- 
tended to Europe. It was known that 
they had been long in the possession of 
the Persian monarchs, and that after the 
murder of Nadir Schah, they had been 
stolen by some soldiers, who had dis- 
posed of them without being aware of 
their value. For months, for years, no 
purchaser called on Chafras. The first 
offer he had came from Catherine II. of 
Russia. From the knowledge possessed 
by the Court of St. Petersburg of the 
affairs of Persia, the true .value of the 
Moon of the Mountains was not un- 
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known in the palace of the Semiramis 
of the North. Chafras declared that he 
would not part with his famous diamond 
unless they gave him a patent of nobility, 
five hundred thousand roubles, payable 
in ten yearly installments, and a pension 
of ten thousand roubles during his life- 
time. 

Catherine did not relish these terms, 
and she commanded her minister to in- 
vite the pretended merchant to St. Pe- 
tersburg, in order that the crown jeweler 
might examine the diamond and appraise 
it at its true value. On the other hand, 
the crown jeweler was directed, in the 
event of his coming, to delay the con- 
clusion of the bargain as long as he 
could, whilst he lulled the suspicions of 
the Armenian by constantly holding out 
before him the prospect of a speedy 
conclusion of the bargain, and in the 
mean while to lead him into every kind 
of debauchery and dissipation. 

Chafras was induced to go to St. 
Petersburg, and when there readily fell 
into the snare set for him. In a few 
days he had exhausted all his ready 
money ; but, as everybody knew that he 
had some fine diamonds which the Em- 
press was desirous of purchasing, his 
credit was unlimited everywhere, and he 
was soon very deeply in debt. This 
was exactly what Catherine and her 
minister expected. As the law of Rus- 
sia forbids a foreigner to leave the 
empire without paying every debt he 
owes, they hoped that as soon as his : 
creditors became sufficiently numerous 
and troublesome he would be glad to 
sell his diamond at any price. When, 
as they thought, this moment had arrived, 
the crown jeweler was summoned by 
the minister, and directed to tell the 
Armenian that the insolent proposition 
he had dared to make to Her Majesty 
could not be thought of; and he was 
also instructed to offer him, in his own 
individual name, one-fourth of the 
amount asked for. 

Chafras was a shrewd fellow, and he 
understood at once what was going on. 
“Allah is great,” said he to himself, 
«and Mohammed is his prophet. These 
Christian dogs want to steal my treasure, 
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for which I have sacrificed my soul ; but 
I will show them that a true believer is 
more than a match for all of them put 
together.” With prompt decision he 
feigned a willingness to sell the Moon 
of the Mountains, even at the reduced 
price offered, whilst he was secretly dis- 
posing of his less valuable gems ; and, 
having paid his debts, he concealed him- 
self on board of a British vessel that 
was about to sail, and left without his 
departure being known until the vessel 
had been many days out. The minister 
almost fainted with fear when Catherine 
sent for him, and telling him that she 
had made up her mind to have the cele- 
brated diamond at any cost, gave him 
the option of procuring it or going. to the 
mines of Siberia. 

Emissaries were sent in every direc- 
tion, but years elapsed before they could 
gain any tidings of the Armenian. At 
last he was discovered in Smyrna, and 
magnificent inducements were offered to 
bring him back to St. Petersburg. «I 
care not what you promise,” said he, 
«in the name of your imperial mistress. 
Tell her that an old fox is never caught 
twice in the same trap. If she wants 
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the diamond, here are my terms: a patent 
of nobility and 800,000 roubles (about 
$650,000), the money to be paid at once. 
I shall remain two months longer in 
Smyrna, to give time for acceptance or 
refusal. The patent of nobility and the 
roubles, or, I swear it by the beard of 
the Prophet, the imperial brow of Her 
Majesty Catherine II. shall never be 
graced with the Moon of the Mountains.” 

There was no remedy for it ; the terms 
had to be accepted. Chafras, the thief, 
the poisoner, the fratricide, became a 
Russian nobleman. He retired to As- 
trakhan, his native city, got married and 
had seven daughters. One of his sons- 
in-law, thinking that his life was unduly 
prolonged, gave him a dose of poison, 
from the effects of which he died; not, 
however, without having had time for 
(if not the consolation of) confessing all 
his crimes. A part of his fortune was 
confiscated by the Russian government 
—the remainder was squandered in de- 
bauchery by his heirs; and there are 
now. living, in the city of Astrakhan, 
many grandchildren of this bad man, 
who are plunged in the deepest poverty 
and degradation. 


Ba literature of the day is running 
more and more into the channel 
of periodical publications, and it is said 
that in England the rewards of) journal- 
ism are now so considerable that the 
learned professions are feeling the drain 
of talent which is caused by the attrac- 
tion of public writing. It results that 
in studying any particular subject it is 
generally important to look up all the 
articles upon it which have appeared in 
Magazines and Reviews. Hence it is 
gratifying to learn that we may shortly 
expect the new edition of Poole’s valu- 
able Jndex to Periodical Literature, 
which will come down to 1867, the for- 
mer edition extending only to 1852. 
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. . . Major-General Cullum, U. S. A., 
has undertaken to issue, at his own ex- 
pense, a Register of the West Point 
Graduates. The work will narrate the 
military career of all graduates from the 
establishment of the Military Academy 
in 1802 to the present time; giving also 
a complete register of the officers of the 
institution, with their histories; a full 
list of the Military Posts of the United 
States, present and past; a chronologi- 
cal table of all battles, combats, actions 
and skirmishes in which graduates have 
participated, besides much other useful 
and statistical information. The Regis- 
ter, comprising some twenty-five hun- 
dred biographies, will be published in 
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two large octavo volumes, each contain-- 


ing from six to seven hundred pages, 
being, in amount of matter, equal to 
about five or six ordinary octavo vol- 
umes. 

-... Gen. Robert E. Lee, who has 
steadily refused to write a book on the 
late war, has just completed the manu- 
script of his long-meditated Memoirs of 
his father, commonly called « Light-horse 
Harry.” It will be recollected that Mr. 
Henry Lee published, in 1832, a pam- 
phlet entitled “Observations on the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson, with par- 
ticular reference to the attack which they 
contain on the memory of the late Gen- 
eral Henry Lee;” but no life of him 
has hitherto been given to the world. 

. .. A Hungarian gentleman, Mr. G. 
Naphegyi, who speaks fluently twenty- 
four languages, is about to publish, in 
this city, a work entitled Zhe Album of 
Language, illustrated by the Lord’s 
Prayer printed in one hundred lan- 
guages. The latter are scientifically 
classified into the Aryan, Semitic and 
Turanian groups ; each idiom being pre- 
sented to the reader in its proper cha- 
racter, with an account of its history 
and affiliations. The whole will be pre- 
ceded by an essay on the origin of lan- 
guage in general, and the book will be 
accompanied with colored illustrations. 

. “Poems by Walt Whitman, se- 
lected and edited by W. M. Rosetti,” is 
the title of a new book shortly about to 
be issued in London by Mr. Camden 
Hotten. We have seen some of the 
proof-sheets, and are able to speak 
highly of the manner in which Mr. Ro- 
setti has done his work. Unusual pains 
have been taken with the text, the editor 
having carefully gone over every page 
three times to see that the exact word 
of the poet is given, and that the punc- 
tuation is strictly correct. The work, 
which forms a volume of more than four 
hundred pages, is preceded by an intro- 
duction from the pen of the editor, and 
contains the portrait of Whitman which 
appeared in the first edition of «Leaves 
of Grass.” 

The popularity of Whitman, and the 
estimation in which his poetry is held, 


were recently shown in a very curious 
way. At the last National Eisteddfod 
of Wales there was a prize offered for 
the best poem in English, the competi- 
tion being, of course, confined to Welsh- 
men. Mr. Edmund Yates, editor of 
Tinsley’s Magazine, was appointed adju- 
dicator. Seventy poems were sent in. 
None, however, was thought worthy of 
the prize, and seventy Cambro-Britons 
were consequently disappointed. The 
decision excited a howl of indignation. 
In the press, in the pulpit, in social 


circles, Mr. Yates’ conduct was most _ 


severely censured, and throughout all 
Wales a desire was manifested to retal- 
iate upon the Englishman. An oppor- 
tunity for revenge soon occurred. Walt 
Whitman’s “Carol of Harvest” was 
printed in Zinsleys Magazine. No 
Cambro-Briton had ever heard of the 
“Leaves of Grass” or its author. Ex- 
tracts from the “Carol” were printed in 
the Welsh papers and held up to ridicule 
by the editors. The lines were «dog- 
gerel,” “the production of a maniac,” 
“unintelligible.” Complaints from in- 
dignant Welshmen filled the papers, and 
the ignorance and bad taste of the edi- 
tor of Zinsley’s were triumphantly ex- 
hibited by the competitors for the prize 
that had been withheld. Ever since, 
the war has been @ 7outrance between 
Yates and the Welsh. Whatever Yates 
writes or edits is despised and rejected 
by Welsh bards and their indignant 
compatriots. 

So little is known, here in America, 
of the condition of Welsh literature, 
that we may be pardoned for referring 
to the subject. No progress has been 
made of late. The works published to- 
day are neither better in kind nor in 
degree than those issued twenty years 
ago. There are no works of any value 
in the Welsh language, except transla- 
tions from English, and a History of 
Wales by the late Mr. Price—a gentle- 
man well known throughout the Princi- 
pality by a cognomen very similar to 
one of our Indian names—«“Carnuhan- 
awe.” Even the periodical press does 
not flourish on Welsh soil. The Quar- 
terlies, all sectarian, do not thrive, and 
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only one monthly magazine—the Haul 
—now exists, its rival, the Seven Gomer, 
having been discontinued from want of 
support. The Welsh, being an eminently 
religious people, import theology even 
into their newspapers. A curious in- 
stance of the habit was seen about six 
or seven years ago. A comic journal, 
entitled Y Pwush Cymraeg (the Welsh 
Punch), was founded. Instead of draw- 
ing the materials for the display of their 
wit from the field of politics or ordinary 
social life, its conductors made game of 
the clergy and filled their columns with 
religious jokes, generally dull and in bad 
taste. After an inglorious career of 
twelve or eighteen months, the Welsh 
“Punch” subsided into oblivion. The 
newspaper press, on the other hand, 
flourishes. Of the half dozen weekly 
journals printed in the Welsh language, 
three or four have a wide circulation, 
which extends to this country as well as 
to Canada and other distant British col- 
onies. All exhibit a strong religious 
coloring, and devote a large portion of 
their space to the discussion of theolog- 
ical questions. The “Poet’s Corner” 
forms an important but not very credit- 
able feature of all. But the poetry is 
usually beneath contempt, consisting of 
birthday odes, marriage odes, and stupid 
englynion on the death of some ob- 
scurely-famous “bard.” 

. . « Mr. Swinburne, not in the least 
degree deterred by the hostility of critics, 
is about to send to the press a series of 
Songs for the Times. The poet is a 
republican, and the poems will be expo- 
nents of his own views in politics. Mr. 
Swinburne, we are glad to hear, has 
several works in progress—some in 
verse, some in prose. He intends, 
among other things, to produce two 
dramas, in which Mary, Queen of Scots, 
will be the central figure, so that « Chas- 
telard,” of which the reader, who has 
not seen it, will get some idea from 
an article on a preceding page of this 
Magazine, will form the first of a tril- 
ogy. Some of the passages in the new 
tragedies are superior to any scene in 
« Atalanta.” 

. . . A new claimant for poetic fame 
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is Miss Adah Menken, of equestrian 
celebrity. Miss Menken, at one time, 
edited a newspaper in New York, and 
for a series of years contributed poems 
to its columns and to those of other 
journals. These waifs have been col- 
lected, and, with other poems before 
printed, will be issued shortly with a 
portrait of the author. More than one 
have been submitted to us, and, judging 
from them, we believe the work will 
meet with great success. The following 
words are to constitute the dedication- 
page: “Dedicated to my friend, Charles 
Dickens.” 

Miss Menken is also about to give 
public lectures in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, the subject being her own ad- 
ventures in the Old World and the New. 


An interesting letter from General 
Washington, which is not in Sparks’ 
collection of his writings, and which 
does not appear ever to have been pub- 
lished before, is contained in the volume 
just issued of the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It is 
as iollows : 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 1795. 
“ Sir, 

“The letter with which you favored me, 
dated the second ult, came duly to hand. I 
am at a loss for words to convey the sense I 
entertain of the favorable sentiments you 
have been pleased to express of me in that 
letter. 

“To the Great Ruler of events, not to any 
exertions of mine, is to be ascribed the favor- 
able termination of our late contest for lib- 
erty. I never considered the fortunate issue 
of any measure adopted by me, in the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, in any other light 
than as the ordering of kind Providence ; and 
if the partiality of my countrymen do justice 
to my motives thro’ that arduous struggle, and 
to those which have since occurred, in the 
administration of the present government 
(as the result of the contest), it is the only 
reward I ever sought, and the greatest that 
could be conferred on, Sir, 

“Your most Obed* He: Serv*, 

“Gro. WASHINGTON. 
“ Honble. JonATHAN WILLIAMS, Esq.” 

To make any comments upon such a 
letter from such a man were an imperti- 
nence. 
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. . » In Agassiz’s Fourney in Brazil, 
recently published, there is an observa- 
tion which the authors of America would 
do well to notice: 

«We have not yet achieved our intel- 
lectual independence. There is a dispo- 
sition in this country to refer all literary 
and scientific matters to European tri- 
bunals—to accept a man because he has 
obtained the award of societies abroad. 
An American author is often better 
satisfied if he publish his book in Eng- 
land than at home. In my opinion, 
every man who publishes his work on 
the other side of the water deprives his 
country of so much intellectual capital 
to which she has a right. Publish your 
results at home, and let Europe discover 
whether they are worth reading. Not 
until you are faithful to your citizenship 
in your intellectual as well as your politi- 
cal life, will you be truly upright and 
worthy students of nature.” 

This is all very well, but books will 
be published where they can be manu- 
factured cheapest; and so long as a 
duty of thirty-five per cent. in gold is 
imposed upon paper, while only twenty- 
five per cent. is levied upon books, and 
so long as our currency remains enor- 
mously inflated, we must expect Ameri- 
can writers, in some cases, to send their 
manuscripts to England to be printed. 


The most important literary event of 
the year, in England, is the appearance 
of the work by Queen Victoria, entitled 
Leaves from the Fournal of our Life 
in the Highlands from 1848 to 1861. 
The volume, which is edited by Mr. 
Arthur Helps, has been reviewed. most 
favorably, as is natural, by the English 
newspapers. Every critic speaks of it 
in terms of highest praise, and avows 
his belief that the work will have the 
effect of intensifying the loyalty of Eng- 
lishmen, and making them more than 
ever attached to the person of their 
Sovereign and to the Royal family. They 
Suppose that the Queen, by exhibiting 
herself in these pages, “not as mistress 
of the mighty British Empire, and suc- 
cessor of Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts 
and Guelphs, but only in the soft and 
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simple light of the household hearth,” 
will lay a new foundation of loyalty by 
concealing nothing from her subjects. 
We do not believe this. A monarch 
always loses by showing himself en dés- 
habillé. Louis Philippe gained nothing 
and lost much by affecting dourgeois airs 
and walking about with a shabby um- 
brella under his arm. It is true the 
English people like to believe their sov- 
ereign a pattern of domestic affections, 
and the subjects of George III. were 
proud to tell how their king’s favorite 
dinner was no French dish, but consisted 
of boiled mutton and turnips. But the 
English, who proverbially like a lord, 
like him because they suppose his ways 
and manner of living to be different from 
those of common men. Were he to 
travel in the same cars with them, eat 
at the same table with them, and fre- 
quent the same taverns with them, ordi- 
nary Englishmen would soon lose that 
respect they now exhibit toward him. 
This would happen @ fortiori in the case 
of a sovereign. ‘Tis distance in situa- 
tion that lends enchantment to the view, 
and creates an insurmountable barrier, 
imaginary though it is, between classes. 
Let the sovereign show herself, as Queen 
Victoria has in this work, in the most 
homely acts, and the charm vanishes. 
Majesty becomes an ordinary woman. 
The hero is no hero to his valet, not 
because the valet is unable to see the 
heroic, but because, unlike the public, 
who are admitted only to the pomps and 
ceremonies, he is acquainted with the 
littlenesses as well as the greatnesses of 
his master. The Queen, it is well known, 
reads with much interest’ every review 
of her work; and we hear that on the 
appearance of “The Early Years of the 
Prince Consort,” she caused all the 
literary notices of that work which ap- 
peared to be collected and brought under 
her notice." Her Majesty is so deeply 
beloved that she has no reason to fear 
hostile criticism in the press; but we 
learn that at the clubs and in influential 
literary circles these domestic revelations 
are not received with the same favor as 
by the newspaper critics. 

. . . Several of the English magazines 
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have begun the year with an attractive 
bill of fare. Good Words contains a 
new poem by Tennyson, an essay by 
Gladstone, and the beginning of a love- 
story by the author of Fohn Halifax, 
Gentleman. Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
contributed the opening chapters of a 
new serial story, Zhe Moonstone, to All 
the Year Round; and Mr. Dallas, author 
of Zhe Gay Science, and one of the 
principal contributors to the literary 
columns of the London 7imes, has sig- 
naled his accession to the editorship of 
Once a Week by treating his readers to 
a short poem by the Poet Laureate, and 
the first three chapters of a new story, 
entitled Foul Play, by Charles Reade 
and Dion Boucicault. Mr. Tennyson’s 
verses On a Spiteful Letter have at- 
tracted much attention, and the com- 
ments made on them are very various. 
The English public differ among them- 
selves as to the meaning designed to be 
conveyed by the poet. Who wrote the 
spiteful letter? Or is the poem designed 
as a general complaint against detractors ? 
Some believe that the high position at- 
tained by Swinburne has goaded the 
Laureate to appear in the character of a 
complainer; others think that a spiteful 
letter has really been sent to Farringford, 
and that the verses in Once a Week are 
meant as a reply: all, however, lament 
that Mr. Tennyson should come before 
them as a man with a grievance. 

» - . Inreviewing a book on the Public 
Schools of England, the Atheneum tells 
the following story of the celebrated Dr. 
Busby, of Westminster School: «It 
was said that some boy threw a stone 
at the window of a room in which the 
doctor was hearing a class, and the 
doctor at once sent the biggest boy of 
the class in search of the offender. A 
Frenchman happened to be passing, and 
the messenger, not wishing to betray 
one of his school-fellows, led the French- 
man up to the doctor. Without listen- 
ing to a word of denial or expostulation, 
Busby flogged the Frenchman. The 
scarified foreigner rushed home to his 
inn, boiling with rage, wrote a challenge, 
and sent it to Busby by the hands of the 
servant. Busby flogged the servant!” 
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There is some amelioration in the bru- 
tal treatment once universal in English 
schools for boys, owing partly to the 
severe remonstrances of the Royal Com- 
missioners, but flogging and fagging are 
still practised in Great Britain to,a dis- 
graceful extent. 


The pronunciation of certain famous 
names often presents difficulty to the 


public, as it is very varied. For in- 


stance, some, even in England, neglect 
to pronounce the name of the Prime 
Minister as if the ¢ were an a. Mr. 
Disraeli’s name is sometimes accented 
on the first syllable, sometimes on the 
second, and occasionally it is made a 
word of four syllables, and spoken as if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer still 
called himself D’Israeli. Cockneys call 
him De Hisreely. The name of Mr. 
Froude, the English historian, is another 
that offers difficulty. Mr. Froude, who 
is of French or Flemish extraction, him- 
self pronounces his name as if it were 
consonant with the English words 
“mood,” “rood.” As there has been 
some discussion in this country on the 
true pronunciation of the name, we may 
settle the point by mentioning that Mr. 
Froude has this very year given us the 
information we have just printed. We 
may mention, at the same time, that the 
History of England will be completed in 
about two years from this date, and that 
no volume of the work will appear in the 
mean time. _ 

Sir Edward Coke’s name, too, is one 
which offers some difficulty. The sur- 
name is vulgarly pronounced in the 
same way as the name given to coal de- 
prived of its bitumen. English lawyers, 
however, and all presumably competent 
persons, pronounce it precisely as they 
would the name of the famous navigator, 
Captain Cook. And they are undoubt- 
edly right. «Coke” was the old way of 
spelling the word we now spell « cook,” 
and was pronounced as we now pro- 
nounce the latter word. 


Reports from Cannes speak of Lord 
Brougham as enjoying excellent physical 
health. His lordship, although in his 
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ninetieth year, shows little diminution 
of vigor. It is true that his last journey 
from England was performed in stages, 
and that, e” route, he was compelled to 
rest longer than on any former occa- 
sion; but in that journey the veteran 
lawyer was in-an abnormal state of 
health. Upon his return to England, 
twenty years ago, shortly after the time 
when first he took up his residence at 
Cannes, Brougham called upon a friend 
of ours, and, with his peculiar « twitchy” 
smile, announced that he had walked 
from Paris to Cannes. “How was that?” 
said our friend. “Why, I hired a car- 
riage in Paris,” was the reply. «The 
terms were satisfactorily settled—there 
was no dispute as to the sum I was to 
pay. But nothing was said as to the 
pace ; and, shortly after leaving Paris, I 
found that, unless I presented a hand- 
some fee to the postilion, I should never 
reach my destination. So, finding I had 
no legal remedy, I got out and walked 
the whole distance, leaving my friend to 
perform the journey at his own conve- 
nience.” 

. Bierstadt, who is now in London 
preparing illustrations for Read’s « Life 
of Hudson,” was recently honored with 
an audience at Osborne House, where 
his pictures of Western scenery were 
viewed with admiration by the Queen 
and several other members of the Royal 
family. 

Some interesting discoveries 
have been made in Upper Suabia in 
‘Austria. A canal, twenty fect in depth, 
near the Abbey of Schussenried, was re- 
cently dug, and there, from fourteen to 
nineteen feet below a tufaceous and peaty 
deposit, and above an alluvium of the 
glacial period, were discovered numerous 
antlers of the ‘reindeer, mingled with 
knives and other utensils of flint, but no 
fragments of pottery. 

A still more curious discovery was an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the An- 
‘thropological Society of London. Mr. C. 
Carter Blake read a letter from Dr. Du- 
pont, stating that he had just discovered, 
near Dinant, Belgium, a habitation of 
man contemporary with the rhinoceros, 
etc, the bones being contained in the 
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stratified sandy deposit of an ancient. 
river-bed. The bones found are those 
of the rhinoceros, horse, reindeer, cha- 
mois, cave-bear and cave-lion ; they are 
evidently the remains of repasts, having 
been split lengthwise to extract the mar- 
row. Three hundred flint implements, 
of a very peculiar form, distinct from 
that characteristic of what is called the 
reindeer period, were found with the ani- 
mal remains. The Rev. Dunbar I. 
Heath remarked that it was a wonderful 
fact, that man, at that early day, could 
destroy and eat lions of a larger and 
stronger species than any now known, 
as well as the rhinoceros. This, he 
said, “tended to show that he must have 
availed himself of the three things which 
man at the present day can do, and which 
can be done by but one other animal. 
He can unite with others to accomplish 
a required object, he can throw a stone, 
and he can use a stick as a weapon of 
offence: these, he considered, were the 
weapons which gave man his power. 
Apes alone, of all other animals, could , 
do the same.” At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Anthropological Society, Mr. 
Blyth mentioned that, in Burmah, flint 
implements had recently been discovered 
similar to those found in various parts 
of Europe. 


Our fair readers will thank us for the 
subjoined letter from a young lady of 
this city, now residing in France, and 
moving in the highest literary and social 
circles : 

A PARIS CAUSERIE. 
January 15, 1868. 

The French capital ought to be in the en- 
joyment of the carnival season, which com- 
mences with the New Year and terminates 
with the frantic festivities of the masked 
balls of Mardi-Gras ; instead of which Paris 
is as dull as a provincial town, and the season 
has not yet been enlivened by a single enter- 
tainment among the Aauée volée. 

The receptions of the Diplomatic Corps 
and the high dignitaries of the land took 
place, as usual, at the palace of the Tuileries 
on the 1st and 2d instants—the gentlemen, 
in gala uniforms, dazzling with gold embroi- 
deries and orders composed of precious gems ; 
and the high-born dames wearing court trains 
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and decked in the other magnificent gauds 
which compose an indispensable accompani- 
ment to the brilliant costumes which the 
solemnity of the occasion renders obligatory. 
The ceremonies of the 1st of January com- 
mence with a low mass, celebrated in the 
chapel of the Tuileries. The Imperial family 
take part in the divine service—the Emperor 
with that grave earnestness which marks all 
his actions, and what may be lacking in 
warmth made up for by the tender devotion 
‘of his fair consort. The piety of the Em- 
press, fortunately, is carried beyond the hour 
of prayers, and is the source of her inex- 
haustible charity—not only in always giving 
(an easy charity for a generous heart having 
the command of a long purse), but by an in- 
difference to personal fatigue and exposure 
in her constant. visits to hospitals, prisons 
and asylums. But more of the Empress and 
her charities anon. To-day I have only to 
do with Vanity Fair. 

After the religious service comes the fa- 
tiguing series of official compliments. Grand 
Officers of the Crown, the Aides-de-Camp 
of the Emperor, the Officers, Ladies and 
Functionaries of their Majesties’ Households, 
then the Cardinals, Members of the Privy 
Council, Marshals, Admirals and deputa- 
tions from the great Bodies of State, &c., 
pass before the throne in solemn array, salu- 
ting their majesties with a profound obeisance. 

To those who like noisy demonstrations 
we recommend a visit to the court of the 
Tuileries when the drummers of the Na- 
tional Guard present to the sovereigns their 
compliments for the season. The Emperor, 
Empress and Prince Imperial appear on the 
balcony of the palace, and the drummers 
beat forth their aubade on many hundred 
drums. The Emperor afterward expresses 
his gratitude for this lively expression of the 
good wishes of his loyal and loving subjects, 
whilst those who stand by, and whose nerves 
must be as strong as their curiosity, probably 
recall to memory the saying, that “le bien ne 
fait pas de bruit, et /e bruit ne fait de dien.” 

Four balls at the Tuileries and two at the 
Municipal Palace—the Hotel de Ville—are 
announced, and our artistes in the modistes’ 
world hope that these official festivities may 
be followed in the fashionable circles by nu- 
merous fétes, and thus give a little life to 
what, so far, has proved a dull season. There 
is an uneasiness in political life, a stagnation 
among business people, and a general madaise 
which indisposes to gayety even the rich and 
thoughtless, It is not easy to dance and be 
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merry when the wise folks are menacing us 
with a general war, still more costly rents, 
and, for the poor, an increase ‘in the already 
enormously high price of bread. 


Sylva sends us this little piece of sen- 
timent: 


Did you ever see sxow-shadows? Walk- 
ing in the snow to-day (Jan. 8th), the sun 
came out brightly before it ceased falling ; 
and, under the broad flakes, dark spots were 
moving, like soot swept by the wind. Look- 
ing closely, I saw what they were. inc 
tlle linee: 

Even the snow-flake lets a shadow fall, 


As to the earth it softly sinks to rest; 
So may the whitest, sweetest souls of all 


Seem, sometimes, wrong to those who know them best. 
/ 


H. H. sends the following epigram: 
ROUHER’S NEW GEOGRAPHY. 
Napoleon. “France has declared, and will maintain, 

Rome shall not be in Italy.” 


Map-maker. “ Then, since it cannot be in Spain, 
Where in the world, Sire, shall it be?” 


We have pleasure in giving room to 
the subjoined communication: 


Mr. EDITOR: 

There are other versions of Sir Wm. Jones’ 
Thought from the Persian (quoted in the 
Gossip of No.1). Two felicitous ones, by 
unknown authors, I subjoin : 


“When born, in tears we saw thee drowned, 
While then assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confest ; 
So live that at thy parting hour 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
* And thou in smiles be blest.” 
** When you were born, those who stood by 
Smiled glad while you were crying ; 
So live that all around shall cry, 
And you may smile in dying.” 

This is certainly very fine, and I hardly 
know where one could find a gem at once so 
exquisite and brief. It is remarkable, too, 
that the emphatic “so ve” occurs in all the 
versions, and in the same place. Was ita 
reminiscence of this that suggested the clos- 
ing passage of Bryant’s Thanatopsis ? 

The entire tale from which Sir Wm. Jones 
took the above epigram will be found trans- 
lated in Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, lately pub- 
lished by the Harpers. The passage occurs 
on p. 337- Auerbach has based upon it a 
poem called Zhe Cc. B.S. 
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Slave Songs of the United States. New 
York: A. Simpson & Co. 8vo. pp. 115. 
The object of this publication is clearly 

seen in the following paragraph, with which 

it commences : 

“The musical capacity of the negro race 
has been recognized for so many years that 
it is hard to explain why no systematic effort 
has hitherto been made to collect and pre- 
serve these melodies. More than thirty 
years ago those plantation songs made their 
appearance which were so extraordinarily 
popular for a while; and if ‘Coal-black 
Rose,’ ‘Zip Coon’ and ‘Old Virginny Neb- 
ber Tire’ have been succeeded by spurious 
imitations, manufactured to suit the some- 
what sentimental taste of our community, 
the fact that these were called ‘negro melo- 
dies’ was itself a tribute to the musical 
genius of the race.” 

It has been a common idea for many 

accepted without examination or 
proof, that the negro was essentially musical 
in his nature. We now venture boldly to 
assert that the claim is unfounded in fact, 
and that, while the negro possesses a capacity 
for acquiring a certain degree of musical know- 

ledge which he gets from his organ of imi- 

tativeness, he has in his zative state (to which 

only we must look in examining the question) 
no idea whatever of music, so far as melody 
or harmony is an essential ingredient of such 

a quality. 

Of the numerous travelers in Africa, none 
have reported anything but horribly discord- 
ant noises (both vocal and instrumental) 
when anything which represented music was 
introduced, even at the court of H. M. the 
King of Dahomey, who, being a very 
absolute sovereign, would doubtless have 
gathered into his band all the talent of his 
nation. 

During a residence of several years in 
Brazil, we found much amusement in attend- 
ing the festas which were held by a tribe 
of Africans in a lane back of our residence 
every Sunday afternoon. These were the 
teal Simon Pures. Every one of them had 
been brought over from Africa within a few 
years of our visit, and were as nearly savage 
as they could be. Their faces were scarred 
with slashes of various shapes, given them 
in youth for ornament: their ears, and the 
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noses of some of them, slit with the same 
object, and their teeth all filed like those 
of a saw. Their heads and bodies (nearly 
naked) were decorated with feathers and 
beads, and they held these festas as sacred 
rites, recalling their native land. They had 
a rude instrument, composed of several 
pieces of thick iron wire fastened on a block 
of wood,* which gave out clear, full sounds 
under vibration; and they had, also, some 
small, rudely-made drums. 

To the sound of these instruments they 
howled in choice African, and danced (?) 
very much in the style of some of our Indian 
tribes. But nothing they played or sung ap- 
proached, in the remotest degree, to anything 
which could be called music. 

In Rio de Janeiro, until very recently, 
everything was carried through the streets 
on the heads of the negroes, who there occu- 
pied the place which carts, drays and furni- 
ture-wagons fill with us. In large gangs they 
moved through the streets, each with a bag 
of: coffee or other load on his head, and all 
under the command of a leader, who ran 
before them with a large rattle resembling 
the mouthpiece of an immense watering-pot, 
or a child’s huge rattle. The leader rattled 
and they all sang as they went along at a 
trot; but there was no music in their song, 
and seldom any words which had meaning. 
Generally, their song ran thus: “Ugh! ugh! 
ugh! ugh!” or “Eh! eh! eh! eh!” in every 
possible scale, and ad infinitum. Some- 
times they got hold of a name, which they 
appropriated as a handle to their gruntings. 
When our distinguished townsman, Condy 
Raguet, was Chargé d’ Affaires from the United 
States to Brazil, the negroes, in some inex- 
plicable manner, got hold of his name, and 
were frequently heard grunting through the 
streets— 

“Condy Raguet, Condy Raguet, 
Eh! eh! Condy Raguet !” 

The negroes on our Southern plantations 
have, for years, been within the influence of 
their masters’ families, in which music has 
been universally cultivated, and often toa high 
degree of excellence ; and although the field- 
hands may never have heard the music, the 
house-servants have ; and from them the airs 

* Called “ hoss-fiddle” by the negroes of the South- 
ern States. 
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have been readily transmitted (more or less 
correctly) to the others, who may, no doubt, 
have supposed that the tunes they were sing- 
ing were made by themselves, while, in real- 
ity, they were but the growth from the seed 
dropped carelessly by others, which fell in a 
soil admirably fitted for its reception; for 
there is no doubt that the negro is a great 
lover of music, though he may not have the 
capacity to compose it. 

And we do not credit the assertion that 
“Jim Crow,” “Zip Coon” and others of 
that class of tunes, poor as they are, were 
composed by the Africans on the plantations. 
“Coal-black Rose” is only the old “ Sicilian 
Hymn ” put into allegro form, with the negro 
accent ; and it is this very accent, in all negro 
singing, that makes it captivating to some ears 
and bearable to others. A writer in the Zon- 
don Review, for October 5, asserts as follows : 

“Many negro melodies are of church ori- 
gin, and, strange to say, the once popular 
‘Dandy Jim’ is not a native of Carolina, but 
of Italy, where it has positively done service 
in High Mass.” 

Another writer, in “ Notes and Queries” for 
November 16, says that “the tune of ‘ Buf- 
falo Gals’ is said to be taken from an old air 
by Gliick, and that of ‘Old Joe’ from an air 
in Rossini’s Corradino.” 

It is scarcely a matter of question that 
nearly all the negro melodies (so called) 
which we have heard since the days of Jim 
Crow have been composed at the North by 
white men, because no such or similar melo- 
dies were to be found on the plantations of 
the South. If the “somewhat sentimental 
taste of our community” called for such songs, 
the sentiment was based distinctly upon sym- 
pathy with the slave, and would have been 
better pleased with the real article, had it 
existed, than with the imitation; but that 
community would never have endured the 
infliction of such “melodies” as this book 
introduces as proofs of “musical genius.” 

We do not believe that the negro, in his 
native state, knows what music is, if the term 
applies to melody or tune ; and it is the native 
African alone whom we must consider when 
we are examining the claims of the negro race 
to musical genius. He loves music dearly, 
however, when he hears it, and readily ap- 
propriates a portion of it when he has been 
brought within its sphere. But does he ever 
reach excellence in it? Have not all the 
colored musicians we have known been of 
mixed blood? Is it not the musical genius 
of the white man grafted upon the African’s 
love of music? Frank Johnson is well re- 
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membered by all middle-aged Philadelphians. 
Thirty years ago, his band, here and at the 
Springs, was the best to be had. . But Frank, 
like the famous Bogle (Nicholas Biddle’s 
“colorless colored man”), was a mulatto. By 
the way, Bogle’s mantle has never descended 
upon any of his successors. Neither Morris, 
Dorsey, nor any of the helpers at our public 
and private entertainments, have ever taken 
his high position in society. Brown, the fa- 
mous sexton of Grace Church, New York, 
must have caught the mantle when Bogle 
dropped it, for Brown fills, in Gotham, pre- 
cisely the position which Bogle filled here, 
at balls, weddings, funerals, &c. But Brown, 
unfortunately, is a white man. 

To return to our muttons: We think it can 
be proved that the negro requires the mix- 
ture of white Blood to develop in him the 
musical qualities which, if they exist at all 
in his native state, are, at least, dormant. 

A friend cites Blind Tom as opposed to 
this theory. But Tom is simply a prodigy— 
a lusus nature—a phenomenon, whose case 
has defied the investigations of the most 
scientific musicians, here and in Europe, 
who have attempted to explain it. In fact, 
Tom is the exception which proves the gene- 
ral rule to be the opposite. 

We doubt if this negro, with all his pecu- 
liar faculty for musical imitation, could com- 
pose a regular melody. Blind Tom is one 
of the best proofs that can be given of the 
wall of adamant (which seems only of gauze 
to some philanthropists) that is, and must be 
for ever, between the genius of the white and 
that of the negro; for in him we have the 
highest specimen that has been ever known 
of the negro coming near the white in deli- 
cate handling of the piano. 

Such curiosities as Blind Tom, however, 
are phenomena of nervous impressibility 
and memory, united to a mysterious instinct 
for harmonious combinations, and a faculty 
of assimilation which assumes the character 
of divination ; but the intellectual initiative 
is wanting in such beings, and therefore they 
come to nothing. 

As regards the collection of tunes and 
words in the book under notice, we have 


played many of them on the piano, but have’ 


failed to discover melody in any of them, ex- 
cept where the idea of the tune was clearly 
traceable to'some old hymn tune, to the com- 
position of which no negro could lay claim. 
As to the words of the (so-called) hymns, they 
are generally so absurd and unmeaning, and 
often so absolutely profane (though not so in- 
tended), that it would be well for the teachers 
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in the schools and meeting-houses where they 
are sung to commence, as speedily as possi- 
ble, the destruction of the entire lot, in the 
interest, temporal and spiritual, of the wards 
in their care. The simple hymns which are 
taught our children would be as readily 
learned by the colored people, and would, 
in time, convey some idea to their minds, 
which this collection cannot. 

It was hardly worth while to try to per- 
petuate this trash, vulgarity and profanity by 
putting it in print. 

Memoir of Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D.D. 
By Rev. A. R. Van Nest, D. D. New 
ork: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 446. 

A faithful portrait of the mind of a man 
who has achieved celebrity in any vocation is 
more valuable, to those who live after him, 
than the best copy of lineaments made on 
canvas or in marble. A memoir teaches 
definitely, but the painting or statue alone 
rather begets admiration of the artist than 
of the man. Dr. Van Nest’s life of Bethune 
will be read with much interest and satisfac- 
tion by those who never heard of him, and 
with pleasure by all who had any knowledge 
of his unusual merits. In this book we have 
the picture of a man who was trained and 
conducted into the Christian ministry, in the 
face of strong proclivities in his nature to 
almost any other honest calling. His parents 
were pious people, and his father’s diary 
shows that, even before their child came into 
the world, his destiny was marked out for 
him in prayer. Neither means nor care 
were spared to accomplish the purpose of 
making him a minister of the gospel. Dr. 
Bethune cannot be classed among the self- 
made men, for he had preparatory schools: 
three years at Columbia College, N. Y., one 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. and 
about three years at the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton. As a boy, his courage, 
which was aggressive in character, brought 
him, more than once, into personal conflict 
with schoolmasters, whose chastisements he 
declined for himself and friends, and he is 
represented to have been fond of active 
sports. This taste was indulged, till the end 
of his life, with rod and line, and many a 
trout fell a victim to his skill during the pas- 
tor’s summer vacations. Indeed, we are told 
that on the art of fishing and kindred top- 
ics, his library contained about seven hun- 
dred volumes; and in 1846 he edited an 
edition of Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler, 
which was considered the best ever issued in 

England or in the United States. 
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Besides reaching a high position in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, in which he la- — 
bored zealously at Rhinebeck, Utica, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, and in the city of New 
York, and so successfully that his annual 
salary was increased from six hundred dol- 
lars in the first to five thousand dollars in 
the last church with which he was officially 
connected, Dr. Bethune acquired distinction 
far beyond the field of his ministry by his 
excellent literary efforts. It is probable that 
he won a wider renown on the rostrum and 
at the lecturer’s desk than in the pulpit, sim- 
ply because his sermons were given to limited 
congregations, while his addresses, orations 
and speeches were delivered to multitudes 
of people of miscellaneous views, who, on 
dispersing, always lauded the orator and re- 
peated to their friends his choice remarks. 
Had he been only a sectarian preacher, his 
name would have been affectionately cher- 
ished for his pastoral virtues, yet only within 
the parishes he served., But he was more 
than a preacher. He was an active philan- 
thropist and an advocate of human progress : 
he was a lover of liberty, and in warm sym- 
pathy with the cause of emancipation every- 
where. He was a staunch patriot: the foes 
of-his country’s flag—whether native to our 
own or foreign soil—were his foes, and he 
marked them with the same aversion. From 
the hour that the attempt was made to de- 
stroy it his voice was loudly raised, at home 
and abroad, for the perpetual unity of the 
nation. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that 
Dr. Bethune was no common man. What- 
ever he did, he did strongly, and his force of 
character was never more strikingly shown 
than during his residence in Philadelphia. 
Coming here almost entirely unknown, he 
soon became nearly the most conspicuous, 
as well as the most popular, man in the com- 
munity. Walking down Chestnut street, one 
day, with the writer of this tribute to his 
memory, he complained, playfully, of the 
length of his hatter’s bill, his hats being 
quickly worn out by constant touching them 
to those he met. He was so fond of society 
that some were inclined to think him worldly. 
Sincerely religious, and anxious to lead his 
fellow-men to God, his spirit and his tastes 
carried him beyond the limits prescribed by 
some narrow-minded people, and hence came 
censorious remarks, which wounded him 
deeply. 

His conversational powers were not sur- 
passed by his ability in the pulpit, and in 
society his countenance often beamed with 
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humor. He had a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous and an aptitude for punning, which made 
him quite at home with the wits of that 
day in Philadelphia: Dr. Chapman, Judge 
Hopkinson, Nicholas Biddle, Thomas I. 
Wharton, Dr. J. K. Mitchell, and the rest. 
One day he was engaged in discussion on 
the subject of Apostolic Succession. The 
doctor proposed to test the question: he 
said to his friend, who was a strong be- 
liever in the doctrine, “You know the 
apostles had the power to take up serpents 
without being injured. Now if your con- 
vention of bishops, assembled in New York, 
will permit me to upset a box of rattle- 
snakes among them, and no one is injured, 
it might convince me.” A stout gentleman, 
whose face bore external evidence of good 
living, yet who spoke in feeble tones, com- 
plained to the doctor of his health, and said 
that he “ was as weak as a moth.” “A Be- 
hemoth, I think,” replied the laughing min- 
ister. Sometimes, however, his wit was fully 
- matched by that of his subject. Thus, when 
Dr. Bethune was walking with a clergyman 
almost as full in person as himself, they espied 
another Brooklyn pastor, who presented a 
perfect contrast to their rotundity, and who, 
at the time, was suffering from a horrible at- 
tack of dyspepsia. As he approached, Be- 
thune said to his companion, within hearing 
of the third party, “See there! anybody that 
looks so cadaverous as that can’t have a 
good conscience.” The thin parson was wide 
awake, and rejoined, “Brethren, I don’t 
know about the conscience, but I’d rather 
have the gizzard of one of you than the 
brains of both.” The good doctor enjoyed 
the sharp reply, and, after a hearty laughter, 
said, “Let us go: we can’t make anything 
out of him to-day.” 

But this irrepressible vivacity was only on 
the surface. Beneath it all there was a solid 
and undoubting faith, an earnest zeal for 
Christ, a ripe scholarship and a noble cour- 
age. In this memoir, the doctor’s career is 
fully and honestly told, and the reader is 
made to sympathize with his trials and dis- 
appointments, while he learns to admire his 
eloquence, his patriotism and his piety. Of 
the three portraits in the book, only the first 
is a likeness. 

Kathrina: Her Life and Mine, in a Poem. 

By J. G. Holland. New York: Charles 

Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 257. 


It is unfortunate for the world, and still 
more so for Dr. Holland’s fame, that he did 
not write an eternal finis to his poetical pro- 
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ductions at the end of “Bitter-Sweet.” He 
would then have been remembered only as 
the author of a very sweet and beautiful poem 
with a charming moral—as the writer of very 
readable essays and stories. 

He never could have been considered a 
poet ; still no one would have prophesied that 
he would have written such a book as “ Kath- 
rina.” ? 
Thinking of the poem merely as a story, 
it is an unpleasant stretch of fiction to sup- 
pose a woman of Kathrina’s formidable 
powers of intellect should have endured, 
much less loved, the sort of person the hero 
makes himself to be. 

He gives the reader to understand it is 
genuine love he feels for his wife, yet for ten 
long years the effect of that love is to ener- 
vate and render him unfit for work—a re- 
markable effect for true love. “I had grown 
enervate in the warm atmosphere I breathed ;” 
and yet he makes the cause of that atmos- 
phere a perfect marriage ; and every reason- 
ing he brings forward drops weak and inef- 
fective in view of that fact. 

Throughout the whole poem there is a 
pedantic lugging in of uncommon words, 
which would destroy any poetry not infused 
with the very life of genius, and would injure 
even that ; and which makes the contrast be- 
tween this work and “Bitter-Sweet” still 
greater. 

There are: gleams of his pleasant fancies 
and descriptions, particularly where he de- 
scribes his wedding-day—the glories of that 
October—with a kind of opulence well suited 
to that time. 

Dr. Holland has only done that which 
writers rarely refrain from doing—he has 
written one book too many, and that, “ Kath- 
rina.” 
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